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WHAT  PLANNING  HAS  DONE  FOR  CITIES 

GEORGE  B.  FORD, 
President,  National  Conference  on  City  Planning. 


What  has  actually  been  accomplished  by  city  planning! 
What  public  improvements  have  been  carried  out  or 
adopted,  thanks  to  city  planning?  What  has  planning 
saved  cities  that  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted?  In 
other  words,  is  city  planning  just  another  fad,  or  does  it 
pay? 

To  obtain  the  facts,  the  National  City  Planning  Con- 
ference sent  a  questionnaire  to  about  200  cities  and 
towns  known  for  their  planning  activity.  At  least  three- 
quarters  replied;  most  of  them  fully.  The  general  im- 
pression from  these  replies  is  one  of  much  real  accom- 
plishment directly  due  to  city  planning.  Considering 
that  the  science  is  so  young  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
encouraged. 

For  convenience  we  have  divided  this  analysis  of  re- 
sults into  three  parts: 

(1)  New  towns. 

(2)  Planning  undeveloped  areas  of  existing  towns. 

(3)  Replanning  built-up  areas. 

These  we  have  again  subdivided  into  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  city  plan  and  for  each  we  have  considered 
typical  projects  that  are  executed  or  at  least  officially 
authorized.  We  have  tried  also  to  describe  the  more 
effective  methods  used  in  getting  these  results;  how 
they  were  "put  across "  and  how  they  were  paid  for. 
If  they  have  saved  money  to  the  city,  we  have  tried  to 
show  how  it  was  done.  If  the  city  plan  has  caused  a 
public  bureau  or  public  utility  to  change  its  plans,  we 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact. 
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We  realize  that  tne  examples  which  we  cite  are  only 
typical.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  the  lists 
complete.  The  Conference  welcomes  further  instances 
of  worth-while  results. 

NEW  TOWNS  AND  INDUSTRIAL,   TOWNS. 

There  have  probably  been  more  new  towns  built  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  than 
during  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  country.  Most 
of  them  have  been  built  to  house  the  employees  of  an  in- 
dustry or  a  group  of  industries  that  have  moved  out  into 
the  open  country.  Some  subdivisions,  such  as  Forest 
Hills  Gardens,  L.  L,  or  the  Country  Club  District,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  are  complete  towns  in  themselves.  Of 
course,  the  great  development  came  during  the  war  when 
new  industrial  towns  embodying  all  of  the  latest  planning 
ideas  were  distributed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  many  of  them  serving  throughout  the  world  as 
models  of  new  town  planning.  Even  the  new  capital  of 
Australia,  Canberra,  is  being  laid  out  by  an  American, 
who  won  the  competition. 

Naturally  new  town  building  stopped  after  the  war, 
but  recently  it  has  started  up  again. 

The  newer  towns  include  Palos  Verdes,  Calif. ;  Marie- 
mont,  0. ;  Clewiston,  Fla. ;  Westminster,  Pa. ;  Longview, 
Wash. ;  Three  Rivers,  Texas ;  and  Alco,  Tenn. 

In  each  of  these,  as  in  most  of  their  predecessors,  every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  mistakes  from  which 
old  towns  have  often  suffered  so  much. 

At  Palos  Verdes  already  three  and  a  half  square  miles 
are  under  development.  All  of  the  functions  of  a  com- 
plete city  are  being  provided  for,  including  parks,  play- 
grounds, schools  and  a  civic  center. 

SUBDIVISION  PLATS. 

Almost  every  planning  commission  that  is  doing  any- 
thing at  all  (and  that  means  fully  200)  is  at  least  passing 
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upon  each  new  subdivision  plat  as  filed.  In  the  five  or 
six  states  where  it  is  authorized  by  law,  the  cities  are 
controlling  platting  for  three  miles  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  except  in  Virginia,  where  they  control  for  ten 
miles  outside.  This  control  alone  is  a  huge  accomplish- 
ment directly  due  to  city  planning,  for  most  of  the  growth 
of  cities  is  obviously  by  private  subdivisions  and  before 
the  city  planning  movement  became  active,  if  they  were 
controlled  at  all  it  was  done  by  a  City  Council  usually  in 
a  quite  perfunctory  manner. 

Various  cities  such  as  Akron  and  Cincinnati,  0. ;  Flint, 
Mich.;  Haverhill  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rochester  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Milwaukee,  South 
Bend,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Oklahoma  City,  Cleveland  and 
Los  Angeles  have  published  rules  and  standards  for  the 
laying  out  of  subdivision  plats.  If  a  subdivider  fails  to 
conform  to  the  rules,  the  commission  refuses  to  accept 
the  plat  for  record  and  then  the  city  refuses  to  supply 
water,  sewers  or  policing.  If  it  is  a  private  develop- 
ment with  private  sewers,  they  have  in  certain  cases  re- 
fused to  allow  connection  with  the  public  sewer. 

The  commissions  report  that  they  almost  never  have 
any  difficulty  in  making  the  subdivider  conform  to  the 
thoroughfare  plan  and  otherwise  conform  to  their  stand- 
ards. The  few  cities  that  have  full  street  plans  have 
more  difficulty  in  imposing  the  city  plan  map,  but  succeed 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  In  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  the 
Planning  Commission  has  replatted  free  of  cost  various 
wrongly  platted  subdivisions. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  Planning  Commision  has  induced 
property  owners  in  some  subdivisions,  already  built  up, 
to  dedicate  sections  of  thoroughfares  through  the  district 
without  asking  damages,  and  have  even  moved  houses 
out  of  the  thoroughfares  at  their  own  expense. 

CITY  PLAST  MAP. 

City  Plan  Maps  are  rare.  New  York,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Rockford,  111.,  New  Lon- 
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don,  Conn.,  and  Walpole,  Mass.,  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  known  to  have  an  official  map  for  every  future  street 
even  in  the  most  undeveloped  areas.  A  county  plan  map 
is  being  made  about  Milwaukee.  Except  for  uniformity 
and  as  a  standard  it  is  questionable  whether  a  thorough- 
fare map  is  not  preferable  to  a  complete  street  map,  as 
the  former  encourages  variety  and  interest  in  plat- 
ting, while  a  street  plan  tends  towards  a  standardized 
monotony. 

THOROUGHFARE  PLAN  OR  MAJOR  STREET  SYSTEM. 

When  commissions  are  passing  upon  subdivision  plats 
they  realize  that  they  must  have  a  thoroughfare  and 
parkway  plan  to  which  the  plat  can  be  made  to  conform. 
In  Ohio  and  Virginia,  at  least,  such  a  plan  is  required  by 
law  before  plats  can  be  legally  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  result  is  that  thoroughfare  plans  are  legally  in 
effect  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Memphis,  Cleveland, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Indi- 
anapolis, Washington,  Portland,  Ore.,  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, Kenosha,  Wis.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  Flint,  Mich.  They 
are  virtually  in  effect  in  many  other  cities  to  the  extent 
that  while  the  plan  has  no  legal  standing,  all  subdivision 
plats,  as  filed,  are  in  practice  made  to  conform  to  it.  The 
very  existence  of  such  a  plan  means  the  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary municipal  waste  in  many  ways.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  none  of  these  plans  would  have  been  adopted  if 
it  had  not  been  for  city  planning. 

NEW  OUTLYING  THOROUGHFARES. 

Thoroughfares  through  outlying  territory  are  usually 
the  last  to  be  constructed  despite  the  fact  that  the  grow- 
ing traffic  of  the  city  cannot  be  properly  provided  for 
until  they  are  built. 

Many  cities  and  towns  manage  to  have  outlying  radial 
thoroughfares  especially  if,  as  in  Worcester  or  Houston, 
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the  state  or  county  can  be  induced  to  pay  all  or  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  Almost  no  cities  have  oui- 
lying  circuit  thoroughfares,  yet  they  are  invaluable  in 
making  these  areas  accessible. 

In  St.  Louis  this  problem  has  been  solved  by  a  unique 
method  whereby  the  city,  at  little  cost,  lays  down  on  the 
outlying  thoroughfares  a  concrete  base,  20  feet  wide, 
with  no  top  surfacing.  This  endures  well  enough  and  is 
extremely  serviceable  until  such  time  as  local  conditions 
warrant  assessing  locally  the  cost  of  widening  the  base 
and  surfacing  the  whole  roadway.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
furnish  temporarily  adequate  outlying  circulation  at 
small  cost.  Of  course,  this  can  be  done  only  according  to 
a  city  plan. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  owners  whose 
property  is  crossed  by  the  outlying  parts  of  the  thor- 
oughfare plan  have  in  many  instances  been  induced  to 
deed  to  the  city,  free  of  cost,  the  land  lying  within  the 
proposed  streets.  In  Los  Angeles  last  year  the  city  ac- 
quired, free  of  cost,  215  miles  of  100-foot  thoroughfares 
by  making  the  1425  subdivision  plats  as  filed  conform  to 
the  city's  thoroughfare  plans.  Flint,  Mich.,  added  20 
miles  last  year  in  the  same  way. 

About  Boston,  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission, 
by  State  appropriation  plus  a  pro  rata  assessment  on  the 
towns  affected,  has  carried  out  a  remarkable  network  of 
highways. 

STREET  WIDENINGS  AND  EXTENSIONS. 

At  least  40  cities  cited  cases  of  street  widening  or  ex- 
tension, executed  or  adopted  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
largely  because  they  were  a  part  of  the  city  plan.  At 
least  they  were  considerably  accelerated  by  the  plan.  In 
cities  like  Memphis,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
Seattle,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Rich- 
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mond  and  Norfolk,  quite  a  large  program  has  been  put 
into  effect.  The  most  striking  example  is  the  diagonal 
parkway  in  Philadelphia,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,000. 

In  almost  every  case  these  have  been  carried  out  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  city  planning  program.  While  some 
of  them  might  have  been  carried  out  anyway,  the  city 
plan  unquestionably  gave  the  impetus  and  sureness 
needed  to  put  them  across  that  the  old  piecemeal  method 
did  not  give. 

BUILDING  LINES. 

Fixing  building  lines  aids  the  widening  of  streets  by 
preventing  the  erection  of  costly  buildings  along  them 
while  awaiting  the  proper  time  to  actually  widen  the 
street.  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  have  made  it 
possible  by  law  for  a  city  to  acquire  an  easement  to  the 
strip  of  land  that  will  eventually  have  to  be  taken  to 
widen  the  street.  This  principle  has  proved  such  an  ef- 
fective and  cheap  way  of  proceeding  in  street  widening 
that  it  has  been  largely  used  especially  this  last  year  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Springfield,  Newton, 
Lexington  and  Winchester,  Mass. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Memphis,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles  and  Washington  have  each  imposed  building 
lines  on  a  large  number  of  streets,  although  lacking  the 
full  power  granted  in  the  two  above  named  states.  In 
every  case,  these  lines  have  been  fixed  where  shown  on 
the  city  plan,  and  thanks  to  it.  In  Cleveland  80  miles  of 
major  streets  have  building  lines. 

In  Connecticut  such  cities  as  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
Bridgeport  and  West  Hartford  have  been  imposing  many 
building  lines  under  exceptional  powers  granted  by  the 
Legislature. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  it  is  customary  for  the  city  to 
approach  the  property  owners  that  would  be  affected  by 
a  building  line  and  ask  them  to  waive  all  damages  from 
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the  city  for  the  easement  strip.  In  at  least  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  damages  are  waived.  The  few  owners  that 
have  gone  to  the  courts  have  received  quite  small  awards. 
In  Pennsylvania  nothing  is  paid  for  the  easement.  As 
each  abuttor  rebuilds  he  is  awarded  damages  and  as- 
sessed benefits  at  the  same  time.  The  damages  are  larger 
at  first,  but  as  more  and  more  buildings  build  back  all 
enjoy  the  widened  street  with  the  result  that  Wana- 
maker's  Department  Store  in  Philadelphia,  claiming 
$100,000  damages  for  having  to  set  back  from  the  old  line 
of  Chestnut  Street,  received  from  the  courts  only  one 
dollar. 

SIDEWALK  AKCADES. 

In  Europe  it  is  common  practice  to  widen  streets  by 
putting  the  sidewalks  back  in  under  the  abutting  build- 
ings with  arcaded  or  colonnaded  openings  between  the 
sidewalk  and  the  roadway.  In  America  we  have  almost 
always  found  that  it  is  better  from  a  business  standpoint 
to  move  the  whole  building  back,  but  striking  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  principle  are  to  be  seen  on  North 
Twelfth  Street  in  St.  Louis,  West  Carson  Street  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  opposite  the  Broad  Street  Station,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

ROADWAY  WIDENING  AND  ENCROACHMENTS. 

Oftentimes  the  usefulness  of  a  street  can  be  consider- 
ably increased,  sometimes  doubled,  by  the  widening  of 
the  roadway  at  the  expense  of  the  sidewalks.  For  exam- 
ple, the  usual  60-foot  cross  street  in  New  York  had  only 
a  30-foot  roadway.  This  is  just  too  narrow  for  four 
lanes  of  vehicles  unless  they  move  very  slowly.  As  the 
sidewalks  are  needlessly  wide,  the  roadways  are  being 
widened  at  their  expense  to  34  and  36  feet,  which  will 
permit  vehicles  to  move  several  times  as  fast  through  the 
street. 

As  a  first  and  cheap  step  towards  the  relieving  of  traf- 
fic congestion,  various  cities  have  undertaken  a  program 
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of  roadway  widening  according  to  the  city  plan  program. 
The  outstanding  cities  are  Toledo,  Utica,  St.  Louis, 
Springfield,  Linwood,  Cal.,  Pittsburgh,  South  Bend,  Kan- 
sas City,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In  Memphis  and 
East  Orange  this  has  sometimes  reduced  busy  sidewalks 
in  front  of  stores  to  a  width  of  five  to  seven  feet.  This 
has  induced  the  second  step,  which  is  for  the  abutting 
property  owners  to  petition  the  setting  back  of  their 
buildings.  In  Dallas  the  Street  Railway  Company  has 
given  its  right  of  way  to  the  city  in  one  case  in  order  to 
widen  the  roadway. 

The  encroachment  to  any  degree  of  buildings  and 
structures  over  the  sidewalks  is  rare,  but  in  flagrant 
cases  cities,  especially  New  York,  have  cut  back  en- 
croaching buildings  on  many  busy  streets  without  com- 
pensation and  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

In  St.  Louis  on  strictly  local  residential  streets,  36-foot 
macadam  or  dirt  roadways  are  being  currently  cut  down 
to  26  feet  when  ready  for  paving. 

PAVING  PEOGKAMS. 

Where  cities  have  developed  a  thoroughfare  map  as 
a  part  of  the  city  plan  it  is  now  being  used  currently  as 
a  basis  for  a  program  of  street  paving  and  repair.  A 
number  of  cities  such  as  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Cleveland,  Springfield,  East  Orange,  Cincinnati 
and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  now  report  that  new  paving  or 
repaving  is  being  concentrated  first  on  the  thorough- 
fares as  indicated  on  the  map,  to  the  manifest  advan- 
tage of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Once  a  thoroughfare  plan  is  determined  the  city  agrees 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  paving  only  on  these  streets  of 
general  use.  Paving  on  all  other  streets  must  be  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  abuttors.  This  is  becoming  the  practice 
in  many  cities. 
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IMPROVED  APPEARANCE  OF  STREETS. 

Except  for  the  general  popularity  of  "Boulevard 
Lighting "  in  downtown  districts  little  has  been  done  as 
yet  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  streets. 

Complete  lighting  distribution  plans  based  on  thor- 
oughfare plans  are  in  effect  in  Washington,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Schenectady  and  St.  Louis.  In  the  latter  city 
$8,000,000  has  been  voted  to  execute  the  plan.  Also  in 
St.  Louis  it  is  the  custom  to  plant  street  trees  throughout 
whole  thoroughfares  at  one  time. 

In  many  cities  street  name  signs  have  been  improved, 
and  the  radius  of  curb  corners  is  being  generally  in- 
creased. Poles  are  largely  removed  in  downtown  dis- 
tricts. However,  most  of  these  improvements  are  not 
directly  due  to  city  planning. 

One  of  the  longest  steps  forward  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  looks  of  our  streets  lies  in  the  recent  an- 
nouncements of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
and  several  other  large  advertisers  that  within  the  next 
year  and  a  half  they  would  remove  all  of  their  billboards 
and  signboards  along  certain  highways. 

There  is  another  kind  of  street  improvement  that  is 
more  directly  due  to  planning  agitation  and  that  is  the 
grouping  together  of  property  owners  along  certain 
streets  as  on  Euclid  and  Prospect  Avenues,  Cleveland, 
Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Sylvania  Avenue,  Toledo,  Lin- 
dell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
In  these  places  by  mutual  agreement  the  property  owners 
are  harmonizing  the  development  of  their  buildings  to 
their  common  advantage. 

TRAFFIC  AND  PARKING  REGULATION. 

Proper  control  of  parking  and  traffic  considerably  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  congested  streets  and  thereby 
often  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  or  at  least  to  postpone 
street  widening.  It  is  quite  generally  a  fact  that  in  cities 
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that  are  working  on  a  city  plan,  traffic  and  parking  regu- 
lation is  definitely  based  on  the  plan  and  especially  relat- 
ed to  the  thoroughfare  system  so  as  to  proportion  the  ef- 
fective capacity  of  busy  streets  to  the  through  traffic 
needs.  This  often  means  the  by-passing  of  through  traf- 
fic around  the  business  center,  instead  of  through  it,  as  in 
New  Haven,  Pittsburgh,  Worcester,  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  Buffalo,  where  this  relief  is  due  di- 
rectly to  the  city  plan. 

STREET  CABS,  BUSSES  AND  BAPID  TBANSIT. 

Many  cities  report  that  street  cars  and  busses  are 
being  rerouted  or  relocated  according  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  City  Planning  Commission.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Grand 
Rapids,  Portland,  Ore.,  Memphis,  Erie,  Cleveland,  To- 
ledo, Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Newark,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Pittsburgh.  These  changes  are  particularly  effective  in 
helping  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  by  removing  some  of 
the  lines  from  the  principal  business  street. 

The  existence  of  thoroughfare  plans  is  making  it  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  trolley  and  bus  lines  on  thorough- 
fares where  they  are  the  most  accessible  to  all  and  do 
the  least  damage  to  home  property.  City  plan  population 
studies  also  show  where  and  when  extensions  are  going 
to  be  needed  or  even  where  existing  lines  can  be  aban- 
doned. Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Grand  Rapids,  Milwaukee, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  show  striking  ex- 
amples. 

Except  in  the  largest  cities,  city  planning  study  is 
showing  the  wastefulness  of  rapid  transit  subways  or 
elevateds,  for  which  there  has  been  popular  agitation. 
This  is  true  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Worcester  and 
Cleveland. 

ENLABGING  THE  BUSINESS  CENTEB. 

City  planning  is  proving  of  inestimable  value  in  getting 
our  growing  cities  away  from  one  main  business  street 
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on  which  all  street  car  and  bus  lines  and  most  of  the 
through  as  well  as  the  local  traffic  were  concentrated.  In 
Newark,  Memphis,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Akron,  Flint,  Bridgeport,  St.  Paul,  Pittsburgh  and  Bris- 
tol, Conn.,  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  the  great  bene- 
fits that  have  come  from  a  conscious  spreading  of  the 
business  center. 

In  Newark  and  Memphis  it  was  accomplished  by  relo- 
cating a  large  part  of  the  street  car  lines  on  one  or  two 
nearly  parallel  streets,  despite  the  almost  unanimous 
protest  of  the  merchants  on  the  main  street.  This  relo- 
cation was  accompanied  by  a  physical  improvement  of 
the  pavement  and  the  access  to  the  parallel  streets.  In 
Springfield  the  parallel  streets  (Dwight  and  Broadway) 
were  widened  and  extended  first  and  then  trolley  lines 
were  routed  through  them.  In  each  case  the  traction 
company  appreciated  the  desirability  of  the  change  long 
before  the  merchants  did. 

The  result  today  is  that  the  complaint  of  the  merchants 
has  entirely  disappeared.  They  testify  that  the  change 
has  improved  their  business,  if  anything,  by  relieving  the 
throttling  congestion  in  front  of  their  stores  while  on  the 
new  streets  values  have  jumped  remarkably. 

GRADE  CROSSINGS,  VIADUCTS,  BRIDGES  AND  TUNNELS. 

Grade  crossing  elimination  is  always  in  progress,  but 
in  certain  cities  such  as  Paterson  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Louisville,  Los  Angeles  and 
Toledo  it  is  being  given  a  special  push  by  the  city  plan 
studies  of  the  problem,  particularly  as  it  affects  the  use 
of  thoroughfares. 

In  some  cities  such  as  Akron,  Memphis,  Toledo  and 
East  Orange,  the  city  plan  has  been  responsible  for  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  grade  separation  plans  as 
prepared  by  the  railroads,  by  concentrating  attention  on 
the  thoroughfare  crossings  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
safety  and  speed  of  major  traffic. 
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Viaducts  are  following  the  city  plan  in  Akron,  Milwau- 
kee, St.  Louis,  Chicago. 

Bridges  have  been  located  according  to  the  plan  in 
Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Cleveland,  Lansing,  Des  Moines, 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Portland,  Ore. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  obviously  wrong  location  of 
the  important  new  Connecticut  River  Bridge  showed  the 
need  of  locating  the  bridge  according  to  a  plan. 

BAILBOAD  RELOCATION. 

City  planning  study  has  brought  out  strikingly  how  the 
railroads  are  often  standing  in  the  way  of  normal  devel- 
opment of  so  many  cities.  In  Chicago,  Washington,  Mem- 
phis, Louisville,  Dallas,  Flint,  Philadelphia  railroads  are 
being  relocated  so  that  they  will  not  girdle  the  cities  and 
so  as  not  to  hamper  their  growth.  In  many  cases  this 
means  the  removing  of  tracks  from  the  city's  thorough- 
fares. 

BAILWAY  STATION  LOCATION. 

While  new  stations  are  being  built  currently  they  have 
usually  been  located  at  the  convenience  of  the  railroad 
company.  Latterly,  however,  various  stations,  especially 
union  passenger  stations,  are  being  located  where  the 
plan  showed  that  they  would  best  serve  the  public.  This 
is  true  in  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Washington,  Kansas  City, 
East  St.  Louis,  Grand  Rapids,  Akron,  Cincinnati  and  San 
Diego. 

Local  stations  have  been  harmonized  with  their  sur- 
roundings in  the  case  of  suburban  stations  along  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  out  of  New  York,  the  Boston  and 
Albany  out  of  Boston,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  out 
of  Chicago  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WATEKWAYS,  DOCKS  AND  TERMINALS. 

Waterway  and  port  development  has  usually  preceded 
city  planning,  but  in  Newark,  Perth  Amboy,  Philadel- 
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phia,  Baltimore,  Seattle,  Toledo,  Los  Angeles,  Richmond, 
San  Diego  and  Chicago  it  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  city 
plan  and  correlated  with  the  rest  of  the  growth  of  the 
city.  In  each  case  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  city  plan- 
ning studies  have  helped  materially  to  launch  the  port 
plan.  At  the  same  time  the  city  plan  has  prevented  the 
adoption  of  port  plans  that  would  hamper  other  features 
cf  the  city's  growth. 

WATERFRONT  ESPLANADES. 

Recently  various  cities  have  ceased  to  turn  their  backs 
on  their  waterfront  and  have  started  to  make  it  accessible 
and  enjoyable  to  all  by  creating  esplanades  overlooking 
the  water.  This  is  true  in  New  York,  San  Diego,  St. 
Petersburg,  San  Francisco,  Harrisburg,  Chicago,  Daven- 
port, Boston,  Providence,  Green  Bay,  Minneapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul,  Lansing,  Wichita,  Columbus,  Trenton, 
Muncie,  Ind.,  and  Schenectady. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  the  outstanding  case.  There,  de- 
spite determined  opposition,  a  three-mile  waterfront 
drive  and  park  was  carried  out,  even  through  the  center 
of  the  city.  Today  every  citizen  points  to  it  with  pride. 

FLOOD  CONTROL RECLAIMING  LOW  LAND DUMPS. 

Little,  if  any,  flood  control  work  has  as  yet  been  under- 
taken directly  as  a  part  of  a  city  plan,  although  it  has 
been  studied  as  a  part  of  the  plan  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Mansfield,  Hamilton,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Low  land  is  being  reclaimed  as  the  city  grows.  The 
city  plan  often  designates  certain  low  areas  as  good 
places  for  dumping  fill,  building  materials  and  even 
refuse.  Thus  the  city  plan  is  using  waste  material 
according  to  a  program  where  it  will  count  the  most 
toward  the  growth  of  the  city.  This  is  being  done  in  Chi- 
cago, Worcester  and  Memphis,  Madison,  East  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis  and  La  Crosse. 
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WATER  AND  SEWER  RESERVATIONS. 

In  many  cities  the  location  of  areas  used  for  water  sup- 
ply or  sewage  disposal  reservations  seriously  affects  the 
growth  of  the  city.  Eecent  city  plans  are  controlling  the 
location  of  such  tracts  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity or  they  are  providing  for  the  use  of  watersheds 
for  recreation  purposes  and,  as  such,  incorporating  them 
in  the  recreation  system.  This  is  being  done  in  St.  Louis, 
Worcester  and  Columbus. 

SEMI-PUBLIC  TRACTS. 

In  most  cities  large  tracts  are  set  apart  for  cemeteries, 
welfare  institutions,  country  clubs,  aviation  fields  and 
race  tracks.  Sometimes  they  are  grouped  together  on 
one  side  of  the  city  in  such  a  way  as  to  effectively  block 
the  growth  of  the  city  in  that  sense.  This  is  notably 
true  of  New  Haven. 

Little  control  of  the  location  of  such  tracts  has  as 
yet  been  exercised.  A  way  must  be  found  to  do  it  legally. 
In  Wisconsin  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Massachusetts, 
cemeteries  are  owned  by  the  city  and  can  thus  be  located 
or  extended  where  they  will  do  the  least  harm.  In  St. 
Louis  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  custom  for  the  owners  of 
semi-public  tracts  or  buildings  to  consult  with  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  on  the  location  or  extension  of  their 
properties. 

That  centrally  located  cemeteries  can  be  changed  into 
public  parks  despite  popular  prejudice  against  it  has 
been  proved  in  San  Francisco,  Worcester  and  Paterson, 
N.  J.  The  gain  to  the  community  is  obvious. 

PUBLIC  PARKS,  RESERVATIONS  AND  PLAYFIELDS. 

Many  cities  can  claim  parks  and  park  systems  as  a 
part  of  the  city  plan.  At  least  one  hundred  cities  have 
acquired  public  parks,  reservations  or  playfields,  thanks 
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to  the  city  plan.  This  is  especially  true  of  St.  Louis, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Boston,  Springfield,  Indianapolis,  Madison,  Memphis, 
Providence,  Wichita,  Flint,  Denver,  Schenectady,  Chi- 
cago, La  Crosse,  Omaha  and  San  Diego. 

The  plans  have  shown  by  calculation  just  how  much 
space  was  needed,  and  where,  and  has  also  shown  where 
attractive  land  for  park  purposes  could  be  acquired  while 
it  was  cheap  because  topographically  it  was  not  easily 
adaptable  to  building. 

Large  forest  tracts  have  recently  been  acquired  by  Chi- 
cago near  the  city.  Around  New  York  and  Boston  such 
tracts  have  been  acquired  by  the  State.  A  number  of 
Massachusetts  towns  have  acquired  town  forests.  Eiver 
parkways  are  being  carried  out  by  the  county  in  New 
York  and  Milwaukee. 

THOROUGHFARES  ACROSS  PAEKS. 

The  question  often  arises  in  the  case  of  larger  parks 
whether  thoroughfares  must  be  diverted  around  or 
whether  they  can  be  carried  directly  across  the  parks 
without  harming  them.  That  the  latter  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully is  proved  in  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
St.  Louis,  San  Diego  and  New  York. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    PLAYGROUNDS    OR    PARKS    AND    SCHOOL    PLAY 

YARDS. 

The  playground  movement  has  had  a  remarkable 
growth.  Most  cities  and  many  towns  now  have  play- 
grounds. The  contribution  of  city  planning  to  recrea- 
tion is  to  show  how  the  play  areas  should  be  distributed 
and  where  they  should  be  located,  so  as  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  the  plan.  This  means  a  distinct 
economy  in  the  avoidance  of  wasteful  locations  that  would 
have  to  be  abandoned,  as  residences  move  from  their 
neighborhood.  In  one  city  a  playground  that  cost  over 
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$100,000  became  so  completely  surrounded  by  factories 
that  no  children  could  use  it.  Also  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  city  planning  urges  the  combining  of  play 
areas,  at  least  for  grammar  school  children,  with  the 
schools.  Cities  that  have  controlled  such  playground 
location  by  means  of  a  city  plan  include  Pittsburgh,  East 
Orange,  Cleveland,  SpringfieM,  La  Crosse,  Wichita, 
Flint,  Portland,  Schenectady,  Minneapolis,  Kenosha, 
Worcester,  St.  Louis  and  University  City,  Mo. 

PUBLIC  OB  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  St.  Louis  subdivision  40  acres  were  set  aside  for 
public  use,  but  so  arranged  that  they  could  be  subdivided. 
Then  the  lot  buyers  were  asked  to  buy  the  40-acre  plat  at 
the  original  purchase  price,  which  they  did,  and  a  school, 
playground  and  park  were  placed  on  it. 

In  Palos  Verdes  each  grammar  school  has  a  10-acre 
playground,  each  junior  high  school  a  25-acre  playfield 
and  each  senior  high  school  a  40-acre  playfield. 

Public,  private  and  parochial  schools  have  heretofore 
been  located  solely  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
school  boards.  Latterly  cities  like  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
Springfield,  Green  Bay,  Flint,  Madison,  Cleveland,  Erie, 
St.  Petersburg,  New  Bedford  and  Cincinnati  have 
been  locating  schools  so  they  would  fit  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  city  plan.  In  one  smaller  city  this  resulted 
recently  in  the  saving  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars that  would  have  been  wasted,  as  the  obvious  site 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  board  was  one  which 
would  have  soon  been  buried  in  a  business  district  and 
rendered  unusable  by  the  flow  of  noisy  traffic  on  three 
sides  of  it.  In  Palo  Alto  the  school  board  and  the  city 
are  purchasing  unit  tracts  for  schools,  playgrounds  and 
parks. 

FIEE  OR  POLICE  STATIONS. 

As  in  the  case  of  schools,  fire  and  police  stations  should 
be  located  where  they  will  best  fit  into  the  future  plans 
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of  the  city  instead  of  only  where  the  Fire  Commisisoners 
wish.  In  several  cities,  such  as  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and 
Springfield,  they  are  being  placed  according  to  the  plan. 
In  one  case  it  was  shown  how  a  four-room  school  house 
which  was  abandoned,  because  it  was  on  a  main  traffic 
highway  and  in  a  local  business  center,  was  ideal  for  a 
fire  station,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  money. 

CIVIC  OB  CULTUKAL  CENTEKS. 

New  public  buildings  for  general  use  are  constantly 
being  built.  Formerly  each  was  located  where  the  best 
plot  was  available  for  the  least  money,  regardless  of 
other  considerations.  Now  in  many  cities  such  as  Wash- 
ington, Cleveland,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Har- 
risburg,  Springfield,  Pasadena,  San  Diego,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Des  Moines,  Cedar  RapMs,  Kenosha,  Galveston, 
Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  Calexico,  Los  Angeles  and  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  new  public  buildings  are  being  located  according 
to  the  city  plan.  Each  of  these  cities,  as  well  as  many 
others,  have  planned  civic,  or  cultural  centers  where  re- 
lated public  buildings  are  being  grouped  for  their  mutual 
convenience  and  so  as  to  enjoy  the  cumulative  effect  that 
can  be  gained  by  the  proper  grouping  of  buildings.  In 
Denver  part  of  the  cost  of  the  center  is  being  assessed  on 
a  local  assessment  area. 

CIVIC  AKT  AND  ITS  CONTKOL. 

Monuments,  fountains,  statues  and  memorials,  as  erect- 
ed from  time  to  time,  are  usually  located  without  refer- 
ence to  any  body  competent  to  pass  upon  the  appropriate- 
ness or  effectiveness  of  their  location  and  design.  Of 
late  years,  in  many  cities  such  matters  are  referred  to 
planning  commissions  who  can  fit  the  location  into  the 
plan.  In  several  of  the  largest  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Washington  and  Grand  Rapids, 
all  matters  of  civic  art,  even  including  the  design  of  aP 
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public  structures,  are  referred  to  an  Art  Jury  or  Commis- 
sion composed  of  especially  qualified  men.  They  even 
have  a  veto  power.  This  has  not  only  resulted  in  a  note- 
worthy improvement  in  the  appearance  of  public  struc- 
tures, but  has  often  reduced  the  cost  of  such  buildings  by 
the  simplification  of  their  design  and  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  ornament. 

Many  subdivisions,  notably  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  N. 
Y.,  Eoland  Park,  Baltimore,  and  Country  Club  District, 
Kansas  City,  have  artistic  control  of  all  structures  erect- 
ed. At  Palos  Verdes,  Los  Angeles,  an  Art  Jury  with  an 
endowment  of  $300,000  controls  the  design  of  every 
structure.  Near  Los  Angeles  several  groups  of  subdivi- 
sions are  submitting  all  designs  to  a  common  Art  Jury. 

ZONING  THE  CHARACTER  AND  INTENSITY  OF  USE  OF 
PROPERTY. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States  are  now  protecting  property  by  zoning.  Not  one 
community  that  has  once  passed  a  zoning  ordinance  has 
revoked  it.  Recent  amendments  have  tended  noticeably 
towards  improving  rather  than  breaking  down  existing 
zoning  ordinances.  This  is  especially  true  in  New  York, 
Evanston,  Washington,  Omaha  and  Springfield. 

Not  one  city  has  yet  reported  a  case  where  the  passage 
of  a  zoning  ordinance  has  decreased  any  property  values, 
although  some  such  cases  may  exist.  Many  cities  report 
exceptional  increase  in  values,  especially  residence 
values,  due  to  zoning.  Realtors  report  that  blighted  dis- 
tricts and  those  that  were  starting  to  run  down  are  now 
coming  back.  City  engineers  report  that  zoning  is  saving 
the  city  money  in  the  design  of  sewers,  paving,  grading 
and  other  public  works,  as  it  is  now  possible  to  calculate 
the  kind  and  intensity  of  future  growth  without  having 
to  make  a  large  allowance  for  contingencies.  Telephone, 
electric  light,  gas  and  trolley  companies  report  that  zon- 
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ing  is  making  it  possible  for  them  to  eliminate  much  of 
their  guesswork  as  to  what  service  they  must  provide 
ahead  for. 

That  property  owners  appreciate  zoning  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  proving  very  jealous  of  its  in- 
vasion and  they  often  throng  hearings  to  protect  their 
rights  as  established  through  zoning.  Building  inspec- 
tors report  that  zoning,  so  far  from  retarding  building, 
is  actually  accelerating  it.  In  East  Orange  it  actually  in- 
creased 1000  per  cent,  within  a  few  months  after  the  zon- 
ing ordinance  was  adopted,  because  people  then  dared  to 
build  as  they  had  not  before. 

GIFTS  OF  PEOPEBTY  TO  THE  CITY. 

Most  cities  have,  in  the  past,  received  gifts  of  land 
from  time  to  time,  especially  for  park  purposes.  How- 
ever, of  late  years  the  existence  of  a  city  plan  showing 
graphically  what  the  city  needs  to  round  out  its  service 
to  the  public  has  accelerated  such  giving.  This  is  notably 
true  in  Omaha,  Springfield,  La  Crosse,  St.  Louis,  Port- 
land, Dallas,  San  Antonio,  Chattanooga,  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  New  London,  Memphis,  Kansas  City  and 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

In  Springfield  the  Park  Board,  by  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  various  property  owners  the  complete  park 
system  plans,  has  been  donated  over  three-quarters  of 
the  land  needed. 

Portland,  Ore.,  property  owners  have  donated  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  needed  for  a  carrying  out  of  the  park- 
way and  boulevard  plans. 

IMPEOVED  METHODS  OF  PAYING  FOE  IMPEOVEMENTS. 

The  process  of  paying  for  improvements  by  assessing 
benefits  on  abuttors  and  nearby  property  owners  has 
come  into  far  more  general  use  during  the  last  few  years. 
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In  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis,  property  owners  in  sec- 
tions where  there  are  no  parks  are  now  petitioning  the 
city  to  create  parks  in  their  neighborhoods  at  their  own 
expense.  In  Minneapolis  even  playgrounds  are  largely 
paM  for  by  local  assessment.  Many  cities  report  that 
new  thoroughfares  are  paid  for  locally,  except  in  small 
part. 

In  Milwaukee  they  have  been  using  for  several  years 
a  method  of  purchasing  land  needed  for  public  improve- 
ments that  they  claim  has  saved  the  city  over  one-quarter 
of  the  cost.  It  consists  in  putting  all  such  purchases  in  the 
hands  of  a  city  real  estate  agent,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
realtors  in  the  city.  He  buys  outright,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval, as  to  details,  of  the  Land  Commissioners  and  the 
City  Council.  His  appeal  to  the  owners'  civic  pride  us- 
ually succeeds.  In  the  few  cases  that  are  taken  to  the 
courts  the  prices  at  which  neighboring  properties  were 
privately  purchased  stand  as  evidence  of  value. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  nine-tenths  of  the  building  line 
easements  are  secured  for  nothing  by  similar  private  dis- 
cussion. 

The  "pay-as-you-go"  policy  has  been  carried  to  the 
extreme  in  various  cities  such  as  Worcester,  Mass. 
Where  the  various  public  services  are  all  adequate  for 
the  demand  the  "pay-as-you-go"  policy  is  of  considerable 
value,  even  when  applied  to  public  improvements  as 
well  as  to  current  administrative  expenses,  but  few 
cities  do  provide  adequate  services.  Most  have  much  to 
do  to  catch  up  on  their  deficiencies.  To  such  the  "pay- 
as-you-go"  policy  is  proving  suicidal,  as  it  inevitably 
means  temporary  patching  and  wasteful  repatching  in- 
stead of  the  more  economical  permanent  improvements. 

In  many  cities  needed  improvements  are  being  carried 
out  gradually  over  a  long  series  of  years,  all  according 
to  a  program  of  relative  urgency  determined  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  after  the  complete  city  plan  has 
been  finished.  This  is  notably  true  in  St.  Louis,  East 
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Orange,  Springfield  and  Memphis.  In  St.  Louis,  how- 
ever, the  citizens  became  impatient  to  see  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  plan  realized  right  away,  so  they 
voted  a  single  bond  issue  of  $87,000,000  to  speed  up  the 
execution  of  the  plan.  Los  Angeles  similarly  voted 
$26,000,000. 

The  many  cities  that  are  purchasing  remnants  and  left- 
over corners  and  ends  in  their  improvement  work  are 
finding  that  their  resale  is  profitable,  yet  general  excess 
condemnation  has  not  been  used  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  prove  where,  if  ever,  it  is  worth  the  extra  capi- 
tal involved. 

PAYING  FOE  CITY  PLANS. 

Most  city  planning  is  paid  for  by  municipal  appropria- 
tion. In  various  outstanding  cases,  however,  where  this 
was  not  feasible,  adequate  funds  have  been  raised  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  as  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Cincin- 
nati. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  ways  of  getting 
started  is  that  used  in  Worcester,  where  the  Committee 
on  Civic  Affairs  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  fathered 
the  organization  of  a  widely  representative  Citizens  City 
Plan  Committee.  This  Citizens  Committee  of  75  then 
raised  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  diagnose  the  city's  con- 
dition and  needs  from  a  city  planning  standpoint  and  this 
survey  showed  so  convincingly  the  urgent  need  of  city 
planning  that  the  City  Council  forthwith  made  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  complete  study. 

However,  the  best  methods  of  paying  for  plans  is  that 
in  use  in  Indiana,  where  any  city  by  a  vote  of  City  Coun- 
cil can  allocate  a  three  to  seven  mill  tax  permanently  to 
the  Planning  Commission  for  their  continuing  planning 
work. 

DISCUSSION 

JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge. 

I  have  taken  the  city  of  Flint,  Michigan,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  one  of  the  smaller  cities  has  done  in  the  way 
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of  carrying  out  definite  recommendations  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  city  plan  study,  and  will  report  on  them  in 
brief  fashion. 

Thoroughfares:  103,000  feet  of  new  main  thorough- 
fares opened  or  old  streets  widened  to  a  width  of  80  or 
100  feet,  to  conform  with  a  main  thoroughfare  plan. 
Most  of  this  was  secured  with  almost  no  expense  at  time 
of  recording  new  sub-division. 

50,000  feet  of  boulevard  and  park  ways,  mostly  100 
feet  wide,  secured  by  platting  and  purchase.  These  are 
in  addition  to  other  boulevards  laid  out  which  did  not 
specifically  conform  with  the  city  planning  recommenda- 
tions. 

Parks:  380  acres  have  been  added  to  the  park  system 
by  purchase  and  gift.  Only  that  park  area  which  con- 
formed to  the  plan  is  included  in  this  figure. 

School  Sites:  These  sites  total  65  acres  secured,  and 
their  location  conforms  exactly  or  almost  exactly  to  the 
city  planning  recommendations. 

Industrial  District  on  the  east  side:  The  Flint  Belt 
Line  Railway  has  been  completed,  is  in  operation,  and  a 
number  of  factory  sites  have  been  developed  along  the 
right  of  way.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "G-arden 
City  &  Town  Planning/'  in  commenting  on  the  Flint 
City  Plan,  said  that  the  belt  line  project  was  a  dream 
and  that  the  imagination  of  the  town  planners  should  be 
restricted.  On  the  contrary,  the  belt  line  is  Flint's  great- 
est city  planning  accomplishment. 

Zoning:  A  zoning  survey  and  tentative  use  map  is 
complete,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Town  Board 
along  with  the  text  of  the  ordinance  during  May,  1924. 

Civic  Center:  A  bill  was  recently  presented  in  Con- 
gress to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  new  Post  Office 
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on  a  site  as  indicated  on  the  proposed  Civic  Center  plan. 
The  War  Memorial  Committee  seems  greatly  in  favor  of 
a  Community  Building  on  the  Civic  Center  site. 

Education:  It  is  planned  to  teach  city  planning  in  the 
Flint  schools  and  to  prepare  a  city  planning  text-book 
which  will  be  printed  on  the  High  School  presses. 

JOSEPH  A.  STEINMETZ,  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  many  accomplishments  in  city  planning  which 
are  to  the  credit  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  shall  cite 
only  two.  In  the  last  decade  over  100  grade  crossings 
have  been  eliminated.  Many  of  these  were  in  the  fac- 
tory area  or  congested  portions  of  the  city  where  ex- 
press trains  took  enormous  toll  of  workers. 

Our  property  owners  are  now  recognizing  very  gener- 
ally the  advantage  of  harmony  in  style  of  buildings,  and 
as  a  notable  illustration  of  this  I  might  cite  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  old  Pennsylvania  Square  where  buildings  are 
being  erected  of  very  pleasing  bright  red  brick,  follow- 
ing very  much  the  type  of  building  used  in  the  time  of 
William  Perm. 


G.  GOBDOIT  WniTNAXir,  Los  Angeles. 

One  of  the  things  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ford  is  of  particu- 
lar local  interest,  namely,  the  facility  by  which  new  front- 
age can  be  acquired  through  the  process  of  sub-division. 
During  the  last  calendar  year  there  were  recorded  in 
Los  Angeles  County  1,434  sub-divisions  and  we  have  se- 
cured setbacks  on  approximately  115  miles  of  frontage 
on  new  100  foot  thoroughfares,  or  thoroughfares  wid- 
ened to  100  feet  at  the  mere  cost  of  recording  the  plat. 

EDWAKD  M.  BASSETT,  New  York. 

The  discussion  so  far  has  brought  out  the  importance 
of  the  subject  of  platting  and  street  widening.  In  this 
connection  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  all  private  agree- 
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ments  are  contractual  and  that  they  can  be  enforced  only 
by  citizens  between  themselves  and  as  a  rule  they  are 
not  permanent,  although  I  admit  that  the  effect  of  them 
may  be  permanent.  They  do  not,  and  should  not,  take 
the  place  of  municipal  regulations.  When  you  accom- 
plish setbacks  by  zoning  you  are  doing  it  under  the  police 
regulations,  and  you  must  be  able  to  prove  a  relation  to 
health,  safety,  morals  and  the  general  welfare.  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  so  far  as  possible  you  use  the  term  "  front 
yard  regulations,"  rather  than  " setbacks, "  because  the 
courts  are  used  to  the  terms  "  back-yards, "  "  side-yards  " 
and  conceivably  will  recognize  "front-yards."  Setbacks, 
on  the  other  hand,  savor  too  much  of  possible  future 
street  widening,  and  the  courts  might  feel  that  such 
should  not  be  imposed  under  the  police  power. 

RUSSELL  VAN  NEST  BLACK,  Palo  Alto. 

I  should  like  merely  to  cite  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tion between  city  boards,  which  has  resulted  in  the  sav- 
ing of  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  better  results.  The  School  Board  and  the  Park  Board 
of  Palo  Alto  felt  that  they  were  working  toward  a  com- 
mon goal,  and  the  plan  has  been  developed  by  which  the 
School  Board  secures  a  much  larger  tract,  one  that  will 
serve  both  for  school  house  site,  for  playground  and  for 
community  park. 

MB.  BASSETT. 

My  opinion  is  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions 
in  city  development  is  the  acquiring  of  small  parks  and 
playgrounds.  Many  of  our  large  cities  do  not  take  up 
the  subject  of  small  parks  in  outlying  districts  until  the 
outlying  district  becomes  built  up,  and  then  to  make 
room  for  the  park,  buildings  must  be  torn  down  at  great 
cost  which  is  assessed  on  property  owners  on  the  basis 
of  alleged  benefit.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are 
on  the  official  city  map  20,000  miles  of  streets  not  yet 
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opened,  and  there  is  not  a  single  small  playground  in 
this  whole  area. 

HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  St.  Louis. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  which  Mr.  Bassett  has 
spoken  of,  I  should  like  to  cite  one  or  two  experiences. 
The  St.  Louis  Planning  Commission  is  called  upon  for 
help  by  smaller  communities  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 
A  sub-division  of  about  1,000  acres  came  before  the  gov- 
erning authorities  of  a  community  of  about  5,000.  The 
sub-division  as  originally  laid  out  was  inadvisable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  municipality,  both  in  the  size 
of  the  lot  and  in  the  width  of  the  streets.  It  also  con- 
tained no  provision  for  small  parks.  The  city  of  St. 
Louis  was  interested  because  in  its  expansion  it  would 
doubtless  take  in  this  particular  community.  After  nego- 
tiation with  the  owners  of  the  sub-division,  an  agreement 
was  reached  whereby  40  acres  were  set  aside  on  the  plat, 
the  owners  agreeing  to  keep  it  open  for  three  years.  It 
was  so  arranged  that  if  the  community  did  not  buy  the 
tract,  it  would  sub-divide  easily  into  very  desirable  lots. 
Thereafter  the  community,  by  bond  issue,  secured  enough 
money  to  buy  the  tract  at  the  original  price. 

In  another  instance,  when  the  major  street  plan  re- 
quired such  a  large  percentage  of  a  tract  that  its  owner 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  we  were  able  to  persuade 
the  owner  to  sub-divide  in  accordance  with  the  major 
street  plan,  even  though  it  gave  him  a  less  advantageous 
plat,  and  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  sell,  on 
the  understanding  that  we  would  compensate  him.  This 
was  later  done  by  a  relief  bill  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  a  specific 
appropriation  was  made  as  compensation,  based  on  the 
difference  in  price  between  what  the  tract  actually  sold 
for,  and  what  it  reasonably  would  have  sold  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  plan. 
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Some  sub-divisions  in  St.  Louis  which  cover  tracts  of 
difficult  topography,  have  been  practically  unmarketable 
because  of  the  complicated  street  plan.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  taken  two  or  three  of  such  tracts,  in  the 
main  of  small  acreage  and  made  new  plans  for  them, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owners.  They  have  since  been 
marketed  with  much  more  success  and  houses  have  been 
constructed. 

When  Mr.  Ford  spoke  of  the  increased  property  values 
caused  by  street  widenings  in  the  business  district  of 
Memphis,  it  occured  to  me  that  instances  like  this  and 
many  others  that  could  be  cited  could  be  used  to  estab- 
lish in  the  minds  of  our  municipal  governing  boards 
that  city  planning  does  actually  increase  the  value  of 
taxable  property  and  consequently  will  increase  the  rev- 
enue from  taxation;  but  until  this  fact  does  get  estab- 
lished we  should  be  able  to  finance  planning  commissions, 
which  are  always  short  of  funds,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  appropriations,  by  collecting  relatively  small 
sums  from  public-spirited  citizens,  and  from  citizens 
whose  properties  will  be  increased  in  value  by  the  carry- 
ing out  of  planning  programs. 

CHAELES  H.  CHENEY,  Redondo  Beach. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anywhere  in  the  country  can  there 
be  found  a  place  where  as  satisfactory  a  plan  has  been 
formulated  for  securing  opportunity  for  children's  play 
as  in  the  city  of  Oakland.  Playgrounds  there  are  oper- 
ated by  a  separate  playground  commission  which  secures 
under  the  State  Law  adequate  funds  for  playground 
teachers  for  all  the  schools.  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
adopted  this  plan  and  has  very  recently  acquired  about 
fifty  playgrounds  located  as  near  as  possible  at  the  cen- 
ter of  child  population,  and  in  accordance  with  scien- 
tific city  planning  principles.  I  believe  that  if  you  sepa- 
rate  small  playgrounds  for  children  under  12  years  from 
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their  school  you  will  be  practically  duplicating  the  school 
playgrounds  and  that  means  the  duplication  of  the  capi- 
tal expense,  and  you  will  find  not  nearly  as  many  chil- 
dren on  the  playground  located  away  from  the  school. 

At  Palos  Verdes  we  have  arranged  to  have  a  combined 
elementary  school  and  playground  every  mile  or  every 
ten  acres  for  children  under  twelve;  every  mile  for  the 
intermediate  or  junior  high  school,  and  every  three  miles 
a  high  school  plant  with  ball  ground,  stadium  and  tennis 
courts,  and  opportunity  for  adult  recreation. 


CONCLUSION. 

Unquestionably  city  planning  has  come  to  stay.  It  is 
quite  in  line  with  modern  tendencies  in  business.  It  is 
order,  system,  planning  ahead.  It  means  merely  doing 
for  the  city  what  every  good  business  man  or  manufac- 
turer does  for  his  own  plant,  and,  more  than  that,  it  saves 
these  men  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  expense  to  which 
they  are  now  subjected  without  redress.  Planning  makes 
the  city  a  more  human  as  well  as  a  healthier  and  more 
convenient  place  to  live  in.  Never  was  the  phrase  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  truer  than 
in  the  case  of  city  planning. 

City  planning  can  no  longer  be  called  a  luxury.  It  is 
merely  common  sense.  City  planning  commissions  are 
everywhere  demonstrating  that  they  are  an  economic  ne- 
cessity in  the  community.  They  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  in  what  they  are  saving  our  cities  and  towns. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CITIZENS'   COMMIT- 
TEES  IN   SECURING   PUBLIC   SUPPORT 
FOR  A  CITY  PLANNING  PROGRAM 

JOHN  NOLEN 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

What  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  city  planning  chain? 
Is  it  not  the  general  lack  of  understanding  by  the  public 
of  what  city  planning  is,  its  purpose,  its  method,  its 
advantages,  its  cost,  its  justification?  And  is  not  this 
lack  of  understanding  due  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to  the 
lack  of  effective  publicity? 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  in  the  affirmative, 
what  is  the  place  of  citizens ?  committees  in  securing  sup- 
port or  backing  for  city  planning  in  its  various  stages  ? 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  that  many  of  the  official  func- 
tions of  cities  today  began  as  private  endeavor,  and  have 
now  become  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  regular  city  gov- 
ernment. Examples  might  be  given  in  the  various  move- 
ments for  parks,  playgrounds,  public  health  and  hygiene, 
libraries  and  museums — in  fact,  almost  every  municipal 
activity  that  has  to  do  with  welfare  work  of  a  public  na- 
ture. We  all  know  that  city  planning  can  properly  be 
added  to  this  list. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY   CITIZENS  * 
COMMITTEES. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  place 
of  citizens '  committees  in  a  city  planning  program.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that 
city  planning  projects  themselves  must,  with  rare  excep- 
tion, wait  for  execution  upon  public  authorities  and  pub- 
lic action. 

The  citizens'  committees,  however,  can  render  services 
that  may  be  conveniently  put  down  under  three  heads. 
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In  the  first  place,  they  can  continue  to  do  for  city  plan- 
ning what  they  have  done  for  other  subjects  for  many 
decades, — they  can  initiate  city  planning  work  before  its 
value  is  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  which  means 
usually,  also,  before  it  is  appreciated  by  the  city  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  a  citizens'  committee  can  guide  city 
planning,  once  a  program  has  been  made,  by  keeping 
proposals  before  the  public  in  cases  where  through  a 
shift  in  the  personnel  of  a  city  government  or  for  other 
reasons  plans  of  merit  may  be  lost  sight  of.  Third,  citi- 
zens' committees  can  render  a  service  in  helping  a  city 
government  "put  across,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  projects 
approved  by  the  city  government  involving  bond  issues, 
special  appropriations  or  the  passing  of  ordinances,  as 
in  the  case  of  zoning.  Citizens '  committees  are  often  in 
a  better  position  for  publicity  work  than  official  commis- 
sions, because  of  funds  at  their  disposal  or  the  greater 
freedom  and  initiative  which  they  have.  Among  the  best 
examples  of  the  work  of  so-called  citizens'  committees 
may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Akron,  Ohio ;  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Cohasset,  Mass. ;  Dallas, 
Elkhart,  Ind. ;  Erie,  Pa.;  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Minneapolis,  Pasadena,  Pittsburgh,  San 
Diego,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Walpole,  Mass. ;  Worcester. 

In  all  these  places,  and  many  others,  citizens'  organi- 
zations of  some  sort,  as  distinguished  from  official  bodies, 
were  important  factors  in  promoting  city  planning.  But 
these  organizations  were  different  in  character.  In  many 
cases  they  were  simply  a  committee  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  or  other  regularly  constituted  commercial 
bodies.  In  others  they  were  citizens'  organizations  of 
various  forms,  definitely  organized  to  work  for  city 
planning. 

In  Akron  the  city  planning  work  was  guided  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  I  have  no  detail  information 
as  to  methods  employed  and  results.  In  Cohasset,  a  very 
small  Massachusetts  town,  the  initiative  was  taken  by  a 
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local  Men's  Club,  and  the  work  of  planning  and  carrying 
out  civic  improvements,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than 
$100,000,  was  paid  for  by  private  subscriptions.  The  im- 
provement work  in  Walpole,  another  Massachusetts 
town,  was  initiated  and  directed  by  the  Walpole  Com- 
munity Federation.  Its  object  was  to  league  the  officers 
and  committees  and  existing  organizations  in  the  town 
of  Walpole  in  a  community  organization  as  a  clearing 
house  through  which,  with  the  united  assistance  of  the 
community,  plans  and  programs  may  be  prepared  to  fur- 
ther the  progress  of  the  town.  Walpole,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  small  community  of  five  thousand  popu- 
lation, has  a  long  list  of  town  planning  improvements  to 
its  credit,  which  have  been  admirably  summarized  in 
charts  and  lists  in  a  volume  entitled  "Town  Planning  for 
Small  Communities "  published  in  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  Series. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  began  its  city  planning  work  by 
utilizing  the  Park  and  Pleasure  Drive  Association,  a  vol- 
untary citizens'  association,  privately  supported  and 
conducted  through  a  long  period  of  years  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, planning,  development  and  maintenance  of  public 
parks.  This  association  undertook  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  city  plan  and  report,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  city  government.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  influence  city  planning  studies  of  this  sort  have 
upon  the  policy  of  a  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  one  of  the  best  forms  of  publicity,  and 
provide  a  city  planning  program  for  local  educational 
work  of  a  more  definite  character  than  can  be  secured 
through  the  more  theoretical  and  abstract  arguments  for 
city  planning  in  general. 

CLEVELAND. 

Cleveland  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  move  in  city  plan- 
ning, and  action  was  taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  first  committee  was  on  the  grouping  of  public  build- 
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ings  in  1899.  Since  that  year  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  inaugurated  and  backed  city  planning  en- 
terprises dealing  with  the  union  station  and  other  rail- 
road facilities,  river  and  harbor  improvement,  bridges, 
housing,  parks,  street  changes,  museums  and  many  other 
matters  of  a  city  planning  character.  A  recent  report  on 
city  planning  for  Cleveland  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
proposes  the  formation  of  an  association  the  purposes  of 
which  would  be : 

1.  Organization:    The  charter  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation should  be  the  civic  and  professional  organizations 
called  to  the  initial  meeting  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

2.  Purposes :   The  purposes  of  the  association  might 
be— 

(1)  To  promote  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Cleveland. 

(2)  To  raise  the  fund  for  correlating  and  completing 
such  a  plan. 

(3)  To  publish  the  plan. 

(4)  To  be  the  organ  of  contact  between  the  official  com- 
mission and  the  Cleveland  public. 

3.  Membership:    There  should  be  three  classes   of 
membership — active,  auxiliary  and  supporting. 

In  addition  to  the  Cleveland  city  planning  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  many  studies 
and  reports  were  made  by  city  and  county  authorities 
and  by  civic  organizations  other  than  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  They  include  studies  of  the  growth  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Cleveland,  transportation,  bridges, 
parks,  and  studies  of  finance  and  legislation. 

CHICAGO. 

The  plan  of  Chicago  was  presented  to  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  Afterwards 
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the  Chicago  Plan  Com  mission  was  created,  the  appoint- 
ments being  made  by  the  Mayor,  the  Commission  having 
advisory  but  not  executive  powers.  Nearly  one-half  the 
members  of  the  Commercial  Club  were  appointed  on  the 
Plan  Commission,  which  included  the  Aldermen  and  all 
heads  of  city  departments.  Other  members  chosen  from 
every  section  of  the  city  and  from  every  walk  of  life 
made  up  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Plan  Commission.  The  cost  of  the  original 
Chicago  Plan  has  been  set  down  as  $85,000,  which  cov- 
ered the  publication  of  the  original  report.  The  Commer- 
cial Club  expended  in  addition  over  $50,000  to  maintain 
its  technical  staff.  The  Commercial  Club  provided  dur- 
ing a  decade  a  total  of  over  $300,000  on  account  of  the 
Chicago  Plan.  City  appropriations  have  amounted  to 
$270,000.00. 

There  is  an  extensive  record  of  the  educational  cam- 
paign of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  subsequent  to  the 
printing  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  report  already 
referred  to.  A  brief  summary  follows: 

1.  Publication    of   the   booklet   entitled    "Chicago's 
Greatest   Issue— An   Official  Plan,"   of   which   165,000 
copies  were  distributed  throughout  the  city. 

2.  A  school  text-book  entitled  "Wacker's  Manual  of 
the  Plan  of  Chicago, ' '  of  which  more  than  150,000  copies 
have  been  published. 

3.  The  Chicago  daily  press.    Publishers,  editors,  re- 
porters, cartoonists  and  feature  writers  cooperated  in- 
telligently and  generously  to  carry  the  message  of  Chi- 
cago 's  Plan  to  the  people. 

4.  A  notable  pamphlet  entitled  "Fifty  Millions  for 
Nothing,"  dealing  with  the  lake  front. 

5.  Innumerable  other  pamphlets  and  reports,  includ- 
ing "Chicago's  World-wide  Influence  in  City  Planning," 
"Appeal  to  Business  Men,"  "How  to  Go  About  City 
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Planning, ' '  and  special  Chicago  Plan  reports  of  one  kind 
and  another. 

6.  A  lecture  bureau.    It  is  estimated  that  175,000  peo- 
ple have  been  directly  reached  by  lectures,  which  is  one 
in  every  fourteen  residents  of  Chicago. 

7.  A  motion-picture  campaign,  consisting  of  a  two- 
reel  feature  entitled  "A  Tale  of  One  City,"  to  audiences 
of  more  than  150,000  people.     The  opening  was  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  to  an  audience  which  packed  the  house 
to  capacity,  and  was  as  representative  as  a  grand  opera 
occasion. 

8.  Combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  pulpit,  based  upon  the  Commission's  publication  en- 
titled "Seed  Thoughts  for  Sermons. " 

9.  The  publication  by  Walter  D.  Moody  of  a  volume 
of  430  pages  entitled  "What  of  the  City? — America 's. 
Greatest  Issue — What  It  Is  and  How  to  Go  About  It  to 
Achieve  Success." 

WOBCESTEK. 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  committee  of  seventy-five  citi- 
zens from  various  organizations  and  walks  in  life  was 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  cooperate 
with  the  City  Planning  Board  in  promoting  the  idea 
of  a  city  plan  for  Worcester.  A  special  supplement  was 
issued  by  a  local  newspaper.  The  General  Secretary  of 
the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce  states: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  what  progress  has 
been  made  is  directly  traceable  to  this  Citizens '  Commit- 
tee, in  that  they  have  been  able  to  crystallize  public  opin- 
ion in  a  way  that  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  Planning  Board  itself  to  do." 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

City  planning  began  in  Minneapolis  in  1909  with  the 
organization  of  a  citizen  body  known  as  the  Civic  Asso- 
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elation,  which  originated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  and  was  sponsored  by  leading  clubs  of  the  city. 
This  association  educated  the  people  of  the  city  to  the 
need  of  a  city  plan,  and  through  subscription  raised  ap- 
proximately $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  creating  such  a 
plan.  "The  Plan  of  Minneapolis/'  costing  $10,000  to 
print,  a  volume  of  over  200  pages,  illustrated  in  color, 
giving  in  detail  a  description  of  the  plan  and  the  means 
by  which  it  can  be  carried  out,  was  completed  in  1917. 
The  Civic  Association  ceased  to  function  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  plan.  Partly  as  a  result  of  their  labors, 
an  official  City  Planning  Commission  was  created  in 
1919.  But  the  old  plan  was  not  followed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  the  executive  departments  of  the  government.  It 
is  stated  that  the  government  of  Minneapolis  today  is 
controlled  by  the  Labor  party,  whereas  the  people  so  far 
interested  unofficially  in  the  city  plan  have  been  of  the 
conservative  party.  Desirable  cooperation  is  lacking, 
and  the  efficiency  of  a  citizens'  committee  made  up  of 
conservatives  is  said  to  be  doubtful,  but  that  a  committee 
made  up  by  a  representative  group  of  the  Labor  party 
would  be  beneficial.  The  new  Planning  Commission  has 
the  support  of  the  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  the 
Real  Estate  Boards,  and  the  various  civic  and  public 
welfare  clubs  and  organizations. 

DALLAS. 

From  Dallas  comes  the  opinion  that : 

"  Undoubtedly  the  desire  for  city  planning  should  come 
from  groups  of  citizens  and  taxpayers.  They  should 
create  the  sentiment  for  city  planning  among  the  entire 
citizenship  or  at  least  the  majority,  in  order  to  impress 
its  necessity  upon  the  city  officers.  I  make  this  statement 
because  I  believe  that  unless  the  citizens  and  taxpayers 
have  to  fight  for  city  planning  and  overcome  obstacles, 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  a  city  plan  will  be  left  to 
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chance.  These  same  groups  or  committees,  having  once 
fought  and  convinced  their  fellow-men  of  the  need  for  a 
city  plan,  will  not  sit  idly  by  after  the  plan  has  been 
made  and  permit  it  to  be  pigeon-holed  in  some  city  offi- 
cial's desk  and  forgotten.  They  will  insist  on  the  active 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  plan. ' ' 

In  1902  the  Civic  Improvement  League  of  Dallas  was 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  George  B.  Dealey,  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  with  the  direct  cooperation 
of  the  American  Civic  Association.  In  1909  the  Dallas 
News  published  a  series  of  letters  outlining  the  impor- 
tant features  of  city  planning  for  Dallas.  These  letters 
were  clipped  and  sent  through  the  mail  to  a  selected  list 
of  leading  citizens.  Beginning  in  1910,  the  Dallas  News 
carried  on  a  campaign  for  suggestions  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant civic  work  Dallas  should  undertake  during  the 
year.  Through  this  activity  civic  improvement  became 
the  talk  of  the  day.  Later,  in  1918,  the  Dallas  Property 
Owners'  Association  was  organized,  also  a  voluntary 
body  financed  by  private  subscription. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  activities,  a  union  termi- 
nal passenger  station  was  built,  grade  crossings  elimi- 
nated, and  land  acquired  for  parks,  playgrounds  and 
boulevards  and  other  improvements  of  a  city  planning 
nature.  In  1919  the  Metropolitan  Development  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  and  a  City  Plan  Commission  estab- 
lished by  a  charter  amendment.  There  is  now  a  City 
Plan  Engineer,  but  up  to  1922  his  salary  was  paid,  not 
by  the  official  City  Plan  Commission,  but  by  a  citizens' 
group.  The  city  government  now  has  an  annual  budget 
of  $8,000  employing  a  City  Plan  Engineer,  a  draftsman 
and  a  stenographer. 

CINCINNATI. 

The  United  City  Planning  Committee  of  Cincinnati 
was  formed  in  1915  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  city 
planning  movement  in  Cincinnati.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  interest  in  the  subject  whatever.  The  Committee 
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consisted  of  delegates  or  representatives  of  a  few  ex- 
isting general  civic  organizations  such  as  the  City  Club, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.  The  first  step  was  to  obtain 
State  legislation.  During  the  war  the  Committee  was 
inactive,  but  the  work  was  revived  in  1919.  The  Com- 
mittee started  out  with  representatives  of  six  organiza- 
tions, but  now  includes  over  thirty.  Each  organization 
names  its  own  delegates,  and  as  many  as  it  pleases,  but 
with  only  one  vote  on  a  division.  There  has  never  been 
a  division.  Membership  includes  all  civic  organizations 
and  all  professional  organizations  relating  to  the  subject, 
such  as  realtors,  engineers,  architects,  etc.  The  constitu- 
tion specifies  three  purposes: 

First — To  conduct  an  educational  compaign. 

Second — To  raise  funds. 

Third — To  be  organ  of  contact  betwen  the  public  and 
commission. 

The  Committee  agreed  from  the  beginning  that  its 
work  should  be  for  a  comprehensive  city  plan — nothing 
less,  nothing  more,  nothing  else.  Also  that  it  should  be 
an  official  plan,  and  therefore  that  the  fund,  except  for 
incidental  expenses,  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  official 
Commission. 

The  United  City  Planning  Committee  of  Cincinnati 
has  raised  over  $100,000,  and  transmitted  over  $90,000 
to  the  official  Commission.  The  original  idea  was  that 
the  unofficial  Committee  should  raise  $70,000  and  the  city 
would  contribute  $30,000.  So  far,  I  understand,  the  city 
has  contributed  nothing.  There  have  been  over  5,000 
contributors  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $15,000.  The  educa- 
tional function  of  the  unofficial  Committee  has  been  con- 
stantly performed  through  leaflets,  postals,  telegraph 
messages,  press  publicity — always  "  ding-donging "  on 
what  the  city  plan  is,  what  it  includes  and  what  it  means 
for  the  city.  The  words  "city  plan"  now  represent  some- 
thing worth  while  in  Cincinnati,  and  nearly  everybody 
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is  familiar  with  the  expression,  and  nobody  thinks  of 
proposing  a  new  public  improvement  without  ascertain- 
ing its  relationship  to  the  city  plan.  In  general,  the  un- 
official Committee  has  taken  no  stand  for  or  against  any 
city  improvement,  but  adheres  closely  to  the  proposition 
of  having  a  city  plan.  A  special  feature  in  the  method  of 
raising  the  money  for  the  city  planning  work  in  Cincin- 
nati was  the  inclusion  of  it  in  the  Cincinnati  Community 
Chest,  contributions,  however,  to  be  only  as  "  specially 
designated. ' '  Nearly  all  the  collections  were  made  by  this 
method. 

The  following  opinion  is  expressed  by  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Committee: 

"In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  local  situations  in  dif- 
ferent cities  make  it  impossible  to  recommend  a  uniform 
formula  for  citizens'  organization  and  activity.  Some 
such  organization  and  activity  is  necessary;  for  mere 
official  activity  can  never  create  sufficient  public  opinion 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  planning.  The  ideal  program 
would  be  an  intensive  citizens'  educational  campaign 
preceding  creation  of  a  planning  commision,  so  that  the 
planning  commission  will  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  citi- 
zens' agitation;  that  the  leaders  of  the  citizens'  move- 
ment will  be  appointed  on  the  planning  commission  and 
the  city's  appropriation  will  be  more  easily  obtained. 
This  ideal  program  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  since  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  the  citizens  to  be  active  with  so  little 
tangible  in  sight,  or  so  little  concrete  as  is  a  mere  educa- 
tional campaign.  Our  type,  while  slow  in  producing  re- 
sults and  involving  problems  of  adjustment  between  an 
active  citizens '  agency  and  an  official  agency,  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  creating  a  public  which  is  interested  in  see- 
ing results,  especially  when  that  public  has  helped  to  con- 
tribute funds." 

PITTSBUKGH. 

The  Citizens '  Committee  on  a  City  Plan  for  Pittsburgh 
was  organized  in  1918  with  nine  directors.  The  Commit- 
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tee  has  now  official  status,  is  self -created  and  self -perpet- 
uating. The  qualification  for  membership  is  subscription 
to  the  funds  of  the  association.  In  the  beginning  it  in- 
cluded only  about  twenty  members,  but  has  now  over 
two  hundred  individuals  and  corporations.  Subscrip- 
tions range  from  $100  to  $20,000.  The  completed  work 
has  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000.  Of  this  sum 
$40,000  was  spent  for  the  basic  maps.  The  first  two  re- 
ports, "A  Major  Street  Plan"  and  "Pittsburgh  Play- 
grounds, ' '  were  followed  by  later  reports  covering  Tran- 
sit, Parks,  Waterways,  and  Railroads  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District.  Meetings,  dinners,  etc.,  cost  $2,500,  which  was 
virtually  underwritten  by  individual  subscriptions.  But 
the  detailed  cost  estimates  of  the  separate  reports  are  of 
little  value  to  other  cities  unless  conditions  are  compar- 
able in  detail.  The  Committee  has  financed  itself  for  two 
more  years  to  continue  publicity  and  educational  promo- 
tion of  the  plan.  Mr.  Bigger  is  in  charge. 

JOHNSTOWN",  PA. 

The  two  striking  features  of  the  educational  work  in 
behalf  of  city  planning  in  Johnstown  are:  First,  that 
it  was  carried  on  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  it- 
self— really  through  the  initiative  and  energy  of  its  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  L.  J.  Buettner — and,  secondly,  the  interest 
that  was  aroused  through  the  children  in  the  public 
schools.  The  challenge  went  forth  on  the  part  of  the 
children  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  officials  of  the  munici- 
pal government  that,  "If  you  don't  grasp  the  opportu- 
nity to  improve  Johnstown  and  give  it  the  place  it  de- 
serves among  cities  of  the  country,  we  will."  Boys  and 
girls  of  the  grammar  grades  afforded  convincing  argu- 
ments for  adopting  the  Planning  Commision's  Report. 
Pupils  presented  illustrated  lectures  urging  civic  im- 
provement, and  the  discussion  of  city  planning  was  one 
of  the  leading  features  at  the  graduating  exercises  of 
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the  high  school  classes.  Public  addresses  were  made  by 
the  children  on  such  subjects  as,  "The  City  as  a  Whole/' 
" Thoroughfares/'  "Rivers  and  Bridges, "  "Parks  and 
Playgrounds, "  "Municipal  Buildings.''  The  liberal  co- 
operation of  local  newspapers,  including  the  reproduc- 
tion of  plans  and  sketches,  is  also  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  states  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  publicity  of  city  planning  matters  the  peo- 
ple of  Johnstown  do  not  ask,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do?"  but  "When  are  you  going  to  make  these  improve- 
ments?" 

BUFFALO. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging,  in  fact,  inspiring,  illus- 
trations of  what  a  citizens '  committee  can  do  is  the  case 
of  Buffalo,  where  an  association  of  citizens  known  as  the 
Buffalo  City  Planning  Association,  Inc.,  was  organized  to 
present  city  planning  to  the  public.  This  association 
doubted  whether  the  official  City  Planning  Committee 
could  ask  the  people  to  pay  their  money  to  give  publicity 
to  a  plan  to  spend  more  of  their  money,  so  these  citizens 
undertook  to  make  the  plan  public  at  their  own  expense, 
having  first  obtained  the  approval  of  the  City  Council. 

The  best  account  of  the  work  of  this  association  is 
that  of  C.  J.  Hamlin,  the  President,  which  is  given  here 
in  slightly  abbreviated  form : 

"The  Association  was  interested  in  bringing  in  the 
best  of  the  element  in  favor  of  the  plan.  We  held  a  meet- 
ing. We  invited  the  president  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Greater  Buffalo  Ad  Club,  and 
other  clubs  and  some  prominent  citizens  to  this  meeting 
and,  not  having  a  plan  so  beautifully  drawn  as  here,  we 
explained  to  them  the  plan  and  wondered  how  it  would 
be  received.  We  were  delighted  when  they  applauded. 

After  that  we  held  many  such  meetings  and  invited 
small  groups  to  see  the  plans  before  they  were  made  pub- 
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lie.  They  were  complimented  by  the  invitation  and,  one 
after  another,  we  interested  these  influential  groups  of 
citizens.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  publicity,  no  news- 
paper notices. 

Finally,  we  were  ready  for  publicity.  We  secured 
thirty  signatures  for  a  guarantee  of  $1,000  each  to  fi- 
nance our  publicity.  We  could  not  have  secured  this 
otherwise,  as  no  one  knew  about  it  except  these  promi- 
nent citizens. 

Next,  a  very  careful  mailing  list  was  prepared.  It 
listed  two  hundred  organizations  in  the  city.  We  wrote 
them  that  we  would  like  ten  names  to  send  our  literature 
to,  for  of  course,  as  you  know,  there  are  about  ten  peo- 
ple in  every  organization  who  run  it,  and  these  were  the 
people  who  got  on  our  list — the  people  who  do  the  talk- 
ing. We  went  to  the  Democrats  and  the  Eepublicans, 
and  finally  had  about  14,000  names.  We  got  an  address- 
ing machine  so  that  we  could  address  the  mailing  list 
over  night. 

We  had  a  dinner  for  the  newspapers,  told  them  our 
whole  plan  and  arranged  with  them  to  release  our  pub- 
licity. They  alternated  our  stories  between  the  Sun- 
day and  daily  papers — that  is,  between  the  morning  and 
evening  papers — and  there  was  city  planning  all  over  the 
place. 

We  sent  out,  under  a  one-cent  stamp,  our  Bulletin  No. 
1,  "Get  Behind  Buffalo  Today."  You  open  it  and  you 
see  Buffalo  of  today.  You  open  it  a  little  further  and 
you  see  Buffalo  of  tomorrow.  This  was  just  a  prelimi- 
nary statement  sent  to  the  public. 

We  showed,  in  our  next  Bulletin,  the  circuit  traffic  way 
on  a  map  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  enumerated  the  or- 
ganizations in  favor  of  it. 

Another  publicity  idea  was  to  offer  $100  in  cash  for  the 
best  name  for  the  proposed  circuit  traffic  way  and  we  had 
1S329  different  names  submitted  with  many  more,  count- 
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ing  duplicates.  You  know  how  it  is.  Your  boy  gets  in- 
terested and  he  gets  father  to  help  him  find  a  name,  and 
father,  in  hunting  for  a  name,  gets  sold  on  the  proposi- 
tion. The  name  finally  chosen  was  "The  Concourse " — 
a  meeting  place  of  peoples. 

The  third  bulletin  then  disclosed  the  buildings  and 
their  locations,  the  Civic  Center,  the  Convention  Hall, 
the  Music  Hall,  etc. 

We  had  lantern  slide  lectures  prepared,  trained  a 
corps  of  speakers  and  during  four  months,  we  addressed 
over  18,000  people  through  direct  talks. 

The  City  Planning  Committee  next  drew  up  a  resolu- 
tion fixing  the  whole  plan  and  submitted  it  to  the  Coun- 
cil. A  public  hearing  was  arranged  in  order  that  the 
people  themselves  might  discuss  it.  We  sent  this  reso- 
lution to  our  mailing  list  as  Bulletin  No.  4,  including  the 
newspapers'  editorial  endorsement  of  the  plan  and  an- 
nouncement of  the  hearing. 

A  few  days  before  the  hearing  we  sent  our  last  Bulle- 
tin, showing  in  detail  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
city.  Several  thousand  people  attended  the  hearing  and 
the  meeting  was  99  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  plan. ' ' 

ST.  LOUIS. 

In  view  of  the  recent  approval  in  St.  Louis  of  a  bond 
issue  of  over  $80,000,000  for  city  planning  projects,  the 
history  of  city  planning  effort  in  that  city  is  of  special 
interest  and  value.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  made  many 
city  planning  endeavors  from  1906  to  1915,  none  of  which 
produced  results.  These  included  the  appointment  of  a 
City  Plan  Commission  in  1912,  which  failed  to  under- 
stand its  problem  and  devoted  most  of  its  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  parkway  project,  which  was  lost  at  a 
special  election,  following  which  the  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion resigned  in  a  body.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  $100,000  was  expended  in  various  ways  during  this 
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decade  that  produced  no  tangible  results,  except,  per- 
haps, from  the  standpoint  of  indirect  public  education. 

The  Citizens'  City  Plan  Committee  of  St.  Louis  came 
into  being  following  the  resignation  of  the  members  of 
the  City  Plan  Commission  in  1915.  They  had  a  proper 
conception  of  beginning  by  planning  comprehensively. 
They  also  raised  funds  with  which  to  initiate  city  plan- 
ning work  of  a  technical  character  and  kept  public  in- 
terest alive.  Tribute  should  be  paid  here  to  Luther  Ely 
Smith,  long  the  Chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Citizens '  Com- 
mittee, and  its  main  source  of  inspiration,  and  also  to 
Harland  Bartholomew,  who  became  City  Plan  Engineer 
in  1916,  when  a  definite  program  of  work  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  states  that  he  "believes  a  citizens' 
committee  should  be  a  continuous  body  if  it  is  possible  to 
keep  it  alive,  and  that  its  function  should  be  continually 
to  promote  the  city  plan  and  to  prevent  its  violation  for 
political  or  other  reasons. "  A  significant  phase  of  the 
city  planning  work  in  St.  Louis  is  that  the  City  Plan 
Commission  has  no  authority  whatsoever,  is  created  and 
acts  under  what  would  now  be  considered  a  wholly  inade- 
quate ordinance.  The  results  have  been  obtained  by  care- 
ful, continuous  educational  work  and  diligent,  unselfish 
attention  by  the  members  of  the  Commission  who  serve 
without  pay,  and  by  the  excellent  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  municipal  administration  and  the  Mayor.  The 
office  force  consists  of  one  engineer,  one  architect,  a  sec- 
retary, a  stenographer,  two  draftsmen  and  an  office  boy. 

What  conclusions,  then,  may  one  draw  from  these  se- 
lected records  of  the  work  of  citizens'  committees? 

1.  That  they  can  start  something.    In  fact,  that  they 
are  more  often  than  not  the  best  method  of  beginning 
city  planning  in  a  community. 

2.  That  one  of  the  consequences,  usually,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  live  citizens'  committee  is  the  establishment 
of  an  official  city  planning  commission. 
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3.  That  a  citizens '  committee  can  frequently  raise  the 
necessary  funds  and  produce  a  city  plan  and  hand  it  to 
the  official  commission  when  the  city  government  itself 
is  too  immersed  in  the  routine  administration  of  a  city 
to  think  in  terms  of  broad  city  planning  or  future  city 
development. 

4.  That  the  logical  agency  for  an  educational  cam- 
paign and  publicity  for  city  planning  is  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee first,  last  and  all  the  time.    The  official  city  plan- 
ning commission  can  do  something  in  this  direction,  and 
should  do  more  than  is  usually  done,  but  because  of  its 
very  nature  the  citizens'  committee  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  act  and  is  better  qualified  for  the  education  of  the 
public. 

An  investigation  of  the  work  of  a  larger  number  of 
citizens'  committees  and  a  more  thorough  study  of  dif- 
ferences in  aims,  organization  and  results  would,  no 
doubt,  warrant  other  conclusions  of  importance.  Such 
a  study  would  disclose  certain  principles  of  value  and 
be  suggestive  and  instructive  in  many  ways,  although 
it  would  be  an  error,  I  believe,  to  look  forward  to  any- 
thing approaching  a  set  plan  of  action  for  local  commu- 
nities or  a  standardization  of  methods.  In  such  a  move- 
ment as  city  planning  the  local  conditions  prevailing  in 
each  city  are  different,  and  the  best  plan  of  procedure 
will  be  one  based  upon  and  reflecting  those  conditions. 

An  examination  of  the  importance  of  citizens '  commit- 
tees in  supporting  a  city  planning  program  involves  a 
consideration  of  the  main  elements  in  the  education  of 
the  public.  For  example,  the  purposes  of  city  planning 
publicity ;  an  understanding  of  the  public  to  be  reached ; 
the  methods  to  be  employed;  the  place  and  cost  of  pub- 
licity; and  the  possible  use  of  specialists  to  advise  with 
regard  to  national  or  local  methods  and  expenditures. 
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THE  PUBPOSES  OP  CITY  PLANNING  PUBLICITY. 

The  goal  of  city  planning — what  might  be  called  the 
objective — is  the  execution  of  well-conceived  city  plan- 
ning projects.  This  cannot  be  done  usually  except  by 
public  authority,  and  such  projects  cannot  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  support  of  a  public  authority  unless  the  char- 
acter of  the  proposal,  its  cost  and  its  benefits,  are  widely 
understood  and  approved.  Moreover,  these  projects  are 
nearly  all  of  such  a  nature  that  the  understanding  of 
them  involves  not  only  a  consideration  of  the  specific 
plans  and  their  merits,  but  also  of  the  methods  and  in- 
fluence of  city  planning  considered  broadly  and  from 
many  points  of  view.  Therefore,  the  purposes  of  city 
planning  publicity  are  fundamentally  of  an  educational 
character,  and  in  order  to  secure  substantial  results  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  of  any  permanence,  the 
publicity  work  and  the  general  education  of  the  public 
must  be  as  extensive,  thorough,  systematic  and  persist- 
ent as  the  available  funds  and  a  well-considered  program 
will  permit. 

The  purposes  of  city  planning  itself  furnish  in  a  meas- 
ure the  answer  to  the  question,  what  are  the  purposes  of 
city  planning  publicity?  For  instance,  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  city  planning  is  that  it  enables  the  community 
to  plan  ahead.  The  American  Civic  Association  recently 
prepared  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Gal  vest  on  on  a  plan 
for  the  future,  in  which  this  statement  appears  concern- 
ing "Day-to-Day  Planning." 

"If  a  farmer  planned  to  keep  a  thousand  cows,  would 
he  add  a  stall  for  each  cow  as  he  happened  to  acquire  it 
and  trust  to  luck  for  pasturage? 

"If  a  manufacturer  planned  to  employ  a  thousand 
workers,  would  he  add  a  room  for  each  group  of  work- 
ers as  he  took  them  on? 

"And  yet  we  have  cities  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  with  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  being  added  each  decade  to  the  population  where 
no  one  has  planned  to  house  and  serve  these  human 
beings  with  the  necessities  of  life." 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  purposes  of  city  planning 
that  need  to  be  advertised  in  a  popular  fashion?  Here 
are  examples: 

To  relieve  traffic  congestion. 

To  add  to  safety. 

To  enlarge  and  refine  pleasure. 

To  help  the  child. 

To  stabilize  property  values. 

To  add  to  the  amenities  of  city  life. 

To  improve  public  health. 

To  contribute  to  home  and  family  life. 

To  lower  the  tax  rate. 

To  make  city  life  less  drab. 

To  give  every  citizen  a  square  deal. 

Publicity  in  connection  with  town  and  city  planning 
must  endeavor  to  make  such  purposes  as  these  widely 
known  and  identify  them  with  city  planning.  First,  be- 
fore plans  were  made  for  actual  projects  the  arguments 
for  them  would  have  to  be  general,  but  as  applied  to  a 
local  campaign  these  purposes  might  express  themselves 
definitely  in  particular  objects :  Actual  street  changes  to 
relieve  traffic  congestion  and  add  to  safety ;  recommenda- 
tions of  land  for  parks  and  playgrounds  to  enlarge  pleas- 
ure, help  the  child,  add  to  the  amenities  of  city  life  and 
improve  public  health;  zoning  to  stabilize  property 
values,  contribute  to  home  and  family  life  and  lower 
the  tax  rate.  And  so  with  each  specific  local  proposal, 
as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Buf- 
falo City  Planning  Association,  giving  fifteen  definite 
reasons  for  a  new  Circuit  Traffic  Way,  afterwards  named 
the  Concourse. 
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METHODS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 

The  chief  methods  to  be  employed  in  a  publicity  pro- 
gram for  city  planning  are  much  the  same  methods  as 

for  any  other  program.    They  may  be  set  down  as — 

t 

The  daily  press. 

Magazines. 

Reports  and  circulars. 

Technical  publications. 

Text-books  for  schools. 

Popular  treatises. 

Public  meetings,  lectures  and  addresses. 

The  forum, 

The  debate. 

Sermons. 

Exhibitions. 

Educational  films  and  moving-picture  stories. 

Radio. 

The  daily  press  is  more  important  as  a  medium  for 
publicity  in  such  a  subject  as  city  planning  than  any 
other.  Publicity  in  the  press  takes  many  forms :  regular 
news,  editorials,  special  feature  articles,  rotogravure 
illustrations,  the  cartoon  and  regular  advertisements. 
Newspaper  publishers,  editors,  reporters,  feature  writ- 
ers and  columnists  and  cartoonists  have  for  years  co- 
operated intelligently  and  heartily  and  more  than  gener- 
ously to  carry  to  the  people  the  ideas  and  benefits  of  city 
planning.  Some  papers'  have  printed  daily  at  the  top  of 
editorial  column  a  platform  containing  an  endorsement 
of  city  planning  and  an  appeal  for  its  support. 

Each  of  the  methods  suggested  above  might  be  taken 
up  and  discussed,  more  or  less,  in  detail.  That,  however, 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  although  the  lantern 
slides  to  be  shown  and  the  material  to  be  exhibited  will 
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illustrate  this  topic  somewhat.  The  whole  subject  of 
methods  is  suggestively  outlined  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Elements  of  a  Social  Publicity  Program/7  by  E.  G. 
Routzahn,  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

It  might  be  well,  however,  to  emphasize  here  the  fact 
that  the  public  must  be  reached  mainly  by  utilizing  exist- 
ing avenues  of  approach.  Modern  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  build  up  independent  organs. 
Innovators  and  innovations  cannot  create  their  own 
channels  of  communication.  They  must  for  a  great  part 
work  through  the  existing  daily  press,  the  existing  maga- 
zine, the  existing  lecture  circuit,  existing  advertising  me- 
diums, the  existing  motion-picture  channels  and  other 
means  for  the  communication  of  ideas. 

How  far  specialists  in  city  planning  can  serve  in  this 
matter  depends  upon  the  individual,  and  upon  a  better 
recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  public  than  most  of  us 
have.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  a  discussion  of  the 
education  of  public  opinion  by  Dr.  I.  B.  Gibbon,  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Ministry  of  Health,  London,  England. 
' 4 Experts, "  says  Dr.  Gibbon,  "have  to  be  watched;  ex- 
perts in  special  subjects  are  not  usually  experts  in  com- 
mon-sense. But,  even  for  their  own  work,  they  must  de- 
pend upon  public  opinion,  on  the  opinion  of  the  various 
councils  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  have  formulated  and  to 
carry  out  a  town-planning  scheme,  and  also  on  the  opin- 
ion of  the  average  voter.  Town  planning  has  been 
pushed  in  this  country  not  because  of  any  big  demand 
by  the  ordinary  elector,  but  by  the  persistent — some- 
times indiscreet,  sometimes,  to  the  official,  also  annoy- 
ing!— enthusiasm  of  comparatively  few  persons  who 
realize  how  great  a  need  there  is  in  a  country  like  ours 
for  schemes  of  town  planning,  and  how  much  real  econ- 
omy can  thus  be  effected.  One  point  in  particular  I  would 
bring  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  been  working  on 
these  surveys ;  there  is  a  tremendous  and  urgent  field  for 
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the  education  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  on  these 
matters.  You  need  graphic  illustration,  as  you  have 
round  these  walls ;  but  do  not  forget  that  graphic  illus- 
tration for  the  use  of  the  expert  is  one  thing,  and  graphic 
illustration  for  public  propaganda  and  instruction  is 
another  thing;  and  we  need  very  much  work  indeed  in 
organizing  exhibitions  and  other  means  which  will  bring 
home  to  the  ordinary  mind,  that  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
what  town  planning  really  means.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  campaign  for  economy,  and  rightly  so.  There  will 
be  a  tendency  to  stop  all  measures  which  seem  to  mean 
expense.  In  the  present  state  of  not  only  national,  but 
of  international  finance,  economy  is  urgent;  but  let  us 
also  remember  that,  if  we  are  going  to  rely  simply  upon 
the  economy  of  parsimony,  we  shall  not  get  far,  and  that, 
if  we  neglect  the  economy  of  efficiency  and  foresight,  we 
shall  have  to  pay  very  dearly  indeed  for  the  failure. ' ' 

CRYSTALLIZING  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Under  this  title  a  volume  has  recently  been  issued  deal- 
ing in  a  serious  way  with  the  problems  of  publicity  and 
public  opinion  and  the  comparatively  new  profession 
which  the  author  calls  "Public  Relations  Counsel." 
"The  rise  of  the  modern  public  relations  counsel, "  says 
the  writer,  "is  based  on  the  need  for  and  the  value  of  his 
services.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  social,  political 
and  industrial  fact  about  the  present  century  is  the  in- 
creased attention  which  is  paid  to  public  opinion,  not  only 
by  individuals,  groups  or  movements  that  are  dependent 
on  public  support  for  their  success,  but  also  by  men  and 
organizations  which  until  very  recently  stood  aloof  from 
the  general  public  and  were  able  to  say,  "The  public  be 
damned. ' ' 

The  public  today  demands  information  and  expects  also 
to  be  accepted  as  judge  and  jury  in  matters  that  have 
a  wide  public  import.  The  public,  whether  it  invests  its 
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money  in  subway  or  railroad  tickets,  in  hotel  rooms  or 
restaurant  fare,  in  silk  or  soap,  is  a  highly  sophisticated 
body.  It  asks  questions,  and  if  the  answer  in  word  or 
action  is  not  forthcoming  or  satisfactory,  it  turns  to 
other  sources  for  information  or  relief. 

The  willingness  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  ob- 
taining professional  advice  on  how  best  to  present  one's 
views  or  products  to  a  public  is  based  on  this  fact. 

One  other  quotation  throws  still  more  light  on  the  kind 
of  professional  services  that  the  public  relations  counsel 
might  render,  pointing  out  that  now  not  only  railroads, 
public  utility  commissions,  and  business  organizations 
generally  retain  a  public  relations  counsel,  but  also  edu- 
cational institutions  like  Harvard  University,  public  wel- 
fare associations,  and  many  other  societies  whose  pur- 
poses are  to  help  educate  the  public  toward  a  higher  life 
and  better  methods  of  meeting  the  common  problems  of 
the  day.  "The  public  relations  counsel  is  first  of  all  a 
student.  His  field  of  study  is  the  public  mind.  His  text- 
books for  this  study  are  the  facts  of  life;  the  articles 
printed  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  advertise- 
ments that  are  inserted  in  publications,  the  billboards 
that  line  the  streets,  the  railroads  and  the  highways,  the 
speeches  that  are  delivered  in  legislative  chambers,  the 
sermons  issuing  from  pulpits,  anecdotes  related  in  smok- 
ing rooms,  the  gossip  of  Wall  Street,  the  patter  of  the 
theatre  and  the  conversation  of  other  men  who,  like  him, 
are  interpreters  and  must  listen  for  the  clear  or  obscure 
enunciations  of  the  public." 

Success  in  conveying  a  message,  no  matter  what  means 
are  employed,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  audience.  The 
purpose  of  city  planning  is  not  simply  to  sell  to  the  pub- 
lic something  which  it  wants  of  which  it  has  become  con- 
scious. The  possibilitiy  of  getting  the  public  to  demand 
or  accept  city  planning,  or  anything  else,  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  those  back  of  the  movement 
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understanding  the  nature  of  public  opinion,  the  motives 
of  human  action  and  the  influences  that  can  practically 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public.  Some  hold  that  all 
such  movements  can  do  is  to  study  existing  public  opin- 
ion and  give  the  public  what  it  wants.  Others  believe 
that  public  opinion  can  be  changed  almost  at  will  by  the 
agencies  which  play  upon  it.  However,  the  truth,  some 
of  the  best  students  of  this  subject  hold,  is  between  these 
two  views,  that  there  is  a  give  and  take  in  the  matter  of 
public  opinion  and  the  influences  that  are  endeavoring 
to  mold  it,  and  that  the  two  are  constantly  acting  and 
reacting  upon  each  other. 

STOCK    TAKING. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  advertising  and  other  forms 
of  publicity,  is  the  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  results. 
This  fact  makes  it  most  necessary  to  employ  every  avail- 
able means  to  follow  up  methods  to  form  public  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  as  city  planning,  and  to  find  out  actu- 
ally what  has  happened.  We  need  to  examine  studiously 
cause  and  effect.  We  need,  for  example,  to  study  care- 
fully the  record  of  the  work  of  local  citizens '  committees 
and  to  examine  also  the  activities  of  national,  state  and 
regional  agencies  now  putting  forth  substantial  effort  in 
the  interests  of  city  planning.  In  this  connection  I  would 
suggest  the  advisability  of  having  the  City  Planning  Con- 
ference appoint  a  committee  to  follow  up  this  subject. 

So  far  as  national  effort  is  concerned  it  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  such  organizations  as  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  or  American  Civic  Association,  or  Na- 
tional Housing  Association,  or  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  have  very  small  annual  budgets,  amount- 
ing usually  to  less  than  $10,000  a  year.  The  City  Plan- 
ning Conference  has  only  about  $6,000  a  year.  Of  the 
budget  of  such  associations  a  considerable  per  cent,  has 
to  be  used  for  expenses  which  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
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publicity  or  advertising,  so  that  the  actual  sum  is  even 
less.  Such  an  amount  counts  for  almost  nothing  in  sup- 
porting an  idea  like  city  planning  in  a  substantial  or 
widespread  fashion.  The  modern  city  planning  move- 
ment is  only  beginning  to  have  a  past.  It  is  only  be- 
ginning to  examine  its  record  and  to  see  its  significance. 
It  is  only  beginning  to  realize  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  use  technical  ability  of  a  professional  character 
in  the  publicity  field  and  that  the  men  and  woir^n  of  that 
profession  know  little,  or  nothing,  yet  of  city  planning 
and  its  essential  relations  to  the  health,  morals,  safety 
ajid  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  whole  question  of  the  place  of  publicity  in  a  city 
planning  program  is  before  the  Conference  for  consid- 
eration. We  are  called  upon  to  appraise  it  wisely  as  an 
effective  means  of  inaugurating  city  planning  in  new 
places  and  of  carrying  through  to  successful  execution 
the  plans  themselves.  It  is  a  question  of  publicity.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  man  who  set  out  to  prove  to  another 
that  it  was  not  so  much  what  one  did  as  the  way  it  was 
heralded.  He  cited  Barbara  Frietchie,  Evangeline,  John 
Smith  and  half  a  dozen  others  as  instances  to  prove  that 
they  are  remembered  not  for  what  they  did,  but  because 
they  had  excellent  publicity. 

"Very  good,"  agreed  the  friend.  "But  show  me  a 
case  where  a  person  who  has  really  done  a  big  thing  has 
been  overlooked. 

"You  know  Paul  Revere,  of  course,"  he  said.  "But 
tell  me  the  names  of  the  two  other  fellows  who  rode  that 
night  to  rouse  the  countryside  with  the  news  that  the 
British  were  coming." 

"Never  heard  of  them,"  was  the  answer. 

"There  were  three  waiting  to  see  the  signal  hung  in 
the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, ' '  he  said.  ' i  Every  one 
of  them  was  mounted  and  spurred,  just  as  Longfellow 
described  Paul  Revere.  They  all  got  the  signal.  They 
all  rode  and  waked  the  farmers,  spreading  the  warning. 
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Afterward  one  of  them  was  an  officer  in  "Washington's 
army,  another  became  Governor  of  one  of  the  States. 
Not  one  in  twenty  thousand  Americans  ever  heard  the 
names  of  the  other  two,  and  there  is  hardly  a  person  in 
America  who  does  not  know  all  about  Paul  Revere. 

Did  Paul  Revere  make  history,  or  did  Longfellow  V9 

Finally,  what  we  need  to  have  impressed  upon  us  in 
considering  the  education  of  the  public  either  from  a  na- 
tional or  local  point  of  view  is  that  the  conscious  molding 
of  public  opinion  is  a  task  embodying  high  ideals.  As  a 
distinguished  writer  has  put  it,  "The  future  of  public 
opinion  is  the  future  of  civilization.  It  is  certain  that  the 
power  of  public  opinion  is  constantly  increasing  and  will 
keep  on  increasing.  It  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  more 
and  more  being  influenced,  changed,  stirred  by  impulses 
from  bielow.  The  danger  which  this  development  con- 
tains for  a  progressive  ennobling  of  human  society  and  a 
progressive  heightening  of  human  culture  is  apparent. 
The  duty  of  the  higher  strata  of  society — the  cultivated, 
the  learned,  the  expert,  the  intellectual — is,  therefore, 
clear.  They  must  inject  moral  and  spiritual  motives  into 
public  opinion.  Public  opinion  must  become  public  con- 
science. " 


DISCUSSION. 

HARRY  J.  MARCH,  Buffalo. 

City  planning  in  every  locality  must  be  governed  by 
the  conditions  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  that 
locality,  and  in  Buffalo  they  are  quite  unique.  There  is 
an  official  city  planning  committee  appointed  by  the  City 
Council.  Its  membership  is  divided  between  city  officials 
and  "lay"  members.  Closely  affiliated  with  this  official 
committee  is  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Association.  The 
members  of  the  official  committee  are  also  directors  of 
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the  Association.  Since  the  Association  besides  its  indi- 
vidual members  consists  of  over  one  hundred  organiza- 
tions we  have  a  combined  membershp  of  nearly  50,000. 
There  are  luncheon  meetings  every  two  weeks  to  discuss 
questions  of  vital  importance  in  the  city's  growth. 

The  function  of  the  City  Planning  Association  is  pri- 
marily educational.  One  of  the  first  things  toward  which 
the  Association  directed  its  energies  was  a  publicity  cam- 
paign on  the  Civic  Center  referendum  question  in  the 
fall  of  1920.  By  this  referendum  the  people  of  Buffalo 
authorized  the  Council  to  adopt  plans  for  the  location 
and  grouping  of  public  buildings  and  to  acquire  the  lands 
necessary  for  such  buildings. 

The  city  plan  proposals  have  been  presented  to  the 
people  of  Buffalo  in  five  bulletins  by  the  use  of  a  very 
representative  mailing  list  of  15,000;  second,  by  means 
of  the  newspapers,  whose  support  of  the  City  Planning 
Association  has  been  splendid  throughout,  and  third,  by 
the  Association's  representatives  who  have  presented 
the  plan  by  lantern  slides  and  talks  before  all  the  prin- 
cipal groups  of  the  city.  In  1922  the  first  hearing  on  the 
Plan  was  held  in  Buffalo's  largest  auditorium,  was  at- 
tended by  over  2,000  individuals  and  representatives  of 
organizations,  the  largest  hearing  ever  held  in  that  city. 
This  group  urged  upon  the  Council  the  desirability  of 
taking  immediate  steps  to  adopt  and  execute  the  pro- 
posed Plan.  At  a  later  hearing  on  June  15th,  the  Coun- 
cil acted  in  accord  with  public  opinion  and  the  Plan,  as 
promoted  by  the  Association,  became  the  official  Buffalo 
City  Plan.  " 

The  organization  of  the  Plan  Association  may  also 
be  interesting.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, an  Executive  Comittee  of  fifteen  carries  on  the 
current  work.  There  are  fourteen  general  committees, 
chairmen  of  which,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  official 
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City  Plan  Committee,  constitute  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. An  enumeration  of  the  committees  will  show  the 
activities  of  the  organization:  (1)  The  City  Hall  Group 
and  The  Concourse  or  Circuit  Traffic  Way.  (2)  Main 
Thoroughfares.  (3)  Zoning.  (4)  Control  of  Over-hang- 
ing Signs  and  Street  Obstructions.  (5)  Inner  and  Outer 
Harbor  Development.  (6)  Eailroad  Developments.  (7) 
Niagara  River  Bridges  to  Fort  Erie  and  Grand  Island. 
(8)  Water  Front  Park  Development.  (9)  County  Parks 
and  Parkways.  The  work  of  this  latter  committee  in- 
cludes promotion  of  tourist  camping  areas  and  aviation 
landing  fields.  (10)  Regional  Planning  and  Cooperation 
with  Neighboring  Communities.  (11)  Buffalo,  the  City 
Beautiful.  (12)  Municipal  Bathing  Beach  Parks.  (13) 
Recreation  Survey.  (14)  Publicity. 

The  activities  of  this  Association  demand  the  con- 
tinuous attention  of  its  Board  of  Directors  and  its  staff. 
Financial  support  is  derived  entirely  through  member- 
ships held  by  individuals  and  organizations  all  over  the 
city.  There  are  five  classes  of  membership  ranging  from 
$5.00  to  $100.  to  suit  all  kinds  of  pocketbooks.  Through 
the  issue  of  its  little  publication,  "City  Facts/'  this  mem- 
bership is  kept  in  touch  with  the  various  developments 
of  city  planning  projects  as,  one  by  one,  they  come  be- 
fore the  Council  for  official  decision  and  action.  It  func- 
tions in  addition  as  a  group  of  individuals  interested  in 
promoting  an  increasingly  clearer  understanding  of  city 
planning  problems,  methods  and  ultimate  aims.  As  such, 
this  membership  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  which 
a  city  can  have,  standing  unqualifiedly,  as  it  does,  for  the 
development  of  Buffalo  in  accord  with  a  Plan  and  that 
plan  one  of  vision. 

The  following  budget  was  adopted  for  the  year,  March, 
1924,  to  March,  1925: 
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Salaries  of  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Ste- 
nographer, Publicity  Agent $  5,140 

General  Office  Expense,  including  postage,  office 
equipment,  maps,  books,  slides,  telegraph  and 

telephone,  and  miscellaneous  items 1,650 

Expert's  Service 1,500 

Rent 1,560 

Printing 2,650 

$12,500 
MKS.  JOHN  J.  ABRAMSON,  Los  Angeles. 

The  public  schools  of  Los  Angeles  have  been  doing  a 
great  work  in  city  planning,  particularly  in  the  high 
school  classes  on  public  speaking  and  debating.  Boys 
and  girls  are  given  opportunities  to  read  articles  and 
papers  on  city  planning  before  their  various  student 
bodies,  and  there  usually  follows  a  varied  and  interest- 
ing discussion.  I  believe  this  will  have  the  effect  of  cre- 
ating a  city  planning  public  opinion  in  the  future,  and  it 
is  all  too  patent  to  us  here  that  the  future  generation 
will  be  the  one  to  carry  out  the  plans  that  are  now  being 
promulgated. 

BERTRAM  H.  SAUNDERS,  Paterson. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  a  number  of  us  who  have  been  discussing  city 
planning  publicity  in  its  most  available  form,  that  our 
own  National  Conference,  if  it  were  a  little  stronger 
financially,  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  recording 
and  disseminating  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month  items  of  city  planning  accomplishment.  If  these 
items  could  be  distributed  through  some  national  news 
service  while  they  are  still  live  news,  they  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  of  access  and  would  be  valuable  to  cities 
of  every  section  which  are  working  out  their  own  city 
planning  programs.  I  believe  there  is  enough  interest  in 
the  country  to  warrant  levying  a  small  sum  on  cities  or 
city  plan  commissions,  to  carry  the  burden  of  this  service. 
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HARBOR  TERMINALS  AND  THEIR 

APPROACHES 
C.  J.  GOLDEN,  Los  Angeles. 

Harbor  terminals  and  their  approaches  is  a  problem 
of  national  concern.  At  the  harbors  the  lines  of  trans- 
portation— rail,  highway  and  steamship — focus,  bring- 
ing in  the  products  from  the  tributary  territory.  From 
the  harbor  the  raw  materials,  the  merchandise  and  the 
products  of  the  outside  are  sent  to  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  Harbor  terminals  are 
the  immediate  transportation  facilities  which  must  take 
care  of  the  incoming  cargoes  for  interior  distribution, 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  the  cargoes  which  represent 
surplus  products  of  the  country  beyond. 

The  expedition  and  the  economy  of  the  terminal  sys- 
tem measure  the  efficiency  of  the  harbor  and  the  degree 
is  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  value  of  harbors 
is  not  expressed  by  the  area  of  anchorage.  Ships  at  an- 
chor are  idle  ships  just  as  freight  cars  on  a  siding  are 
loafing,  and  the  idle  ship  as  the  idle  car  is  a  liability. 
Moving  ships  and  moving  cars  and  moving  trucks  pro- 
duce revenue.  Movement  is  the  life  of  transportation. 
The  harbor  terminal  system  and  its  approaches  facili- 
tate or  retard  the  movement  of  cargo.  Poor  terminals 
can  wreck  railways  as  well  as  steamship  lines,  place  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  consumer,  handicap  the  pros- 
perity of  a  city  or  State  and  reflect  an  economic  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

One  of  the  examples  of  the  lack  of  proper  harbor  ter- 
minals and  approaches  may  be  found  in  the  numerous 
wharves  and  sheds  on  Staten  Island  built  during  the 
World  War  at  an  expense  of  approximately  twenty-five 
million  dollars  ($25,000,000).  From  the  water  side  the 
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situation  is  strategic — most  accessible  to  ships,  free  from 
congestion  and  equipped  with  modern  facilities,  but  be- 
cause of  inadequate  rail  and  highway  terminals  and  ap- 
proaches, with  adequate  interior  connections,  this  mag- 
nificent plant  is  a  roosting  place  for  birds  and  is  rust- 
ing in  the  rain  and  winds. 

"Harbor  Terminals  and  Their  Approaches "  is  more 
than  a  city  planning  problem.  Its  scope  reaches  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  city.  It  extends  to  interior 
cities  and  communities  hundreds  of  miles  remote  and  is 
of  concern  to  every  village,  every  farm,  every  individual. 

Every  city  is  concerned  about  its  traffic.  It  adopts  va- 
rious regulations;  it  endeavors  to  economize  in  the  use 
of  streets  in  order  to  facilitate  traffic ;  it  is  interested  not 
only  in  the  use  of  streets  but  in  the  highways  extending 
far  beyond  the  city  limits.  As  the  railway  serves  not 
only  its  community,  but  in  reaching  fields  of  grain,  mines 
of  mineral,  forests  and  populations  perhaps  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  it  too  becomes  of  vital  concern  as  a  great 
extended  street,  moving  products  and  population  upon 
which  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  not  only  the  city  but 
the  country  depend.  So  the  grocer  on  the  corner,  the 
gardener  in  the  country,  the  sheep  raiser  in  the  moun- 
tains are  all  dependent  upon  these  avenues  of  transpor- 
tation, rail  and  highway,  which  reach  down  to  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  the  harbor. 

The  greatest  transportation  system  in  the  world  is 
the  open  sea.  It  reaches  the  shores  of  nearly  all  nations. 
Isolated  are  the  people  who  have  no  port,  no  open  door 
to  the  sea.  The  railway  or  highway  carries  the  bale  of 
cotton,  the  sack  of  wool  or  wheat  down  to  the  harbor, 
and  where  the  car  or  truck  drops  it  the  ship  picks  it  up 
and  bears  it  to  other  shores  and  to  foreign  lands.  Con- 
sequently, the  ocean  is  a  great  transportation  system, 
an  extension  of  the  rail  and  the  road,  affording  much 
greater  facilities,  reaching  a  more  extensive  domain. 
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The  sea  is  a  perpetual  highway;  it  has  no  bridges  that 
burn,  no  track  layers,  no  detours,  and  has  no  exclusive 
or  monopolistic  ownership  or  operation  with  concurrent 
limitations. 

The  terminal  is  a  vital  link  to  reach  the  open  sea,  the 
world's  free  highway.  In  the  World  War  Atlantic  ter- 
minals became  seriously  congested,  railways  were  par- 
alyzed and  shipping  demoralized.  Our  people  were  un- 
able to  market  a  surplus  of  products  for  which  Euro- 
peans were  ready  to  pay  unusual  prices.  Our  own  army 
supplies  were  stagnant  on  the  sidetracks  and  as  a  nation 
we  were  facing  a  crisis.  Drastic  national  action  was 
taken  to  move  railway  traffic.  Millions  upon  millions 
were  expended  to  build  terminals  and  terminal  systems. 
As  a  nation  we  forced  open  the  doors  of  transportation 
as  a  war  necessity.  This  was  accomplished  at  a  tremen- 
dous cost  and  finally  resulted  in  a  stupendous  loss.  If 
hte  conditions  of  the  World  War  were  repeated  we 
again  would  be  compelled  to  rebuild  our  doorways  to 
the  open  sea  hurriedly,  extravagantly. 

Governor  Smith,  of  New  York,  in  his  January  mes- 
sage, emphasized  the  importance  of  harbor  terminals. 
One  of  the  striking  features  of  his  recommendations  was 
his  suggestion  that  contemplated  Hudson  terminal  con- 
struction and  operation  should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  port  authorities.  This  opinion  appears  to 
be  shared  by  leaders  of  thought  in  commercial  circles,  as 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York  City.  In  recommending  the  consolidation 
of  certain  railways  on  the  Jersey  side,  this  influential 
organization  specifically  excluded  the  belt  line  and  pro- 
posed terminals  as  planned  by  the  port  authorities.  Thus 
Governor  Smith,  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  State,  and 
a  strictly  commercial  organization  apparently  are  work- 
ing from  different  angles  toward  the  same  objective,  the 
municipal  control  not  only  of  the  belt  line  railways,  but 
of  the  tunnel  approaches  as  well. 
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The  tendency  appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  decid- 
edly toward  the  unification  of  rail  terminals.  This  gravi- 
tation toward  unification  is  obviously  based  on  the  idea 
that  a  city  desires  that  its  doors  of  transportation  shall 
be  open  to  all  railways.  The  greater  the  number  of  rail- 
ways, the  corresponding  increase  of  mileage,  serving  a 
greater  number  of  people,  multiplying  the  commerce, 
consequently  augmenting  markets,  production,  wealth 
and  population.  To  fortify  itself  and  to  secure  to  itself 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  future  facilities,  new  routes  of 
transportation,  the  city  must  exercise  sufficient  control 
over  its  terminals  and  approaches  to  prevent  at  least  the 
exclusion  of  the  new  lines  of  transportation.  Old-estab- 
lished competitors  are  sometimes  more  concerned  in  con- 
trolling present  traffic  and  in  paying  current  expenses 
and  dividends  than  in  the  future  growth  of  an  ambitious 
city,  which  may  be  one  of  many  served  by  its  line. 

Unification  of  terminals,  particularly  harbor  termi- 
nals, appears  advantageous.  Unification  affording  belt 
line  facilities  gives  much  freer  movement  of  traffic  and 
a  wider  choice  to  the  shipper  or  the  consignee.  A  unified 
terminal  aids  in  the  distribution  of  both  inbound  and  out- 
bound cargoes,  and  increases  the  market  area  of  factor- 
ies. Industries  located  on  a  belt  line  accessible  to  all 
railways  and  all  ships  have  an  obvious  advantage  over 
those  reaching  but  a  portion  of  the  waterfront  and  hav- 
ing but  indirect  conections  with  but  one  railway. 

Unification  of  harbor  terminals  is  a  step  toward  econ- 
omy. Unification  eliminates  duplication.  Competing 
railways  frequently  reach  the  same  industries,  the  same 
wharves  and  sheds  with  not  only  the  duplication  of  con- 
structing costs  but  duplication  of  operating  costs  and 
corresponding  overhead  expense.  Where  each  railway 
operates  its  own  terminals,  points  of  transfer  are  fre- 
quently inconvenient,  delays  are  numerous  and  conflict 
of  rival  interests  are  exasperating  to  the  shipper.  Where 
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terminals  are  operated  by  two  or  more  transportation 
companies,  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace  cars,  to  fix  respon- 
sibility and  to  expedite  movement.  Recently  a  shipper 
at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  requested  a  carload  shipment 
from  one  side  of  the  harbor  to  the  other,  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  a  little  more  than  1,000  feet.  Instead  of  deliv- 
ering this  car  to  the  common  point  of  transfer,  the  car 
was  inadvertently  hauled  to  Los  Angeles  and  after  a 
vexatious  search,  and  a  week's  loss  of  time,  it  was  found 
in  the  railway  yards  north  of  Los  Angeles.  One  termi- 
nal with  independent  operation  reduces  these  troubles  to 
a  minimum.  Thus  it  appears  that  unified  terminals  con- 
tribute to  wider  facilities,  better  service  and  economy  of 
cost. 

The  tendency  appears  to  be  not  only  toward  the  unifi- 
cation of  harbor  terminals,  but  is  apparently  toward 
municipal  or  State  control.  New  Orleans  has  a  harbor 
under  State  control  and  a  railway  belt  line  under  city 
ownership  and  operation.  San  Francisco  has  a  belt  line 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State  Harbor  Commission. 
Los  Angeles  has  a  partially  completed  belt  line,  which  is 
true  of  Jacksonville,  Norfolk  and  other  harbor  cities. 

It  is  not  unanimously  conceded  that  a  municipal  or 
State  terminal  can  be  more  efficiently  or  economically 
operated  than  by  transportation  companies.  Perhaps 
the  reverse  is  true.  It  is  urged  with  some  degree  of  as- 
surance that  public  ownership  does  economize  by  the 
elimination  of  duplication,  that  it  gives  its  city  a  fairer 
service  and  a  freer  development  of  both  commerce  and 
industry. 

One  serious  menace  confronts  some  municipalities  in 
harbor  development.  An  Atlantic  seaboard  city  desires 
to  expand  industrially  and  commercially  by  securing  ad- 
ditional steamship  service.  It  is  building  additional 
wharves  and  sheds.  It  finds  its  two  railways  deeply  en- 
trenched at  the  waterfront.  These  roads  own  their  own 
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wharves  and  sheds.  As  competitors  they  absorb  both 
wharfage  and  dockage  charges  in  order  to  secure  a  line 
haul.  To  get  new  business  the  city  must  furnish  free 
wharfage  and  dockage.  But  the  city  has  no  line  haul 
from  which  to  reimburse  itself.  The  competition  in  this 
harbor  service  is  manifestly  unfair.  Consequently,  the 
city  has  little  or  no  income  from  which  to  retire  its  har- 
bor bonds,  no  revenue  for  maintenance  and  no  earnings 
for  expansion.  The  railways  thrive  from  the  line  haul 
and  the  city  project  starves  and  its  industrial  and  com- 
mercial future  is  curtailed. 

No  municipal  program  for  harbor  development  can  be 
successful  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  Where 
private  interests  throttle  municipal  harbor  development 
the  solution  is  not  only  unification  of  the  physical  termi- 
nal plant,  but  public  control,  so  that  every  investment  in 
harbor  development  may  make  a  justifiable  return  for 
the  service  performed. 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  is  an  important  seaport  where  one 
railway  controls  the  harbor  terminals  and  their  ap- 
proaches. It  is  recognized  as  a  very  efficient  terminal; 
it  is  a  great  asset  to  the  city,  but  this  control  by  one  rail- 
way shuts  out  competition.  The  result  is  that  other  rail- 
ways seek  an  outlet  at  a  competing  port  where  unification 
of  termiaals  under  public  control  extends  a  welcome  to 
every  line.  The  expansion  and  growth  of  the  latter 
port  is  an  illuminating  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  an 
open  door  kept  open  by  the  power  of  public  opinion.  If  it 
be  conceded  that  the  transportation  companies  might  op- 
erate this  municipal  terminal  under  private  ownership 
more  economically,  the  fact  remains  that  the  open  door 
of  municipal  control  is  of  far  more  benefit  in  this  instance 
than  a  slight  economy  of  operation.  While  economy  of 
operation  is  important  in  a  terminal  system,  the  fairer 
service,  the  equality  of  industrial  and  commercial  oppor- 
tunity, the  possibility  of  development  by  the  admis- 
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sion  of  new  and  additional  lines  may  be  a  far  greater 
asset  to  an  ambitious  and  growing  city. 

No  discussion  of  harbor  terminals  could  possibly  ig- 
nore the  innovation  of  the  motor  truck.  As  a  factor  of 
transportation  it  has  reached  a  place  of  prime  impor- 
tance. It  has  its  limitations  as  to  distance,  but  in  flexi- 
bility of  service  it  is  superior  to  the  railway.  It  car- 
ries its  cargoes  from  ship  side  to  storage  room  and  to 
factory  door.  In  a  comparatively  short  period  it  has 
become  a  necessary  part  of  our  transportation  program. 
It  enables  the  small  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise to  own  and  operate  its  own  line  of  transportation. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  motor  truck  many  merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
railway.  The  motor  truck  has  not  only  freed  the  mule, 
but  it  has  given  a  degree  of  freedom  in  transportation 
to  many  thriving  enterprises  which  they  have  never  en- 
joyed before.  It  has  given  transportation  and  commu- 
nication to  many  isolated  communities.  In  this  regard 
it  has  greatly  increased  the  volume  of  business  of  the 
railway,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and  mountain  areas 
where  many  thinly  populated  valleys  do  not  justify  the 
expense  of  a  railway. 

As  a  competitor  of  the  railway  the  motor  truck  has 
made  heavy  inroads  upon  local  transportation.  While 
the  cost  of  movement  is  greater  than  the  railway,  the 
reduction  of  handling  costs  often  more  than  overcomes 
this  handicap.  At  the  ship  side  the  motor  truck  is  a 
factor  and  a  keen  competitor  of  the  railway.  At  Los  An- 
geles harbor  it  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
bound cargo  is  removed  from  the  city  wharves  by  the 
motor  truck.  This  proportion  may  vary,  more  or  less,  at 
other  important  harbors. 

The  motor  truck  has  necessitated  the  building  of  more 
highways,  the  opening  of  new  streets  and  the  widening 
of  the  old  ones.  It  has  involved  property  owners  in 
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great  expense  for  providing  its  highways.  It  requires 
the  replanning  and  rebuilding  of  sheds  and  warehouses. 
In  the  older  cities,  where  streets  are  narrow,  where  con- 
gestion already  prevailed,  the  motor  truck  has  added  to 
difficulties.  The  result  is  that  port  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  are  faced  with  this  new  factor  of 
transportation.  Not  only  must  port  authorities  provide 
terminal  facilities,  but  the  item  of  approaches  is  of  grave 
import. 

A  very  happy  instance  of  foresight  is  noted  in  New 
York  City  along  the  Hudson  River  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  West  Street  affords  an  ideal  approach 
to  the  transit  sheds.  It  is  250  feet  wide.  It  adequately 
cares  for  the  motor  truck  where  the  wharves  are  crowded 
with  ships.  It  is  of  such  value  that  plans  are  considered 
for  its  extension  at  an  expense  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Such  is  the  price  of  an  adequate  approach  where 
waterfront  real  estate  values  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  world.  It  arouses  an  interesting  recollection  to  state 
that  West  Street  is  the  result  of  a  plan  adopted  while 
General  McClellan  was  engineer  of  the  port  authorities 
of  New  York  City  following  the  Civil  War. 

The  planning  of  harbor  terminals  and  their  approaches 
introduces  the  vexatious  problem  of  grade  crossings. 
The  grade  crossing  is  one  of  the  chief  menaces  of  mod- 
ern life.  Its  toll  is  continuous.  Its  ominous  harvest  is 
gathered  from  all  of  the  highways  of  the  land.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  of  human  life  and  property  is  of  such  pro- 
portions as  to  arouse  unusual  concern. 

The  obligation  to  eliminate  the  grade  crossing  rests 
upon  the  public,  the  transportation  company,  the  munici- 
pal terminal  organization  and  the  highway  builder.  Be- 
cause of  the  endeavors  to  shift  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility and  cost,  the  efforts  to  correct  the  grade  crossing 
are  often  delayed  and  avoided  until  a  catastrophe  thrusts 
its  bloody  story  on  the  front  page  of  our  morning  papers. 
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But  public,  corporation  and  individual  indifference  is 
slowly  and  surely  being  shaken,  to  such  an  extent  that 
any  present  and  future  development  of  either  harbor 
terminals  or  their  approaches,  which  does  not  have  as 
part  of  its  program  the  elimination — to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible practical  degree — of  the  dangerous  grade  crossing 
must  stand  indicted  before  public  opinion. 

In  considering  any  plan  of  highway  approaches  to  a 
harbor  it  is  important  to  consider  whether  they  are  to  be 
used  for  local  or  through  traffic.  By  this  is  meant  that 
distance  of  motor  truck  transportation  is  a  factor  in 
the  planning  of  the  highway.  Let  an  example  be  sub- 
mitted: From  the  industrial  center  of  Los  Angeles  to 
the  harbor  is  a  distance  of  approximately  twenty  miles. 
Between  these  two  points  of  traffic  are  smaller  industrial 
centers,  and  the  number  is  growing.  To  expedite  through 
traffic,  local  points  of  congestion  should  be  avoided  wher- 
ever possible.  It  obviously  adds  to  expense  and  to  in- 
convenience to  route  the  motor  truck  from  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  to  Glendale  and  Pasadena  through  the  conges- 
tion of  Los  Angeles.  A  plan  routing  through  traffic  away 
from  congested  points  of  traffic  is  of  mutual  benefit. 

Planning  a  truck  highway,  or  harbor  approach  to  par- 
allel a  railway  should  be  avoided.  Railways  rightfully 
attract  industries  and  enterprises  requiring  spur  tracks. 
Every  spur  track  crossing  a  highway  introduces  the 
deadly  grade  crossing  and  its  delay  of  traffic.  Parallel- 
ing railway  harbor  approaches  may  be  necessary  for 
local  service,  but  sound  planning  to  serve  the  greatest 
efficiency  should  locate  the  through  highway  clearly  be- 
yond the  railway's  legitimate  industrial  zone. 

Whatever  the  expense  involved,  no  port  planning  to 
keep  pace  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  demands 
of  the  day  can  dare  deny  the  requirements  of  the  motor 
truck  in  the  way  of  terminals  and  their  approaches. 
This  problem  differs  materially  from  the  railway  termi- 
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nal  problem  in  that  the  rails  and  railway  rights  of  way 
are  usually  financed  by  the  port  authorities  or  by  the 
transportation  companies  by  bond  issues  and  refunded 
from  earnings.  The  motor  truck  assumes  no  direct  lia- 
bility in  either  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  its 
highway.  It  must  depend  largely  upon  the  property 
owner,  the  county  or  the  State  for  construction  of  high- 
ways, and  usually  upon  some  governmental  agency  for 
its  maintenance.  These  agencies  may  be  city,  county, 
State  or  Federal,  and  the  motor  truck  has  no  such  con- 
trol over  its  roadway  as  is  exercised  by  the  railway, 
whether  publicly  or  privately  owned;  in  fact,  instead  of 
directing  its  route,  as  does  the  railway,  it  is  directed  by 
the  route.  This  is  particularly  true  at  harbors  and  their 
approaches.  It  must  follow  the  lines  laid  down  for  the 
oxen  and  the  horse  in  the  generation  that  has  but  so  re- 
cently passed.  Unable  to  build  its  roadway,  it  must 
await  with  patience  the  purpose,  the  plan  and  the 
achievement  of  the  property  owner  and  the  taxpayer. 
Only  by  the  direction  of  public  opinion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  motor  truck  as  a  modern  necessity,  can  pro- 
vision be  accomplished  for  terminals  and  approaches  so 
urgently  needed  for  this  great  factor  so  suddenly  intro- 
duced into  our  transportation  life.  Fortunately,  the  har- 
bor cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  reached  by  an  admir- 
able system  of  highways,  which  highly  emphasizes  the 
necessity  and  value  of  proper  facilities  for  reaching  the 
great  transportation  system,  the  sea. 

Southern  California  is  faced  with  a  serious  problem  of 
highway  congestion.  The  automobile  and  the  motor 
truck  are  not  good  traveling  companions.  The  truck  re- 
tards the  automobile.  The  value  of  the  truck  depends 
upon  its  capacity  to  carry.  Its  speed  is  secondary.  The 
autoist  seeks  speed.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  limited,  consequently  the  question  of  segrega- 
tion is  becoming  a  serious  one.  This  is  particularly  be- 
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ing  considered  in  the  territory  between  Los  Angeles  and 
the  harbor  where  motor  trucking  is  quite  heavy.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  segregation  of  the  motor  truck  and  the  auto- 
mobile, confining  each  to  a  highway  constructed  for  its 
use,  will  be  the  ultimate  solution.  Already  plans  are  con- 
siderably advanced  to  build  a  speedway  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Wilmington  to  take  care  of  the  speedier  auto 
traffic  between  the  city  and  the  harbor.  Kansas  City  af- 
fords a  vivid  illustration  of  the  segregation  of  traffic  by 
having  established  a  system  of  boulevards  and  traffic 
ways.  The  boulevards  are  restricted  to  the  automobile 
and  the  traffic  way  is  constructed  for  the  motor  truck, 
the  lighter  vehicles  voluntarily  following  the  lines  of 
greater  speed.  The  Kansas  City  plan  appears  to  be 
quite  satisfactory. 

Harbor  terminals  and  their  approaches  have  a  direct 
relation  to  zoning.  Industrial  sites  are  necessarily  lo- 
cated on  the  line  of  the  railway  and  also  desire  accessi- 
bility to  highways  available  to  motor  trucks.  To  re- 
strict lands  contiguous  to  railways  and  highways  to 
residence  zones  frequently  retards  the  industrial  growth 
of  a  city.  While  residence  restrictions  are  highly  desir- 
able, zoning  should  be  applied  in  a  liberal  sense  to  that 
section  of  a  city  adapted  to  industries.  Railways  and 
motor  truck  highways  in  a  degree  must  follow  topog- 
raphy. The  street  car,  the  stage  and  the  automobile  can 
easily  climb  the  hills  to  a  residence  section.  Heavy  traf- 
fic and  industries  dependent  thereon  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  lower  levels,  consequently  city  planners 
should  be  discreet  in  their  enthusiasm  and  not  permit 
arbitrary  notions  to  govern  to  the  extent  of  retarding 
the  expansion  of  an  industrial  district  which  has  so  many 
limitations  The  residence  requirements  are  usually  much 
more  flexible  and  adjustable.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  suggestion  deserves  consideration,  that  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  railways  suitable  for  industrial  devel- 
opment should  have  very  broad  restrictions. 
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Approaches  and  terminals  are  crippled  by  congestion. 
Distribution  is  desirable.  Distribution  of  traffic  adds  to 
distribution  of  industry  and  population.  Restriction  ends 
in  congestion,  delay  and  disaster.  A  case  in  point  was 
developed  by  the  plans  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  to  reach 
Los  Angeles  Harbor.  A  number  of  influential  citizens 
of  Los  Angeles  took  exception  to  the  Santa  Fe  plan  to 
build  its  own  road  on  its  own  right  of  way.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Santa  Fe  should  make  traffic  arrange- 
ments with  another  railway,  or,  as  an  alternative,  par- 
allel the  Southern  Pacific.  Either  plan  is  objectionable. 

Industrial  growth  is  highly  desirable  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  Santa  Fe  reaches  a  vast  interior,  furnishes 
many  raw  materials  and  an  extensive  market  for  manu- 
factured products.  To  compel  this  railway  to  use  an- 
other railway,  or  to  parallel  it  to  the  harbor,  not  only 
serves  to  congest  railway  traffic,  but  seriously  retards  in- 
dustrial expansion.  To  secure  its  right  of  way  some 
miles  from  competing  lines  affords  a  new  industrial  area 
where  values  are  more  reasonable,  where  there  is  a  much 
greater  variety  of  selection  and  where  the  population 
accompanying  industrial  development  is  spread  out  in- 
stead of  congesting  the  comfortable  industrial  popula- 
tion already  established  along  the  older  railway  lines. 
This  Los  Ajigeles  situation  applies  in  different  degrees 
to  other  important  cities  of  our  land. 

That  seaport  which  enjoys  the  facilities  of  a  complete 
terminal  system,  operated  efficiently,  with  equality  of 
service,  with  the  necessary  approaches,  both  rail  and 
highway,  has  good  reason  to  rejoice.  It  can  look  forward 
to  a  certain  growth  and  prosperity.  It  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  port  where  railways  duplicate  their 
service  and  their  costs,  where  approaches  are  inadequate. 
New  York  City  is  undertaking  tremendous  projects  to 
remove  the  handicap  of  excessive  congestion  and  exces- 
sive costs.  This  metropolis  must  pay  extravagantly  to 
provide  unified  terminals  and  thus  eliminate  congestion, 
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and  to  secure  ultimate  economies.  Other  American  ports 
have  a  decided  geographical  advantage  over  New  York 
City  in  this  respect.  No  other  American  city  has  such 
a  restriction  as  Manhattan  Island,  and  in  no  other  city 
are  expensive  tunnels  so  necessary.  Other  American 
cities  can  profit  tremendously  and  economize  for  genera- 
tions to  come  by  developing  unified  harbor  terminals  and 
in  opening  adequate  approaches,  for  economy  in  trans- 
ferring cargo  from  ship  to  car,  and  from  car  and  truck 
to  ship  is  a  mighty  factor  in  commercial  stability  and 
prosperity. 

The  World  War  developed  that  congestion  at  ter- 
minals is  a  serious  ill  of  our  transportation.  Conges- 
tion of  population  is  a  great  social  ailment.  Adequate 
harbor  terminals,  with  adequate  approaches,  not  only 
distribute  traffic  but  relieve  congestion  of  population. 
The  distribution  of  population  affords  more  open  spaces, 
more  air  and  sunshine,  more  homes  of  comfort,  more  effi- 
ciency in  life,  greater  prosperity,  better  citizenship  and 
a  more  vigorous  civic  and  political  life.  It  gives  a  vital- 
ity extending  from  the  fireside  to  our  national  activities. 
Therefore,  let  us  advocate,  let  us  support  better  termi- 
nals and  better  approaches  because  of  their  contribution 
to  our  individual  freedom  and  comfort. 

And  upon  whom  does  this  responsibility  of  better  ter- 
minals and  better  approaches  rest?  Upon  the  city  plan- 
ner, beyon^  a  doubt.  It  is  his  responsibiltiy  to  survey, 
to  reason,  to  foresee,  to  plan,  to  regulate  development 
in  its  proper  way.  It  is  his  function  to  not  only  solve 
the  planning  problems  of  his  city  and  its  surrounding 
country,  but  of  his  State  and  his  nation.  And  since  the 
harbor  terminal  and  its  approaches  afford  a  service 
reaching  every  individual  in  his  city,  every  citizen  of  the 
nation,  it  is  the  planner's  obligation  to  direct  that  the 
floor  opening  his  products  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  opening  to  all  the  argosies  bringing  in  the  riches 
from  every  shore  and  every  sea,  should  swing  on  secure 
and  responsive  hinges.  70 
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DISCUSSION 

E.  P.  GOODKICH,  New  York  City. 

A  harbor  and  its  hinterland  bear  a  definite  relation- 
ship to  each  other.  The  city  which  constitutes  the  port 
of  enjtry,  may  or  may  not  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
tributary  hinterland.  The  relative  size  of  the  port  city 
influences  the  approaches  from  the  in-shore  side,  while 
it  does  not  influence  those  from  the  off-shore  side.  The 
latter  depend  mainly  upon  the  natural  topography,  often 
modified  however  to  a  considerable  extent  by  artificial 
harbor  works,  such  as  those  at  San  Pedro. 

Roadsteads,  estuary  harbors  and  river  harbors  nat- 
urally differentiate  themselves,  but  in  all  cases  the  out- 
shore  approaches  are  channels  of  fairly  standardized 
dimensions  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  using 
them.  As  between  two  harbors  of  different  tonnage,  the 
one  with  the  greater  tonnage  will  have  channels  of 
greater  depth  and  width. 

The  shore  approaches  will  necessarily  consist  of  high- 
ways and  usually  also  of  railways.  The  harbor  of  Clo- 
velly  in  Devonshire  does  not  boast  a  railway  approach 
and  the  mode  of  highway  conveyance  is  by  a  species  of 
mountain-climbing  donkey.  This  case  is  cited  to  show 
the  influence  of  topography  which  in  that  instance  is 
dominant.  Nevertheless,  that  port  does  a  considerable 
business  in  fish  and  tourists.  The  landward,  harbor  ap- 
proaches must  be  designed  to  carry  the  tonnage  to  and 
from  the  waterfront.  For  a  local  port,  the  highway  sys- 
tem must  be  capable  of  carrying  practically  the  whole 
business  of  the  port.  For  a  port  like  Galveston  with  its 
cotton  business  which  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in 
the  transfer  of  cargo,  the  railway  system  is  the  dominant 
type  of  approach.  Again,  both  highways  and  railways 
may  be  subordinated  to  local  transportation  by  water  by 
means  of  light  draft  vessels.  Such  is  the  condition  on 
the  Brooklyn  shore  of  New  York  harbor  where  lighters 
handle  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage,  and  at  such 
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river  ports  as  Hamburg  where  the  river  boats  take  al- 
most as  large  a  percentage.  An  investigation  at  the 
Bush  Terminal  in  Brooklyn  showed  at  one  time  that 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  left  the  water- 
front by  vehicle,  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  railroad  car, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  by  lighter. 

The  number  and  size  of  land  approaches  which  are 
necessary  for  the  satisfactory  handling  of  commerce  to 
and  from  a  harbor  terminal  depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  commodities  handled.  Iron  ore  and  coal,  even  for 
local  consumption,  can  almost  always  be  handled  by  spe- 
cial railroad  cars.  Nevertheless  some  average  figures 
can  be  given  on  the  basis  of  miscellaneous  commodities 
and  average  railroad  car  and  motor  truck  loading. 

The  average  number  of  freight  cars  per  train  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  is  about  thirty.  The  Company 
is  aiming  at  thirty  tons  per  car  as  an  average  load.  This 
means  900  tons  per  train.  The  number  of  trains  which 
can  be  handled  over  a  single  track  railroad  depends 
on  the  distance  between  passing  sidings,  and  the  grade 
and  curvature  of  the  line.  In  general,  if  twelve  miles 
per  hour  is  the  average  speed,  and  a  passing  siding  is 
constructed  every  ten  miles,  an  average  of  one  train  per 
hour  can  be  handled.  By  working  twenty-four  hours  per 
day  21,600  tons  might  be  handled.  Allowing  for  the 
usual  percentage  of  empty  cars,  a  daily  tonnage  of  about 
15,000  may  be  assumed  as  the  maximum.  With  a  double 
track  railroad  and  a  ten  minute  headway  between  trains, 
about  twelve  times  this  tonnage  can  be  transported. 

Assuming  a  motor  truck  loading  of  one  and  one-half 
tons  each  and  that  600  vehicles  per  hour  can  be  handled 
in  each  traffic  lane  on  any  highway,  900  tons  per  hour 
can  evidently  be  carried  by  the  usual  approach  highway. 
This  is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  a  single  track  railroad, 
but  twelve  such  highways  are  needed  to  equal  a  double 
track  line. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  100  tons  of  cargo  can  be 
handled  annually  over  each  lineal  foot  of  wharfage  space. 
With  a  harbor  of  the  river  type  developed  with  quay 
walls  it  is  evident  that  only  one  single  track  railroad  and 
one  approach  highway  are  needed  for  each  forty-five 
thousand  lineal  feet  of  water  frontage.  Where  the  har- 
bor is  developed  with  piers  and  slips,  this  length  between 
theoretical  approach  highways  is  to  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  multiplication  of  equivalent  wharfage. 
For  example  with  piers  200  feet  wide  and  1,000  feet  long 
separated  by  slips  300  feet  wide,  the  effective  water 
frontage  is  four  times  the  original  length.  The  distance 
between  single  track  railroad  approaches  and  main 
motor  truck  highways  could  then  theoretically  be  re- 
duced to  11,000  feet  or  about  two  miles. 

These  figures  have  been  given  simply  to  illustrate  one 
method  of  approaching  the  problem.  With  reference  to 
highways  it  will  almost  always  be  found  advantageous 
to  increase  their  number  so  as  to  reduce  the  necessary 
length  of  haul.  The  street  system  of  Manhattan  Island 
was  designed  with  the  latter  idea  in  mind,  and  opposite 
the  congested  portions  of  the  waterfront  the  approach 
streets  are  none  too  numerous. 

The  usefulness  of  a  marginal  street  parallel  with  the 
waterfront  will  depend  upon  local  conditions.  Where  a 
large  amount  of  tonnage  is  carried  away  from  a  wharf 
by  vehicle,  such  a  marginal  way  is  often  found  advan- 
tageous. Where  the  major  portion  of  the  tonnage  is 
placed  in  storage  or  is  loaded  on  to  freight  cars  such  a 
marginal  way  is  often  found  to  hamper  conditions. 

Not  alone  must  freight  traffic  be  considered,  but  facili- 
ties must  also  be  provided  for  handling  passengers  in 
such  numbers  as  are  to  be  expected.  In  New  York  City 
only  a  few  immigrants  are  carried  directly  away  from 
the  waterfront  by  railways.  In  Los  Angeles  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  passenger  business  is  done  by  rail.  In 
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addition,  facilities  must  be  provided  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  harbor  terminal  workers.  With  modern  freight- 
handling  facilities,  the  number  of  such  workers  is  not 
large.  Nevertheless,  provision  must  be  made  for  them. 
This  is  generally  done  by  means  of  street  cars  and 
busses.  The  best  practice  is  to  provide  highways  for 
passenger  travel  separate  from  those  devoted  to  freight 
trucking. 

There  is  so  much  human  interest  in  a  harbor  terminal 
that  space  should  be  set  aside  wherever  possible  where 
the  general  public  can  watch  harbor  operations  from  ad- 
vantageous points  of  view.  The  promenade  along  the 
River  Scheldt  in  Antwerp  is  a  well-known  example.  A 
somewhat  similar  promenade  might  be  created  along  the 
bluffs  at  San  Pedro.  The  recreation  piers  along  the  New 
York  waterfront  are  another  type  of  this  same  facility. 
Obviously,  proper  approaches  must  be  provided  to  such 
recreation  areas,  and  generally  speaking  they  should  be 
entirely  separate  from  those  which  lead  directly  to  the 
water  frontage  for  the  conveyance  of  either  freight  or 
passengers. 

M.  M.  0  'SHAUGHNESSEY,  City  Engineer,  San  Francisco. 

The  work  of  improving  San  Francisco  harbor  did  not 
actually  commence  until  1881,  at  which  time  a  sea  wall 
was  built  on  the  edge  of  the  marshes  for  about  three 
miles.  From  this  sea  wall  at  right  angles  wharves  were 
projected  for  a  length  of  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand 
feet  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  now  this  three  miles 
is  intensely  developed  by  a  succession  of  wharves.  Be- 
hind this  is  a  large  street  called  the  Embarcadero,  about 
200  feet  wide,  on  which  runs  a  belt  line  railway  with 
switches  into  the  wharves. 

The  land  behind  the  sea  wall,  about  141  acres,  has  been 
reclaimed,  and  there  is  another  area  to  be  reclaimed,  of 
about  the  same  number  of  acres.  Bonds  sold  for  harbor 
improvement  were  issued  by  the  State  of  California,  and 
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the  interest  and  redemption  charges  for  these  bonds  are 
borne  entirely  by  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco.  No 
state  taxpayer  has  ever  paid  five  cents  towards  the  im- 
provements and  operation  of  San  Francisco  Harbor.  The 
westerly  side  of  the  harbor  has  been  acquired  by  the 
city  and  used  for  recreational  purposes.  Commerce  is 
confined  to  the  three  miles  of  the  northerly  side.  Public 
Service  corporations  have  acquired  about  a  mile  of  front- 
age on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
eastern  side  are  open  and  available  for  development; 
there  are  many  proposals  for  extending  this  easterly  side 
of  the  harbor  development  clear  down  into  San  Mateo 
County,  20  miles  away. 

The  piers  are  from  one  hundred  by  six  hundred  to  two 
hundred  by  nine  hundred  feet  with  docks  varying  in 
width  from  one  hundred  and  forty-six  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet. 

The  United  States  Government  is  just  making  its  ini- 
tial outlay  in  San  Francisco  Harbor  by  the  dredging  of 
a  channel  two  thousand  feet  in  width  and  forty  feet  deep 
across  the  sand  bar  just  outside  the  Bay,  so  that  large 
battleships  drawing  forty  feet  of  water  may  sail  directly 
into  the  harbor  without  taking  the  more  northerly  or 
Bonita  channel.  When  you  consider  that  over  $5,000,000 
has  been  spent  by  the  United  States  to  improve  the  ap- 
proach to  the  New  York  Harbor  and  that  several  millions 
have  been  spent  to  make  the  sea  wall  outside  San  Pedro 
for  the  Harbor  of  Los  Angeles,  you  will  appreciate  what 
a  fine  natural  basin  San  Francisco  Harbor  has. 

0.  LATJRGAARD,  City  Engineer,  Portland. 

The  city  of  Portland  is  situated  about  100  miles  from 
the  ocean  and  about  10  miles  from  the  junction  of  the 
Wilamette  and  Columbia  Eivers.  It  is  also  so  situated 
that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  whereas  the  principal  retail  and  business  dis- 
trict of  the  city  is  on  the  west  side.  Much  of  this  popu- 
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lation  must  pass  over  the  river  twice  daily,  and  the  traffic 
over  the  five  existing  city  bridges  presents  a  problem  as 
difficult,  from  the  standpoint  of  river  commerce,  as  any 
in  the  United  States,  The  problem  of  traffic  separation, 
and  the  problem  of  approach  to  the  bridges  are  vital 
both  to  the  traffic  in  the  city  and  on  the  river.  In  addi- 
tion, an  important  inter-urban  electric  traffic  of  three 
different  companies  whose  lines  occupy  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal retail  streets  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  river  crossings. 

Our  project  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  involves 
the  placing  of  the  inter-urban  tracks,  next  to  the  water 
and  the  raising  of  the  bridge  approaches,  so  that  grade 
separation  is  effected  in  a  very  economical  manner.  A 
wide  traffic  street  is  also  planned  some  distance  back 
from  the  harbor  line,  and  this  also  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  grade  of  the  bridges. 

During  the  past  year  bonds  to  the  extent  of  five  million 
dollars  have  been  voted  for  the  construction  of  three 
new  bridges,  all  of  which  will  be  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  known  as  the  official  plan  of  the  city. 
The  plan  further  contemplates  the  filling  of  a  consider- 
able area  back  from  the  harbor  line,  the  tearing  down  of 
many  buildings,  and  the  construction  in  the  re-claimed 
area  of  a  modern  terminal  for  the  inter-urban  railway 
systems,  the  provision  of  a  belt-line  for  freight  purposes 
and  the  construction  of  an  adequate  public  market  which 
will  have  access  to  water  transportation,  rail  transpor- 
tation and  truck  transportation  on  a  wide  traffic  street. 
It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  have  a  200-foot 
traffic  street,  as  in  San  Francisco,  paralleling  the  river 
for  ten  miles.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  waste  of  valuable 
space,  and  to  be  needed  only  in  case  the  railroads  operate 
longitudinally  to  the  harbor  line. 
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HUGH  R.  POMEKOY,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Planning  Commission  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  what  has  been  said  about  the  seg- 
regation of  function  of  the  various  traffic  ways.  The 
Commission  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  laying  out 
at  least  three  distinct  types  of  highways,  viz:  the  scenic 
and  pleasure  drives,  the  general  mobility  highways  and  a 
special  system  of  industrial  highways  serving  the  entire 
county. 

Speaking  of  grade  separation  calls  to  mind  the  provi- 
sions that  are  being  made  for  viaducts  over  the  Los  An- 
geles river  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  principal 
flow  of  industrial  traffic  is  north  and  south.  The  princi- 
pal flow  of  passenger  traffic  is  east  and  west.  The  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  three 
railroads  are  each  putting  in  two  million  and  a  half 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  six  viaducts  or  major 
highways  over  the  river,  that  shall  carry  east  and  west 
traffic  over  the  north  and  south  traffic. 

FEED  E.  REED,  Oakland,  California. 

Oakland  has  in  the  last  few  years  had  a  remarkable 
industrial  growth.  The  industries  of  America  have  rec- 
ognized the  advantage  of  being  close  to  the  source  of 
raw  materials,  and  three-fourths  of  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  are  found  in  the  territory  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  have  made  great  mistakes  because  of  our 
lack  of  planning.  We  have  given  leases  on  our  waste 
land  for  25  years,  and  although  these  leases  have  run 
for  six  or  seven  years  nothing  has  been  done  on  the 
property  which  should  be  now  used  for  great  loft  build- 
ings. We  have  made  the  mistake  of  not  planning  ade- 
quate approaches  to  our  harbor,  so  that  the  truck  busi- 
ness which  comes  in  from  all  of  central  California  has  to 
use  an  80  foot  highway  and  the  same  highway  is  used 
for  pleasure  cars. 
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MAJOB  LEEDS,  Los  Angeles. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Committee  of  200.  The  Harbor  Commission  was 
swamped,  and  to  relieve  their  burden  a  group  of  men 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  $200,000  with 
which  to  finance  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  port,  taking  care  not  only  of  channels  and 
deepenings  but  also  of  methods  of  land  approach  to  the 
harbor.  We  were  not  blessed  like  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  with  a  harbor,  but  now  inside  the  breakwater 
a  ship  of  30  feet  draft  can  be  in  perfect  anchorage  and 
in  many  places  the  depth  of  water  is  35  feet.  The  draft 
of  vessels  is  steadily  increasing,  and  if  there  is  not  ade- 
quate area  of  sufficient  depth,  delays  in  loading  and  un- 
loading will  result,  and  delay  means  stagnation  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  cost  of  shipment.  It  costs  a  ship 
about  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  day  for  delay,  and  they  can- 
not afford  to  wait  for  the  tide  for  their  loading  or 
unloading.  It  is  still  true  that  oil  tankers  come  to  the 
Harbor  of  Los  Angeles  and  put  on  only  a  part  of  the 
load,  finishing  their  loading  in  the  outer  Harbor. 

In  our  piers  we  are  using  the  key  type  of  development 
as  the  most  efficient,  because  goods  have  the  minimum 
distance  to  go.  On  the  narrow  pier  the  cargo  must  be 
deposited  in  the  transit  shed,  and  go  the  full  length  of 
the  pier  before  it  reaches  the  land  carrier,  but  in  the 
modern  pier  it  simply  goes  from  the  ship  across  the 
transit  shed  to  the  car  back  of  it  or  to  the  motor  truck. 
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GEOKGE  A.  DAMON,  Pasadena, 

Vice-Chairman  Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

Decentralization  is  one  of  the  next  big  adventures  in 
regional  planning.  Man  is  so  essentially  gregarious  that 
he  naturally  centralizes  his  efforts  and  our  small  towns 
"just  grow  up"  into  larger  cities  until  congestion  itself 
becomes  near  stagnation  at  times,  and  thus  in  turn, 
many  of  the  advantages  of  centralization  are  lost.  When 
this  happens  City  Planners,  at  once,  prescribe  more  open 
spaces,  more  and  wider  arteries  for  circulation,  double 
and  triple  decking  of  streets  and  transit  lines,  traffic 
regulation  and  limitation  on  the  heights  of  buildings, 
all  in  an  effort  to  counteract  the  disadvantages  and  the 
evils  of  congestion  in  metropolitan  centers. 

Every  remedy,  instead  of  providing  a  physical  "im- 
provement," apparently  only  adds  to  the  disease  of  con- 
gestion. Wider  streets  invite  more  automobile  traffic, 
tunnels  bring  in  moret  vehicles,  and  subways  transport 
more  people,  only  to  demand  more  subways.  Every  posi- 
tive cure  which  we  have  available  seems  to  be  worse  than 
the  original  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  our  negative 
regulations  seem  to  promise  some  measure  of  relief.  A 
limitation  on  the  height  of  buildings,  the  elimination 
of  the  left-hand  turn  on  down-town  streets  and  a  "no 
parking"  restriction  in  the  metropolitan  centers  will  all 
act  as  preventives  of  congestion,  and  will  be  much  more 
effective  than  any  known  cures. 
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SATELLITE  SUB-CENTERS. 

The  real  answer  to  the  problem,  however,  is  not  to 
build  big  cities,  but  to  plan  and  create  great  living  dis- 
tricts, made  up  of  comparatively  smaller  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  industry.  Instead  of  producing  tremendous 
land  values  at  congested  centers,  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  spreading  out  these  values  over  a  large 
contiguous  district.  The  area  of  any  community  increases 
as  the  square  of  its  diameter,  so  that  if  we  extend  twenty 
miles  from  a  center  instead  of  but  five,  we  have  sixteen 
times  the  area  in  which  to  live  and  work  and  play,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  our  health  and  happiness. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUS. 

Of  all  the  agencies  at  hand  which  will  help  us  accom- 
plish this  very  desirable  decentralization,  the  automo- 
bile bus  is  the  most  effective.  It  can  be  put  to  work 
without  a  long  period  of  planning  and  without  an  exces- 
sive overhead  charge  for  investment.  It  can  begin  to 
function  as  soon  as  there  is  "ten  thousand  a  year"  per 
bus  gross  income  in  sight,  and  the  bus  system  can  be  ex- 
panded step  by  step,  almost  bus  by  bus,  without  getting 
too  far  ahead  or  falling  too  far  behind  actual  traffic 
demand.  The  convenience  of  delivery  of  or  collecting 
the  passenger  directly  at  the  street  curb  makes  the  bus 
popular,  but  its  greatest  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the 
actual  investment  required  is  equal  only  to  the  annual 
gross  earnings,  whereas  with  an  electric  trolley  system 
the  capital  necessary  is  equal  to  about  four  times  the 
annual  income,  and  with  a  subway  the  investment  may 
be  equal  to  as  much  as  ten  times  the  gross  earnings. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  BUS. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  bus  system  is  that 
it  can  be  installed  and  extended  on  the  unit  principle.  A 
25-seat  bus  can  be  put  into  service,  including  repair  and 
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storage  facilities,  for  about  $10,000  per  bus.  Such  a  bus 
by  operating  40,000  miles  per  year  at  an  average  gross 
income  of  25  cents  per  bus  mile,  can  earn  $10,000  a  year. 
It  can  be  operated  (in  mild  climates,  such  as  we  have  in 
Southern  California — note  the  advertisement)  for  about 
18  cents  per  bus  mile,  leaving  a  net  earning  margin  suffi- 
cient to  pay  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  plus  an  ade- 
quate replacement  fund.  This  means  that  if  the  load  fac- 
tor is  50  per  cent.,  each  passenger  must  pay  two  cents 
per  mile  for  his  seat.  If  the  average  haul  is  not  more 
than  two  and  one-half  miles,  the  bus  system  can  be  oper- 
ated profitably  on  a  five-cent  fare  per  passenger. 

The  fare  is  a  function  of  the  load  factor  and  the  aver- 
age length  of  haul.  These  factors  make  it  possible  to 
install  a  system  of  50  buses  to  serve  a  population  of 
50,000  people  patronizing  the  buses  to  the  extent  of  $10 
per  capita  at  a  total  investment  of  $500,000.  A  trolley 
system,  to  give  service  in  such  a  community,  would  cost 
at  least  $2,500,000,  and  the  tracks  of  this  trolley  system 
would  be  located  at  least  one-half  mile  apart,  whereas 
with  our  bus  system  we  may  have  the  bus  routes  spaced 
every  quarter  of  a  mile.  Add  this  advantage  to  the  con- 
venience of  boarding  and  alighting  at  the  curb,  which 
the  bus  provides,  and  we  have  an  accumulation  of  points 
in  favor  of  the  bus  for  use  in  sub-centers  of  100,000  popu- 
lation or  less.  The  bus  system  is  now  available  for  serv- 
ice to  the  "single  family  per  lot"  districts  of  the  com- 
munity having  a  density  of  population  of  10  to  20  per- 
sons per  acre,  which  makes  this  form  of  transportation 
a  factor  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
movement  toward  decentralization. 

LIMITATIONS   OF   THE   BUS. 

The  actual  cost  of  operation  per  bus  mile,  however, 
is  higher  than  the  corresponding  cost  of  operation  of  a 
trolley  car  mile.  This  means  that  there  comes  a  time 
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or  density  when  passengers  can  be  carried  cheaper  on 
rails  than  on  rubber.  This  critical  density  is  between  a 
headway  of  fifteen  minutes  and  ten  minutes,  or  in  other 
words,  when  a  given  route  will  maintain  a  bus  service 
every  ten  minutes  the  patronage,  usually,  will  justify 
the  installation  of  a  trolley  system.  Now  in  city  plan- 
ning a  trolley  line  usually  means  the  building  of  apart- 
ments or  multiple  family  dwellings  along  the  route,  as 
will  be  shown  by  a  study  of  the  zoning  maps  of  any  large 
city.  As  a  rule,  the  home  owner  or  builder  must  locate  a 
few  blocks  away  from  a  trolley  line  to  be  sure  he  is  in 
a  '  '  single  family  house  district. ' 9  It  seems  to  be  an  ob- 
vious conclusion  that  the  trolley  system  belongs  to  the 
multiple  family  dwelling  district  and  the  bus  is  the 
proper  form  of  transportation  for  the  single  family  resi- 
dence district — so  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  bus  and  the  maintainance  of  zoning  for  sin- 
gle family  dwellings. 

EVOLUTION". 

Eegional  planning  must  recognize  the  principles  of 
gradual  development  or  of  the  evolution  of  the  district 
from  raw  land  to  the  state  of  the  "highest  possible  use" 
of  each  part  of  the  community,  and  in  this  process  each 
system  of  transportation  will  find  its  place.  Walking 
will  be  superseded  by  the  local  bus,  which,  in  turn,  will 
give  way  to  the  trolley,  as  density  of  population  devel- 
ops. Then  will  come  the  elevated,  the  open  cut  and  the 
subway,  each,  in  turn,  creating  or  reflecting  higher  and 
higher  land  values  for  contiguous  territory.  In  this 
scheme  of  things  the  bus  plays  a  definite  part,  which 
should  be  definitely  provided  for,  in  our  general  plans 
for  securing  the  best  conditions  under  which  to  live. 
Every  other  form  of  mass  transportation  calls  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  congestion  to  produce  sufficient  income 
per  mile  to  justify  the  investment.  But  a  bus  service 
can  be  maintained  on  a  density  of  population,  which  will 
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allow  every  one  served  to  have  a  separate  home  and 
yard  of  his  own.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  succeed  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  living  conditions  which 
will  enable  at  least  half  of  our  population  to  be  decen- 
tralized out  upon  the  land  and  thus  offset  to  some  de- 
gree the  perils  and  disadvantages  of  population  con- 
gestion. The  bus  appears  to  be  our  only  public  trans- 
portation device  available  for  this  purpose. 

OTHEE  BUS  APPLICATIONS. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  bus  as  a  collecting  and 
distributing  agency  for  passenger  traffic  at  what  might 
be  called  small  town  centers,  but  the  bus  has  many  other 
possibilities.  In  the  larger  cities  it  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  providing  "de  luxe"  transportation  between 
the  metropolitan  center  and  the  outlying  districts  with  a 
charge  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for  a  direct  ride  from  the 
down  town  district  to  the  suburban  homes  area  on  a  basis 
of  a  fare  of  about  two  cents  per  passenger  mile.  If  the 
street  car  system  can  be  operated  economically  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  city  center  for  (say)  five 
cents,  the  higher  fare  for  bus  service  just  beyond  the 
street  car  zone  often  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  accept- 
able arrangement.  A  system  of  distribution  using  the 
busses  as  a  "broadcasting"  device  from  the  outer  ends 
of  the  local  street  car  lines,  is  another  field  of  useful- 
ness, similar  to  the  use  of  the  bus  from  rapid  transit 
stations  and  from  satellite  sub-centers. 

When  rapid  transit  takes  the  place  of  the  interurban 
trolley,  the  bus  often  may  be  used  for  "local"  service 
to  augment  the  through  or  "express"  service  on  the 
high-speed  electric  line.  For  instance,  instead  of  build- 
ing a  four-track  system  patterned  after  the  New  York 
subway,  where  the  two  inner  tracks  are  for  "express" 
trains  and  the  two  outer  tracks  are  for  "local"  cars, 
with  frequent  stops,  it  is  possible  to  parallel  the  express 
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tracks  which  should  be  entirely  off  grade,  with  bus  serv- 
ice on  the  contiguous  highways  with  transfer  conven- 
iences at  the  express  stations. 

Sight-seeing  busses  are  a  definite  form  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  tourist  in  many  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. In  comparatively  smaller  cities  it  is  practicable  to 
use  the  regular  street  busses  for  sight-seeing  service 
during  the  "off  peak"  hours,  thus  picking  up  some  busi- 
ness to  even  up  the  load  time  and  to  help  reduce  the  over- 
head expenses. 

The  auto  bus  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and 
from  district  union  high  schools  is  still  another  applica- 
tion of  the  auto  bus  which  is  being  quite  generally  adopt- 
ed, but  usually  these  school  busses  are  operated  by  the 
school  authorities,  entirely  independent  of  the  other  city 
busses. 

THE  STREET  SYSTEM  AND  THE  BUS. 

The  highest  use  of  the  land,  as  a  rule,  depends  on  its 
accessibility  to  an  adequate  street  system.  We  have 
learned  enough  from  the  experience  of  past  mistakes  to 
appreciate  that  we  must  be  liberal  in  our  distribution  of 
street  areas.  For  instance,  we  know  that  our  living  dis- 
tricts should  have  a  through  street  every  quarter  mile, 
and  that  our  business  districts  preferably  should  have 
blocks  not  over  300  feet  long.  This  means  an  original 
sub-division  of  our  vacant  land  into  blocks  of  about  forty 
acres,  and  the  further  development  of  a  street  system, 
with  eight,  twelve  or  sixteen  blocks  to  the  mile  as  desired. 

The  width  of  these  streets  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
concern.  If  we  could  agree  upon  a  standard  business 
street  of  100  feet  between  building  lines,  with  15  feet 
sidewalks  and  70  feet  for  pavement,  our  problem  would 
be  much  simplified.  Our  next  step  would  be  to  specify 
a  minimum  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  center  line  of  any 
street  to  the  building  line  for  any  permanent  improve- 
ment, and  every  street  in  the  entire  district  would  at  once 
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become  a  potential  100-foot  street.  The  district  which 
can  adopt  this  standard  before  it  becomes  " built  up" 
will  have  a  great  advantage  over  a  community  which 
eventually  must  be  replanned  and  go  through  the  incon- 
venience and  expense  of  a  series  of  major  operations  to 
provide  proper  circulation  for  its  street  traffic.  When 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  50-foot  distance  back  from 
the  center  of  the  street  for  all  buildings,  a  regulation 
applying  at  least  to  business  structures  upon  main  traf- 
fic thoroughfares  would  be  the  next  best  thing,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety  and  convenience  should  not  be 
an  impossible  requirement  under  the  police  powers. 

Next  to  the  wide  street,  the  planning  for  alleys  at  least 
20  feet  in  width  in  the  rear  of  all  business  blocks  is  im- 
portant. These  alleys  will  provide  for  the  delivery  of 
merchandise  and  leave  the  street  frontage  available  for 
customers'  automobiles  and  for  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  busses  at  the  corners. 

All  corners  should  be  rounded  off  with  a  radius  of  at 
least  15  feet  at  the  property  line,  and  this  is  fully  as  im- 
portant for  narrow  streets  as  it  is  for  the  wider  high- 
ways. By-pass  streets  around  all  important  intersec- 
tions are  much  better  than  the  introduction  of  magic  cir- 
cles which,  to  be  effective,  should  provide  for  double  the 
usual  capacity  of  street  areas  as  found  at  the  ordinary 
intersections. 

THE  BUS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

It  seems  to  be  working  out  that  the  pavement  or  per- 
manent right  of  way  for  bus  operation  is  to  be  paid  for 
and  maintained  out  of  public  funds.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bus  should  pay  a  liberal  gasoline  tax  and  this  tax 
should  be  used  as  a  fund  for  public  pavement  mainte- 
nance. This  arrangement  will  not  be  a  disadvantage  to 
the  other  transportation  systems  using  rails,  provided 
that  we  arrange  our  transit  facilities  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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avoid  overlapping  and  competition  and  to  secure  proper 
coordination. 

If  we  start  with  a  unit  width  of  twenty  feet  for  our 
minimum  width  of  pavement  for  through  streets,  which 
will  carry  two  lines  of  traffic,  then  the  next  step  should 
he  (not  thirty  feet,  which  is  unsafe,  but)  to  forty  feet 
width,  which  will  provide  for  four  lines  of  automobile 
traffic.  This  width  of  forty  feet  should  be  kept  clear  of 
parking  automobiles,  as  it  belongs  to  the  public  convey- 
ances devoted  to  "  through "  traffic  and  is  the  part  of  the 
pavement  which  should  be  financed  and  maintained  from 
public  funds. 

The  pavement  used  for  "  parking "  spaces  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  contiguous  land  owner.  Add  to  the  forty- 
foot  "through"  pavement  eight  feet  of  pavement  next  to 
each  curb  and  we  have  a  total  width  of  pavement  of  56 
feet — suitable  for  a  street  of  a  total  width  of  80  feet  be- 
tween property  lines.  Such  a  street  would  be  adapted 
to  residential  purposes,  to  be  used  as  a  secondary  street 
and  should  be  zoned  against  business,  and  with  all  resi- 
dences, bungalow  courts  and  apartments  "set  back"  at 
least  ten  feet  from  the  property  line. 

As  soon  as  "business"  is  contemplated  on  any  street 
the  forty-foot  strip  of  pavement  in  the  center  of  the 
street  should  be  augmented  by  two  side  strips  of  parking 
pavement  each  fifteen  feet  in  width  next  to  the  curbs, 
making  a  pavement  width  of  seventy  feet  in  front  of  all 
business  buildings.  A  fifteen-foot  sidewalk  space  on  each 
side  of  the  street  makes  our  business  streets  one  hundred 
feet  wide.  A  network  of  through  streets  located  every 
quarter  mile  apart  throughout  the  district  with  addi- 
tional by-pass  streets  at  important  intersections  gives 
us  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  community  fabric  which  can 
be  adapted  to  our  common  needs  and  general  welfare, 
and  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  most  convenient  use 
of  the  automobile  bus. 
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CO-ORDINATION. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  last  year  or  so  that  we  have 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  transit  sys- 
tem of  any  district  must  be  made  up  of  a  well  coordi- 
nated system  of  units,  operating  without  serious  over- 
lapping and  functioning  as  a  complete  system.  The  local 
street  car  system  should  supply  a  definite  and  limited 
area  with  the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest  cost, 
with  a  uniform  fare  and  universal  transfers.  This  sys- 
tem should  be  paralleled  in  the  down  town  streets  by  auto 
busses  carrying  passengers  to  and  from  outer  and  sur- 
rounding zones  at  a  higher  fare,  and  this  bus  system 
should  provide  free  transfers  from  bus  to  bus  and  from 
bus  to  street  car. 

The  riders  to  and  from  the  larger  satellite  centers 
should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  rapid  transit  service, 
making  no  stops  in  the  central  metropolitan  area,  and 
this  rapid  transit  system  should  charge  on  a  basis  of 
mileage  with  no  free  transfers.  All  of  these  three  meth- 
ods of  regional  transit  should  be  under  one  ownership 
and  management  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  stability  and 
constant  growth. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING  FACTORS. 

A  contemplation  of  the  psychology  of  community  or 
regional  district  growth  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is 
just  as  much  tendency  toward  congestion  as  there  is 
toward  dispersion.  It  is  not  hard  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that,  at  any  one  time,  a  district  will  reflect  an  exact  bal- 
ance between  the  forces  of  expansion  and  the  forces  of 
contraction.  In  other  words,  the  centripetal  force  will 
equal  the  sum  of  the  centrifugal  forces  and  we  will  al- 
ways have  our  centralization  grow  in  exact  proportion 
to  our  decentralization  or  vice  versa.  If  this  is  true,  then 
we  must  expect  and  plan  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
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crowding  at  our  centers  to  be  offset  by  a  lack  of  density 
at  the  peripheries,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
the  two  tendencies  will  always  react.  This  conception 
gives  us  an  exact  measure  of  our  problem  of  providing 
the  most  livable  conditions  for  the  future  millions  which 
are  sure  to  form  the  population  of  our  regional  districts. 

In  the  heart  of  our  congested  area  it  is  the  man  on  foot 
or  the  pedestrian  who  creates  the  highest  land  values  and 
therefore  should  have  the  greatest  protection  for  his 
safety  and  convenience.  This  means  that  mass  trans- 
portation must  be  "off  surface''  just  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  that  what  transit  facilities  remain  on  the  street 
should  not  be  inefficiently  used  as  is  the  private  or  indi- 
vidual automobile,  but  should  be  public  conveyances  such 
as  street  cars  and  auto  busses.  As  the  private  machine 
is  regulated  off  the  down  town  streets  by  the  elimination 
of  left-hand  turns  and  the  removal  of  parking  privileges, 
the  auto  bus,  operating  on  through  routes,  may  take  the 
street  space  to  advantage. 

The  more  busses  we  have  on  the  street  the  greater  will 
be  the  economic  urge  for  subways  as  another  step  in  an 
unending  procession  of  congestion,  then  relief  and  then 
more  congestion. 

To  support  this  down  town  area  devoted  to  business 
and  some  pleasure  we  must  have  great  areas  or  districts 
of  real  homes  surrounded  by  open  spaces  for  comfort 
and  health.  The  more  low-value  land  we  open  up  and 
use,  the  higher  will  become  the  land  values  in  our  central 
congested  areas.  Here  again  the  auto  bus  enters  to  as- 
sist in  spreading  out  the  population  on  the  land  with 
the  sure  and  direct  result  that  the  greater  area  developed 
by  the  sub-divider,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bus,  the 
more  urgent  will  be  the  need  and  call  for  both  sub-centers 
and  metropolitan  business  centers,  again  in  a  never-end- 
ing process  of  change  or  evolution  of  a  growth  toward 
better  and  better  human  environment. 
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DEFINITE  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  give  point  to  these  general  remarks,  which  may 
apply  to  most  any  regional  district,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  suggest  definite  items  of  improvement  here  in  the  Los 
Angeles  district,  as  follows : 

1.  Limit,  still  further,  the  parking  privilege  on  our 
down  town  streets  with  the  idea  of  using  the  streets  for 
mass  transportation  by  means  of  both  trolleys  and  busses 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

2.  Provide  the  ten  cent  busses  with  "through"  termi- 
nal routes  as  fast  as  balanced  routes  can  be  worked  out. 

3.  Ascertain  the  economical  limits  of  the  "five  cent" 
street  car  fare  (with  universal  transfers  within  the  five- 
cent  zone)  and  arrange  for  broadcasting  busses  beyond 
these  limits  with  the  intention  ultimately  of  having  a  bus 
line  every  quarter  of  a  mile  throughout  the  contiguous 
region. 

4.  Speed  up  the  interurban  electric  service  by  limiting 
stops  to  (say)  one  mile,  spacing — using  local  busses  for 
collecting  and  distributing  the  suburban  passengers. 

5.  Definitely  locate  the  satellite  sub-centers  and  plan 
the  highway  and  street  system  so  as  to  encourage  decen- 
tralization. 

6.  Plan  for  rapid  transit  (entirely  off  grade)  between 
the  sub-centers  and  the  metropolitan  business  district 
with  convenient  access  to  the  proposed  union  transconti- 
nental passenger  depot. 

7.  Bring  about  these  transit  improvements  under  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  by  means  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  involved. 

Eight  here  in  Los  Angeles  we  are  "building  a  city 
every  year"  and  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  population, 
which  is  the  present  measure  of  our  census  increase  each 
year.  Of  all  the  insistent  demands  for  public  service  the 
question  of  transportation  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most,  im- 
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portant.  Fortunately  the  development  of  the  auto  bus 
within  the  last  few  years  furnishes  us  with  a  transit  de- 
vice which  is  comparatively  cheap  and  efficient  and 
adapted  to  our  needs.  Watch  the  use  of  it  grow! 


HOW  ST.  LOUIS  IS  USING  THE  MOTOR 

TRUCK  IN  HANDLING  L.  C.  L. 

FREIGHT 

R.  D.  SANGSTER, 

Industrial  Commissioner,  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

During  the  last  forty  years  railroad  freight  traffic  has 
increased  from  43,000,000,000  tons  to  430,000,000,000  tons. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  carriers  in  the  larger  terminal  cities 
are  employing  the  same  sort  of  freight  house  facilities 
and  for  the  most  part  are  using  the  same  methods  in 
operating  these  facilities  that  they  did  forty  years  ago. 

The  St.  Louis  situation  embraces  all  the  usual  forms 
of  handling  merchandise  in  terminal  cities.  It  is  distin- 
guished, however,  by  a  system  of  off -track  freight  sta- 
tions located  at  convenient  points  in  the  business  dis- 
tricts and  a  fleet  of  tractors  and  semi-trailers,  owned  and 
operated  by  private  transfer  companies,  principally  by 
the  Columbia  Terminals  Company,  through  whose  facili- 
ties a  large  part  of  the  local  and  through  less-than-car- 
load  tonnage  is  handled.  The  transfer  companies  act  as 
agents  of  the  railroads.  Established  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  this  off-track  freight  station  system  has  constantly 
grown  in  favor  with  the  public  and  the  railcarriers,  until 
it  is  now  acclaimed  by  both  as  indispensable. 

In  addition  to  these  off -track  facilities,  there  is  a  joint 
universal  freight  house  in  St.  Louis,  operated  by  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Association,  to  and  from  which  east- 
ern lines'  freight  is  handled  in  trap  cars.  The  relative 
popularity  of  these  two  systems  with  the  shipping  public, 
that,  is,  the  motorized  operation  as  conducted  by  the 
Columbia  Terminals  Company,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
trap-car  method  operated  by  the  Terminal  Railroad  As- 
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sociation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  agency  only  handled  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
St.  Louis-proper  tonnage.  The  trap-car  has  also  yielded 
to  motor  equipment  for  the  transfer  of  through  inter- 
change merchandise  between  connecting  lines  at  the  St. 
Louis  gateway  until  practically  none  of  this  freight  is 
occupying  carriers '  facilities  in  switch  movement. 

After  a  two  years'  study  of  freight  terminals  in  the 
St.  Louis-East  St.  Louis  district,  the  Engineers'  Com- 
mittee of  the  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  in  its  report  (March,  1922)  recommended 
against  increasing  the  capacity  of  ontrack  freight  sta- 
tions, advocating  that:  "The  off-track  system  presents 
the  necessary  element  of  flexibility  which  lends  itself  to 
a  city  whose  street  traffic  is  congested  and  whose  com- 
mercial industrial  districts  are  widely  distributed.  The 
system  promotes  the  short  haul  of  less  than  carload 
freight  and  the  accumulation  of  such  tonnage  into  lots 
which  can  be  moved  with  greatest  economy  and  dispatch 
to  and  from  the  rail  haul ! ' ' 

STOBE  DOOR  DELIVERY. 

The  St.  Louis  facilities  and  methods  are  ideal  as  a 
ground-work  by  which  to  establish  store-door  delivery. 
The  system  is  closely  geared  to  the  actual  operations  of 
carrier  and  consignee.  It  is  well  established,  has  all  the 
machinery  for  performing,  and  does  perform,  not  only 
the  manual  labor  but  all  clerical  accounting  incident  to 
handling  of  the  freight  between  freight  house  and  con- 
signee 's  premises,  in  fact  relieving  the  railroad  company 
from  all  terminal  services.  There  is,  therefore,  in  St. 
Louis  an  opportunity  for  a  practical  demonstration  of 
store-door  delivery. 

A  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  report  on  the  Relation  of  Highways 
and  Motor  Transport  to  Other  Transportation  Agencies, 
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made  the  following  definite  findings:  "Congestion  of 
transportation  today  centers  round  the  terminals  of  our 
great  cities,  and  it  is  at  these  terminals  that  the  rail- 
roads find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
public  need  .  .  .  They  are  constantly  faced  with  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  terminal  facilities  in  the 
face  of  prohibitive  real  estate  values  .  .  .  By  the  use 
of  motor  transportation,  the  facilities  of  the  terminals 
can  be  so  expanded  as  greatly  to  increase  their  capacity 
.  .  .  Store-door  delivery  by  motor  truck  would  relieve 
congestion  in  these  terminal  areas  and  greatly  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  freight  stations.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  contribution  which  can  be  made  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  terminal  problem. ' ' 

This  Committee  would  include  with  store-door  deliv- 
ery not  only  less-than-carload  freight,  but  also  team- 
track  car  load  traffic.  With  relation  to  the  effect  on 
street  congestion  the  Committee  says:  "The  substitution 
of  an  organized  trucking  system  for  the  miscellaneous 
haphazard  service  now  employed  for  station  work  would 
greatly  increase  the  load  efficiency  of  vehicles,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  on  the  streets.  It  would  speed  up 
street  traffic  and  reduce  the  danger  to  pedestrians. 

Store-door  delivery  would  ultimately  remove  railroad 
freight  stations  from  expensive  land  in  congested  parts 
of  the  terminal  area,  to  outer  locations  on  cheaper  ground 
for  service  that  would  be  fully  as  acceptable. 

TERMINAL  OPERATION  CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  RAILROADS '  CAPACITY. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  capacity  of 
the  railroads  as  a  whole  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  traffic,  and  that  it  is  primarily  due  to  the  con- 
gestion of  railroad  terminals  that  freight  transportation 
is  slow  and  car  supply  is  short  periodically. 
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The  bad  effects  of  terminal  congestion  in  the  city  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  it,  but  spread  themselves  about 
a  wide  area,  slowing  down  large  volumes  of  through 
traffic,  domestic  and  export.  Without  cooperative  and 
affirmative  action  by  the  railroads,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  establish  reformations  in  terminal  operations.  Where 
the  terminals  of  one  or  more  of  a  number  of  roads  oc- 
cupy advantageous  inner  locations  which  are  regarded 
as  a  big  factor  in  attracting  competitive  traffic,  we  have 
a  particularly  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome,  but  until  the 
railroads  average  their  individual  advantages  at  one 
locality  with  their  disadvantages  at  the  other  localities, 
we  will  get  nowhere  on  a  solution  of  all  the  terminal 
problems. 

Out  of  the  transportation  experiences  of  the  war,  we 
have  the  movement  to  correlate  the  various  principal 
agencies  of  transportation.  The  Transportation  Act  of 
1920,  which  removed  the  ban  of  the  Sherman  Law 
against  the  railroad  consolidations  in  the  public  interest, 
recognizes  the  universal  character  of  transportation  and 
the  interdependent  relation  of  railways  and  water  ways. 
The  studies  on  the  general  subject  of  transportation 
which  are  now  being  made  should  be  speeded,  and  con- 
structive, if  revolutionary,  methods  should  be  put  into 
execution  in  order  to  retain  American  principles  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  operation  of  common  carriers  which 
are  threatened  by  the  progressive  congestion  of  the  trans- 
portation plant,  particularly  at  large  traffic  centers  in 
comparison  with  the  increased  production  and  indus- 
trial output  of  the  nation.  The  railroads  in  their  own 
interests  should  adopt  improved  methods  of  handling 
merchandise  at  city  terminals. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  L.  C.  L.  freight  handled 
in  the  larger  cities  comprises  connecting  line  or  trans- 
fer business.  This  interchange  between  connecting  lines 
is  now  performed  either  by  a  movement  from  one  freight 
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house  to  another  by  trap-car  or  by  trucking  directly 
across  the  city.  A  few  years  ago  an  investigation  of  the 
freight  handled  in  Chicago  showed  that  over  6,500,000 
tons  of  less-than-carload  freight  passed  through  the  for- 
warding freight  house  in  that  city,  annually,  of  which 
4,000,000  tons  was  received  in  interchange  from  other 
roads.  About  half  of  this  was  trucked  across  the  streets 
and  half  moved  by  trap-cars.  The  cost  upon  the  car- 
riers of  trap-car  service  by  the  occupancy  of  rolling 
stock  and  terminal  tracks,  use  of  motive  power,  and  the 
incidental  re-handling  of  such  freight  by  freight  house 
crews,  is  considerable.  To  the  extent  that  cars  are  used 
in  such  service  they  are  not  available  for  the  more  profit- 
able car-load  long  haul  traffic.  The  cost  of  claims  on 
account  of  the  pilferage  of  trap-cars  is  in  itself  a  large 
item  which  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  better  policing 
throuh  an  organized  trucking  system. 

The  contribution  to  street  traffic  congestion  in  cities 
by  the  present  system,  which  confines  railroad  freight 
houses  within  and  adjacent  to  the  business  section,  and 
the  consequent  great  number  of  small  unit  cart  loads 
operated  by  traders,  or  their  agents,  to  and  from  freight 
houses  of  the  carriers  is  a  great  community  loss  which 
should  and  must  be  retrieved,  in  the  public  interest.  The 
excessive  cost  of  railroad  terminal  service  given  L.  C.  L. 
mechandise  is  the  reflection  of  a  number  of  factors. 

Railroad  freight  houses  should  be  converted  from 
storage  receptacles  into  facilities  for  clearing  in  an  un- 
broken stream  L.  C.  L.  merchandise  at  origin  and  desti- 
nation. The  road  to  that  result  lies  in  the  railroads  re- 
vising the  methods  of  discharging  and  receiving  L.  C.  L. 
freight  by  consolidation  of  the  service  into  fewer  hands 
and  larger  tonnage  units.  This  consolidation  cannot  be 
made  unless  the  railroads  assume  greater  responsibility 
for,  and  closer  supervision  over,  the  service  between  their 
terminals  and  the  traders'  premises.  As  to  including 
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for  store-door  delivery  car  load  freight  from  public  team 
tracks,  this  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  in  each  local- 
ity. It  should  depend  on  such  features  as  location  and 
congested  condition  of  tracks,  their  capacity  and  the 
practicability  of  expanding  such  capacity. 

It  is  true  that  store-door  delivery  in  this  country  has 
been  avoided  by  the  railroads  primarily  because  of  the 
fear  that  sooner  or  later  they  might  be  required  to  ab- 
sorb its  cost  in  whole  or  part  out  of  their  line-haul  reve- 
nue. The  service  has  a  value  to  the  trader  and  he  should 
bear  a  fair  cost  of  it,  if  the  charge  is  properly  adjusted 
and  the  quality  of  service  is  improved.  Store-door  deliv- 
ery should  be  introduced  gradually  and  should  be  demon- 
strated by  a  thorough  tryout  in  such  selected  cities  as 
offer  the  essential  elements  of  cooperation  between  all 
interests. 
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DAVID  F  ARIES, 

Special  Counsel,  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California. 

In  1917  there  were  1,983,000  automobiles  registered  in 
the  United  States  and  there  were  3,000  people  injured 
and  1,083  killed  at  grade  crossings,  in  which  only  steam 
railroads  and  automobiles  were  involved.  In  1922  auto- 
mobile registration  had  increased  to  12,232,000,  and  the 
number  of  injured  and  killed  to  4,493  and  1,359,  respect- 
ively. It  is  estimated  that  during  1923  the  automobile 
registration  will  be  at  least  14,300,000,  the  number  of 
killed  1,500  and  the  number  of  injured  5,000.  In  other 
words,  with  the  increase  of  the  automobile  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  hazard,  happily  not  in  proportion, 
however.  Not  only  has  the  increase  in  automobiles  and 
trucks  increased  the  casualties  but  these  are  also  caused 
in  part  by  the  increased  number  of  trains  and  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  grade  crossings.  Every  day,  while 
we  eliminate  grade  crossings,  new  ones  are  being  estab- 
lished by  the  dozen  or  the  score  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  loss  in  human  life  and  the 
economic  loss  through  hospital  expenses,  doctors'  bills 
and  loss  of  wages,  there  is  the  element  of  economic  loss 
caused  by  transit  delays. 

It  is  easy  to  make  the  case;  the  solution  is  more  diffi- 
cult. I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  grade  crossing 
situation  must  be  solved  by  each  locality.  There  can  be, 
and  there  has  been,  splendid  cooperation  from  national 
organizations,  but  because  each  locality  presents  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  conditions  the  real  work  must  be  done  in 
the  locality.  You  cannot  standardize  grade  crossing 
elimination. 
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Our  problem  in  Los  Angeles  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  tremendous  number  of  automobiles  and  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  automobiles  are  in  the  hands  of  new 
drivers,  many  of  whom  are  children  who  must  be  pro- 
tected from  their  own  carelessness.  An  added  compli- 
cation in  the  problem  is  the  expense.  The  elimination 
of  a  single  grade  crossing  costs  from  $50,000,  which  has 
been  fixed  as  the  minimum,  to  millions.  A  committee 
consisting  of  various  railway  associations  has  estimated 
that  to  make  a  grade  separation  on  each  of  the  most  im- 
portant existing  grade  crossings  in  the  country  would 
cost  $7,000,000,  and  the  question  of  who  shall  pay  the  bill 
is  perplexing.  We  have  cases  of  grade  crossings  on 
boundary  lines  between  different  cities  or  between  city 
and  county.  Often  a  city  through  which  the  railroad 
does  not  pass  receives  a  direct  benefit  from  a  grade  cross- 
ing elimination  because  the  highway  affected  is  its  chief 
means  of  communication.  Then,  too,  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  railroad  must  be  considered,  particularly  in 
the  industrial  district  where  questions  of  spur-tracks 
and  loading  facilities  are  important. 

All  these  considerations,  and  many  others  that  could 
be  cited,  I  believe  can  be  handled  only  by  negotiation. 
It  is  true  that  the  authority  to  order  a  grade  crossing 
separation  in  California  lies  with  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  and  in  many  states  it  lies  with  a  similar 
body.  The  California  Eailroad  Commission  may  order 
such  separation  either  on  application  of  the  city  or  of 
the  county  or  of  the  railroad  involved,  or  may  do  so  on 
its  own  motion.  The  initiative  must  come  from  one  of 
those  four  sources  or  by  direct  mandate  of  the  legisla- 
ture. How  can  we  get  any  one  of  these  bodies  started 
toward  eliminating  a  grade  crossing!  If  the  parties  con- 
cerned can  sit  in  conference  I  believe  we  will  get  ahead 
much  faster. 

In  1923  our  grade  crossing  problem  was  so  serious 
that  the  City  Council  called  a  meeting  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Public  Safety  Committee  at  the  City  Hall,  attend- 
ed by  representatives  of  all  the  interested  public  bodies, 
and  by  the  steam  and  electric  railroads  and  automobile 
organizations.  Out  of  this  meeting  came  a  permanent 
committee  on  grade  crossing  separation  composed  of 
two  representatives  of  each  of  the  following  bodies,  the 
California  Highway  Commission,  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Plan  Com- 
mittee, the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  each  of  the  operating 
steam  and  electric  railways,  and  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California.  This  organization  has  met  every 
two  weeks  and  has  produced  and  is  carrying  out  a  plan. 
To  begin  with,  each  railroad  was  asked  to  submit  its 
recommendations  for  the  five  grade  crossings  which  it 
considered  the  most  hazardous.  After  many  meetings, 
in  which  these  25  suggestions  were  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  decided  that  the  two  most  hazardous  from 
each  railroad  list  should  be  selected  for  elimination. 
The  ten  crossings  selected  by  the  Committee  have  been 
agreed  to  in  each  case  by  the  railroad,  and  plans  and 
specifications  and  estimates  have  now  been  prepared 
for  the  elimination  of  each  of  the  ten  crossings.  In  al- 
most every  case,  the  Engineering  Committee,  consisting 
of  an  engineer  representing  the  railroad,  an  engineer 
representing  each  public  body  involvd,  and  an  engineer 
representing  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, has  agreed  unanimously  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

I  must  say  a  word  here  about  the  excellent  cooperation 
of  the  railroads  in  this  territory.  It  has  been  due,  I 
think,  in  part  to  the  findings  of  the  local  State  Railroad 
Commission  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  which,  through  its  President,  at  the  32nd 
annual  convention  in  Kansas  City,  June,  1923,  said: 
"The  reduction  in  the  number  of  grade  crossings  by  the 
re-location  of  highways  should  be  considered  wherever 
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practical,  and  in  plans  for  new  highways  railway  cross- 
ings should  be  avoided.  The  following  recommendations 
are  submitted: 

(1)  The  adoption  of  a  program  for  the  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  grade  crossings,  the  expenses  to  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers  and  the  railways  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  received — this  program  to  become  effective  im- 
mediately following  the  necessary  enlargement  of  ter- 
minals, improvement  of  roadways  and  the  acquisition  of 
sufficient  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  railways  to  enable 
them  to  take  care  of  the  traffic  demands;  (2)  relocate 
highways  where  by  so  doing  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  number  of  grade  crossings;  (3)  avoid  the  crossing  of 
railways  as  much  as  possible  in  plans  for  new  highways ; 
(4)  require  the  railways  to  install  and  maintain  proper 
warning  signs  at  railway  grade  crossings;  (5)  require 
railway  property  at  grade  crossings  to  be  kept  as  free 
as  possible  from  obstruction  to  the  vision;  (6)  require 
counties  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  view,  such  as 
trees,  underbrush  and  unnecessary  buildings,  and  other 
obstructions  located  on  private  property  near  railway 
grade  crossings;  (7)  pass  and  enforce  in  municipalities 
and  in  states  proper  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen "  Laws; 
(8)  teach  everybody,  commencing  with  the  children  in 
the  schools,  that  railway  grade  crossings  are  extremely 
dangerous — the  "  protected "  as  well  as  the  unprotected 
crossings;  (9)  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  railways  to  eliminate  all  grade  crossings 
and  the  unfairness  of  some  communities  insisting  upon 
the  railways  doing  things  for  them  that  cannot  be  done 
for  all;  (10)  launch  a  great  crusade  having  the  backing 
of  the  state  government  against  careless  driving  of  auto- 
mobiles, particularly  at  railway  grade  crossings." 

Let  me  comment  on  one  or  two  points  in  these  recom- 
mendations. New  grade  crossing  permits  are  being  ap- 
plied for  in  this  county  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  day. 
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It  won't  do  us  any  good  to  eliminate  old  ones  if  we  allow 
new  ones  to  be  established.  We  cannot  possibly  elimi- 
nate all  grade  crossings  or  prevent  the  establishment  of 
new  grade  crossings,  but  a  close  check  on  new  proposals 
should  be  maintained. 

In  every  grade  crossing  elimination  there  is  bound  to 
be  trouble  with  local  property  owners.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  case  where  the  joint  property  owners  have  not 
protested.  One  case  that  I  remember  involved  a  particu- 
larly dangerous  crossing  at  which  at  least  fifteen  people 
had  been  killed  in  the  past  five  years,  and  still  when 
there  was  talk  only  of  elimination,  before  any  detailed 
plans  were  presented,  the  joint  owners  protested  against 
any  change  in  the  situation,  alleging  that  the  people  had 
been  killed  through  their  own  fault.  Other  frequent  ob- 
jectors to  changes  in  crossings  are  cities  where  elimina- 
tion of  the  crossing  would  bring  about  the  elimination  of 
their  main  street  or  chief  entrance  into  the  city  by  trains 
or  inter-urbans,  but  in  analyzing  objections  we  have 
traced  them  back  in  many  cases  to  the  protests  of  local 
property  owners. 

All  these  objections  and  others  that  could  be  cited 
show  the  importance  of  a  careful  plan  which  will  deter- 
mine the  crossings  to  be  eliminated,  and  the  method  of 
elimination,  which  will  provide  for  negotiations  with  all 
parties  interested,  and  a  campaign  of  education  which 
will  help  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  do  nothing.  We 
have  found  here  that  the  committee  method  that  I  have 
explained  has  worked  well,  and  it  is  offered  for  your 
consideration. 

DISCUSSION. 
J.  A.  BUBNETT,  Denver. 

I  should  like  to  ask  what  part  of  the  expense  of  grade 
elimination  is  borne  by  the  city  and  what  part  by  the 
railroad  company?  In  Denver  we  have  been  working  it 
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out  on  the  basis  of  33  per  cent,  for  the  city  and  67  per 
cent,  for  the  railroads,  and  I  know  cases  where  these 
proportions  are  just  turned  around. 

MB.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
procedure.  In  fact,  the  variety  of  practice  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  is  quite  surprising.  I  have  found  many  places 
where  the  cost  is  split  three  ways :  between  the  city,  the 
railroad  and  the  transit  company,  if  the  crossing  is  used 
by  the  transit  company.  In  other  cases,  even  though  a 
transit  company  used  the  crossing,  the  cost  is  split 
equally  between  the  city  and  the  railroad.  In  St.  Louis 
it  has  become  almost  uniform  practice  for  the  railroad 
company  to  take  care  of  the  expense  of  construction  and 
the  city  to  take  care  of  property  damage.  This  works 
out  about  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  as  the  city's  payment. 

While  on  the  general  subject  of  railroad  grade  separa- 
tion, I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that  a  comprehen- 
sive major  thoroughfare  plan  and  comprehensive  grade 
separation  plan  should  precede  any  attempt  to  eliminate 
a  specific  crossing.  In  fact,  much  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  grade  separation  and  many  of  the  ob- 
jections thereto  arise  because  there  has  not  been  this 
comprehensive  plan.  In  Toledo  recently  a  very  consider- 
able grade  separation  program  has  been  practically 
agreed  upon  between  the  city  and  several  railroads  be- 
cause a  comprehensive  plan  was  worked  out,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  railroad.  The  same  thing  was  true  in  Mem- 
phis. I  believe  too  that  the  street  thoroughfare  plan 
must  designate  thoroughfares  of  certain  capacities ;  that 
is,  four,  six  and  eight  line  thoroughfares,  depending  on 
the  use  and  the  fixing  of  these  details  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  grade  crossing  elimination. 

In  the  matter  of  the  operation  of  the  automobile  bus, 
Mr.  Damon  cited  cases  where  they  were  used  as  sub- 
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sidiaries  of  the  rapid  transit  agencies,  and  I  have  re- 
cently seen  figures  where  there  were  about  200  of  the 
operating  companies  using  the  buses  as  extensions  or 
"feeders."  Unfortunately  they  are  not  always  so  used. 
In  St.  Louis  we  have  a  large  fleet  of  buses  of  the  latest 
type,  absorbing  large  amounts  of  roadway  space,  paral- 
leling the  street  car  lines,  and  practically  duplicating 
our  present  transit  system,  all  because  they  are  not  regu- 
lated as  public  carriers.  Sooner  or  later  competing  lines 
will  come  in  and  we  will  have  the  same  kind  of  chaos,  as 
we  did  in  the  old  days  of  trolley  competition. 

HUGH  R.  POMEROY,  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  question  of  distribution  of  expense  in  the  cases 
where  the  separation  involves  a  local  improvement  dis- 
trict in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  cost  of  land  damage 
and  building  of  the  new  highway  is  borne  by  the  assess- 
ment district,  and  the  cost  of  the  railroad  superstructure 
is  borne  by  the  railroad. 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  Brookline. 

The  practice  in  Massachusetts  on  cost  distribution  is 
somewhat  different  from  any  that  has  been  mentioned. 
It  is  divided  between  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  railroad 
and  the  local  municipality.  These  proportions  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  being  the  size  and  character  of  the 
municipality. 

In  the  cities  of  large  size,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
chief  users  and  beneficiaries  of  the  removal  are  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city,  and  this  fact  increases  the  city's 
portion. 

MR.  WHITNALL: 

On  the  point  of  the  difference  in  capitalization  between 
the  trolley  and  the  bus  we  have  in  Los  Angeles  a  very 
striking  example.  One  of  the  street  railroad  lines,  which 
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has  its  terminus  some  distance  south  of  Griffith  Park, 
proposed  to  extend  its  lines  three  miles  into  the  Park. 
The  cost  of  the  extension  was  $600,000  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  which  permits 
a  return  on  the  railroad  investment  of  8  per  cent.,  the 
company  would  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  $48,000.  It  was 
found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  earn  this  amount  and 
that  in  order  to  do  so  the  railroad  would  have  to  carry 
each  day  2,600  additional  passengers,  this  amount  origi- 
nating in  the  territory  adjacent  and  tributary  to  the  new 
extension.  Assuming  that  this  territory  could  produce 
2,600  passengers,  which  assumption  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able— the  return  would  only  be  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment and  nothing  for  operating  expenses  or  depreciation. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  for  exactly  the  same  route  and 
for  exactly  the  same  purpose  the  municipality  has  for 
five  years  operated  a  municipal  bus  system,  which  has 
maintained  a  very  careful  set  of  statistics  of  operating 
expenses.  "We  found  on  examination  that  we  could  dup- 
licate the  service  on  the  basis  of  an  initial  investment  of 
$8,250,  only  20  per  cent,  of  one  year 's  interest  on  the  pro- 
posed railroad  investment. 
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LOS  ANGELES 

G.  GORDON  WHITNALL,, 
Director,  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Commission. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  contains  410  square  miles,  an 
area  exactly  half  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  greater 
or  future  Los  Angeles,  and  larger  by  over  100  square 
miles  than  the  area  of  the  five  boroughs  making  up  New 
York  City.  That  territory  lies  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  physical  limitations  that  cannot  be  altered. 
Whatever  the  future  holds  in  store  for  the  metropolitan 
district  must  happen  within  the  confines  of  the  800 
square  miles  of  the  greater  Los  Angeles.  The  many 
municipal  units  which  occupy  this  area  are  being  rapidly 
filled  in  and  are  assuming  a  relationship  to  each  other 
very  much  like  the  sections  of  an  orange  inside  the  skin. 
Daily  the  intervening  territory  between  these  urban 
units  is  becoming  less  and  less  until  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prophesy  the  day  when  the  whole  800  square  miles  will 
become  largely  urbanized. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan district  and  any  other  such  area  is  that  our  me- 
tropolis in  embryo  has  recognized  its  future  even  before 
that  future  has  been  reached.  Other  metropolitan  com- 
munities which  have  developed  to  their  present  stage 
during  several  generations  have  become  so  crystalized 
along  archaic  ideas  of  planning  that  it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  remodel  them,  and  this  process  might  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  artist,  who,  in  order  to  carve  his 
statue  must  do  it  chip  by  chip.  Here  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  material  with  which  we  are  working  has  not  become 
crystalized  or  granite-like  in  its  aspect,  and  still  retains 
the  quality  of  moist  clay.  If  our  work  is  not  right,  there 
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is  presented  no  insurmountable,  no  impossible  chipping 
of  the  stone,  but  with  no  undue  expense  we  may  try  over 
again.  With  our  unprecedented  increase  in  population 
and  territorial  expansion,  we  have  seen  transpire  within 
the  period  of  a  few  years  what  usually  requires  gener- 
ations to  accomplish. 

In  April,  1920,  the  city  planning  commission  was 
formed,  after  seven  years  of  effort.  Weary  with  educat- 
ing successive  political  administrations,  we  went  with 
our  message  to  the  schools,  the  women's  clubs,  the  civic 
bodies  and  commercial  organizations,  until  today  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  city  council,  and  there  is  not  a  future 
city  council  which  will  oppose  the  work  of  the  city  plan 
commission,  because  its  work  in  this  territory  is  one  of 
the  reatest  reliefs  to  elected  officials  that  has  ever  been 
devised. 

The  city  planning  commission  soon  found  that  its  plans 
would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  be- 
cause the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  future.  In  order  to  make  effectual  our 
work,  we  had  to  develop  plans  that  would  cover  the  ter- 
ritory which  ultimately  would  make  up  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan district.  There  was  only  one  agency  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  forty  municipalities  lying  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  that  agency  was  the  County. 
The  County  authorities  were  quick  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  proposals,  and  as  a  result  of  a  conference 
in  the  city  of  Pasadena,  joined  in  by  representatives  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  County,  there  was  born  the  Decla- 
ration of  Inter-dependence  upon  which  has  since  been 
built  our  regional  planning  commission. 

What,  then,  were  some  of  the  outstanding  things  that 
made  possible  this  seemingly  sudden  amalgamation  of 
political  units  that  heretofore  had  been  at  each  other's 
throats  I 
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The  City  of  Glendale  lies  somewhat  above  Los  Angeles, 
on  a  slope,  the  upper  edges  of  which  reach  like  little  fin- 
gers into  the  canyons  of  the  Verdugo  hills.  The  base  of 
the  slope  is  the  Los  Angeles  Eiver,  the  common  boundary 
line  of  Glendale  above  and  Los  Angeles  below.  Glendale 
had  a  population  of  35,000  people  and  yet  had  not  a  foot 
of  sewers.  The  town  was  virtually  built  upon  a  honey- 
comb of  cesspools,  which,  during  the  wet  season,  fill  up, 
overflow  and  drain  down  the  slope  until  the  flood  gets  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Eiver  from  which  we,  the  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles,  receive  about  a  third  of  our  domestic  water 
supply.  Somehow  or  other,  we  had  a  sentimental  dislike 
of  drinking  Glendale  sewerage.  Perhaps  this  was  a 
problem  that  politically  Glendale  should  have  solved,  but 
it  was  not  a  political  matter  at  all.  From  a  hygienic 
viewpoint  the  problem  was  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  yet,  despite  this  situation,  it  was  only  in  recent 
months,  largely  through  the  activity  of  the  city  plan- 
ning movement,  that  the  larger  aspect  of  the  problem 
was  ground  into  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  today  Los 
Angeles  is  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  Glendale. 
That  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  inter-dependence 
of  municipalities  with  respect  to  certain  problems  that 
are  greater  in  extent  than  the  mere  man-made  boundary 
lines  of  a  political  entity. 

One  more  example,  which  is  even  more  illustrative.  In 
the  winter  of  1913-14  we  had  one  of  those  series  of  un- 
usual weather  periods — unusual  in  that  it  was  very  wet. 
As  the  unusual  rains  fell  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Madres  Mountains  and  especially  on  the  water  sheds  of 
the  Arroyo  Seco,  the  run-off  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
flood,  which  passed  through  the  Devil's  Gate  district  of 
Pasadena.  The  banks  here  are  immune  to  erosion,  so 
that  the  flood  rolled  on  without  any  considerable  damage 
to  Pasadena,  but  finally  it  reached  Los  Angeles,  and  our 
real  estate  operators  will  agree  that  we  had  an  unusual 
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period  of  real  estate  movement.  The  real  estate  was 
finally  deposited  in  the  channels  of  the  harbors  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  twenty  miles  away,  together 
with  what  was  left  of  former  houses.  Then  people  woke 
up.  They  woke  up  first  to  the  fact  that  the  condition 
which  resulted  in  the  damage  to  Los  Angeles  originated 
in  Pasadena,  and,  yet  Los  Angeles  had  no  political  juris- 
diction or  legal  right  to  spend  a  penny  in  order  to  relieve 
the  situation.  Pasadena  and  South  Pasadena  were  not 
interested  to  relieve  it  because  they  were  not  damaged. 
But  there  were  other  floods,  and  some  of  them  originated 
in  the  beautiful  Altadena  section,  high  above  Pasadena. 
The  waters  from  Altadena  ran  down  into  the  gutters  of 
Pasadena  and  the  gutters  of  Pasadena  could  not  contain 
them.  The  waters  swept  over  people's  lawns,  got  un- 
derneath the  sidewalks,  ran  under  the  foundations  of 
houses,  tore  up  considerable  pavements  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate considerable  damage  was  done  to  Pasadena. 
These  conditions  forced  the  citizens  of  the  County  to  the 
realization  that  there  was  a  flood  hazard,  and  that  there 
must  be  adequate  flood  control.  The  only  solution  was 
by  a  combination  of  towns  and  cities.  The  consequence 
was  a  Los  Angeles  Flood  Control  District.  All  the  spec- 
ial means  of  financing  which  heretofore  had  been  deemed 
prohibitive  were  taken  advantage  of,  and  today  we  have 
sufficiently  advanced,  so  that  the  flood  hazard  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  major  concern. 

Then  came  about  the  consideration  of  a  third  type  of 
drainage  which  we  find  peculiar  to  about  the  same  section 
and  in  about  the  same  proportion  of  volume,  and  which 
flows  over  the  same  general  route.  This  type  of  flood  we 
speak  of  as  "traffic",  and  this  onrushing  flood  of  human- 
ity is  a  problem  which  is  no  more  possible  of  a  solution 
by  the  city  planning  commission  than  was  the  flood  sit- 
uation, or  the  lack  of  a  sewer  system. 
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Just  one  more  thought  as  to  what  really  constitutes 
our  regional  district  here  in  Southern  California.  Not 
until  a  year  ago  this  month  did  the  full  realization  come 
to  me  in  striking  form  of  its  inherent  unity.  The  Re- 
gional Planning  Commisison,  in  connection  with  topo- 
graphically mapping  out  whole  district,  was  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  aerial  photographs.  Incidently  it  may 
interest  some  of  you  engineers  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was 
estimated  it  would  take  two  or  three  years  to  do  this 
work  if  it  were  done  through  surveys  on  the  ground,  and 
the  cost  would  be  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  By  working  ' '  upstairs ' '  and  looking  down, 
the  task  was  completed  in  less  than  three  hours,  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  $1000.  It  was  my  privilege,  preceding  the 
taking  of  the  picture,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Los  Angeles  from  the  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  Mt.  Lowe 
and  Mt.  Wilson  are  6000  feet  high,  but  at  12,000  feet 
these  mountains  were  little,  faint  efforts  of  nature.  That 
altitude  had  the  tendency  of  pushing  all  things  down  un- 
til the  territory  looked  as  flat  as  a  billiard  table.  From 
this  elevation  many  people  would  only  see  GROUND, — 
but  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  whole  section  of  rusty 
fly  screen  that  somebody,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  had  thrown 
to  the  ground,  causing  it  to  break  into  portions,  the 
central  portion  remaining  relatively  intact  and  relatively 
large,  with  one  portion  of  it  on  the  corner  almost  de- 
tached and  connected  with  a  few  strands  of  wire.  That 
was  the  metropolitan  street  system.  I  never  appreciated 
before  how  all  but  essentials  were  screened  out  from 
that  elevation,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  analyze  a 
particular  thing  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  ana- 
lyze. 

We  finally  got  down  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  and 
then  there  entered  into  the  picture  elements  of  depth  and 
color,  and — you  will  think  I  am  fanciful — an  element  of 
motion.  I  mean  a  motion  of  cities,  the  growing,  flowing, 
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advancing  motion  of  the  physical  conditions  of  communi- 
ties that  in  the  expansion  process  are  encroaching  on  each 
other.  It  was  really  visible  through  power  of  reason, 
aided  by  the  sense  of  sight.  I  could  see  the  motion  just 
as  I  have  seen,  through  the  expedient  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture, motion  come  out  of  that  which  did  not  seem  to  move. 
I  could  see,  for  instance,  Pasadena — not  only  the  physi- 
cal Pasadena,  but  the  reason  for  Pasadena  being  what 
it  is,  where  it  is,  why  it  is,  and  I  could  see  why  Santa 
Monica  is  different  from  Venice.  I  could  understand 
that  in  the  ordinary  process  of  development  this  motion 
would  continue  and  communities  would  continue  to 
merge,  so  that  finally  they  would  be  one. 

We  know  where  the  reservoirs  of  population  are,  and 
the  topographical  restrictions  are  such  as  to  make  it 
easy  to  say  where  the  great  flow  of  population  must  oc- 
cur. In  other  words,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  being  a  community  in  its  inception,  and  yet 
with  a  fair  realization  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store. 
This  very  knowledge  places  upon  our  shoulders  an  obli- 
gation to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  mistakes  which 
have  happened  in  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
east.  We  know  too  the  mistakes  that  were  made  in  the 
east  and  to  a  degree  the  things  that  contributed  to  those 
mistakes.  W'e  still  have  our  chance,  if  we  live  up  to  our 
opportunities  of  showing  the  right  way  of  doing  things. 
It  will  not  be  the  west  looking  back  to  the  east  to  learn 
how  not  to  do  it,  but  the  east  looking  to  the  west  to  see 
how  it  should  be  done.  This  is  our  regional  ambition  for 
Southern  California. 
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HUGH  R.  POMEKOY, 

Secretary  and  Member  Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

Regional  Planning  is  based  upon  the  conception  of 
inter-community  interest  or  metropolitan  unity.  It 
recognizes  that  while  local  problems  may  best  be  solved 
by  local  authority,  those  great  factors  which  make  a  com- 
posite unit  rather  than  a  series  of  disconnected  commu- 
nities must  be  handled  by  some  agency  of  the  whole 
rather  than  by  the  disconnected  efforts  of  each  local  unit. 
Those  problems  which  affect  each  community  not  alone 
within  itself  but  in  relation  to  the  other  communities  of 
the  metropolitan  area  are  Regional  problems. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Los  Angeles  County  is  that 
portion  which  presents  such  regional  problems  by 
reason  of  being  made  up  of  closely  adjacent  communities 
which  are  expanding  in  many  cases  to  the  point  of  phys- 
ical coalescence.  That  portion  is  roughly  the  County 
south  of  the  mountains,  or  the  San  Fernando  and  San 
Gabriel  Valleys  and  the  south  and  west  coastal  plain,  an 
area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  Use  of  the  term 
0  County "  hereinafter  will  be  considered  as  referring 
only  to  that  area. 

In  that  area  are  41  cities  (not  counting  Avalon)  and 
more  than  50  unincorporated  towns.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  Regional  Planning  to  weld  this  into  a  unity  of  metro- 
politan consciousness  and  action.  To  that  end  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  assists  in  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  the  County  in  unincorporated  territory,  and 
secures  concurrent  and  co-operative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  County.  This  concurrent 
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action  is  the  laying  and  executing  of  basic  plans  for 
future  development  in  Regional  Planning. 

The  establishment  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission  followed  upon  the  work  of  the 
Regional  Planning  Conference,  a  voluntary  and  unofficial 
body  representing  all  portions  of  the  County,  which  met 
from  time  to  time  during  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  in 
discussion  of  metropolitan  problems.  This  conference 
announced  certain  valuable  principles  and  served  to 
familiarize  the  public  mind  with  the  problem  of  estab- 
lishing the  function  of  metropolitan  or  Regional  Plan- 
ning. 

In  January  of  1923  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  under 
ordinance  creating  the  Commission  and  defining  its  du- 
ties, appointed  the  first  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
not  alone  in  Los  Angeles  County,  but  in  the  entire  county 
as  well. 

The  Commission  at  its  organization  recognized  the 
necessity  of  informing  the  public  of  the  County  as  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  Regional  Planning.  It  realizes 
that  the  ultimate  secure  foundation  for  the  work  is  in 
an  enlightened  and  forward-looking  public  consciousness. 
In  its  larger  conception  Regional  Planning  is  a  function 
of  citizenship  as  well  as  of  governmental  authority.  The 
Secretary  has  given  over  200  public  addresses  during  the 
ten  months  since  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  work. 
These  have  covered  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Realty 
Boards,  Women's  Clubs,  Civic  Clubs,  Churches,  Colleges, 
City  officials,  and  other  gatherings. 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for  securing  uniform 
action  has  been  an  association,  called  into  being  by  the 
Commission,  of  those  officials  most  frequently  in  contact 
with  the  Commission,  the  City  Engineers.  The  City  and 
County  Engineers '  Association  is  now  an  established  fact 
and  has  for  one  of  its  purposes  that  of  acting  as  a  body  of 
technical  advisers  to  the  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
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SUBDIVISION. 

Some  conception  of  the  task  may  be  gained  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  recorded  in  Los  Angeles  County  during 
1923  maps  of  1434  subdivisions,  nearly  a  50%  increase 
over  1922  and  far  more  than  doubling  the  number  for 
1921.  The  larger  number  of  these  subdivisions  were  in 
unincorporated  territory  and  thus  directly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission,  that 
jurisdiction  extending  to  recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  a  subdivision  as 
prerequisite  to  the  recording  of  a  map. 

It  was  at  once  found  that  by  the  time  a  map  is  finally 
ready  for  record,  the  subdivMer  has  usually  proceeded 
in  accepting  "  reservations "  upon  lots  in  the  proposed 
tract.  This  is  a  procedure  that  must  be  recognized  in  the 
rapid  turn-over  of  real  estate  under  the  present  market 
conditions.  In  order  to  exercise  effectively  any  forma- 
tive influence  in  the  layout  of  subdivisions,  it  was  there- 
fore found  necessary  to  establish  means  to  exercise  juris- 
diction before  any  step  had  been  taken  by  the  subdivider 
other  than  to  secure  a  preliminary  survey.  This  was 
done  by  requiring  that  a  tentative  plat  of  each  subdivi- 
sion should  be  filed  with  the  Commission.  Upon  the  basis 
of  recommendations  by  the  Road  Department,  County 
Surveyor,  and  Flood  Control  District,  the  Commission 
makes  a  report  to  the  subdivider  containing  approval, 
disapproval,  or  suggested  changes  in  the  proposed 
subdivision.  The  maps  tentatively  filed  are  considered 
in  committee  at  a  specified  time  each  week.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  secure  action  on  the  tentative  maps 
varies  from  three  to  ten  days.  Further  delay  may  be 
occasioned  by  unusual  circumstances  surrounding  the 
subdivision,  necessitating  detailed  field  or  other  investi- 
gation. 

Having  secured  tentative  action,  the  subdivMer  may 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  the  final  map  of  the 
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tract.  When  this  is  filed,  its  approval  is  merely  a  matter 
of  office  checking  to  determine  its  conformity  with  the 
tentative  map.  Since  June  last  year,  the  Commission 
has  handled  over  800  subdivisions.  The  lowest  weekly 
total  has  been  17,  and  the  highest  59.  The  average  is 
from  20  to  30. 

The  requirements  in  subdivision  layout  were  very 
simple  to  begin  with,  being  confined  to  the  question  of 
conformity  with  what  was  designated  as  the  Eegional 
Plan  of  highways,  previously  referred  to.  This  conform- 
ity was  in  both  location  and  width.  These  standards 
have  been  gradually  added  to,  first  as  to  width  and  loca- 
tion of  local  streets,  then  as  to  lot  sizes,  and  proceeding 
more  in  detail  in  the  internal  layout.  To  compile  a  com- 
plete set  of  subdivision  specifications,  the  City  and 
County  Engineers'  Association  was  called  upon.  The 
resulting  specifications  are  being  recommended  to  the 
various  cities  of  the  County  and  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors for  concurrent  establishment. 

In  general,  splendid  co-operation  has  been  given  by  the 
subdividers  in  carrying  forward  the  regional  program. 
A  recognition  of  its  importance,  usually  coupled  with 
increased  property  values  thereby,  is  a  leading  factor. 
Ample  opportunity  is  given  for  proper  adjustment  of  any 
difference  of  opinion.  Full  recognition  of  property  rights 
and  values  is  given  with  the  expectation  that  the  subdi- 
vider  will  in  turn  recognize  the  rights  of  his  neighbors 
and  of  the  entire  community.  This  co-operation,  with 
sincere  backing  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  has  pro- 
duced excellent  results.  Of  the  more  than  800  subdivi- 
sions considered  by  the  Commission  since  last  June,  there 
have  been  less  than  a  half  dozen  serious  points  of  issue. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record,  it  is  all  the  more  natural 
that  a  few  exceptions  should  be  especially  noticeable. 
There  are  occasional  subdividers  who  desire  to  squeeze 
all  possible  present  value  from  a  piece  of  property  with- 
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out  regard  for  the  consequences  to  adjacent  property,  or 
to  the  County  as  a  whole.  Such  an  outlaw  subdivider  will 
" bootleg"  real  estate  by  metes  and  bounds  to  avoid 
recording  a  map  and  meeting  established  requirements. 

The  result  is  plain.  For  instance,the  layout  of  a  sub- 
division is  necessarily  extremely  important  at  a  strategic 
point  in  a  proposed  highway  system.  The  locating  of 
those  highways  must  be  carefully  directed.  A  "bootleg- 
ger" may  effectively  block  an  entire  highway  system  by 
paying  no  attention  to  such  plans.  Other  results  are  nar- 
rower streets,  jogged  streets,  lack  of  connecting  streets, 
insufficient  lot  area  and  many  other  evils.  The  damage 
to  the  innocent  purchaser  is  also  a  considerable  item. 
There  are  no  public  streets  in  a  metes  and  bounds  sub- 
division ;  many  public  utilities  refuse  service  except  over 
dedicated  streets ;  and  the  title  may  easily  become  cloud- 
ed in  the  endless  recopying  of  the  necessarily  involved 
description  of  the  property,  which  is  thus  designated 
rather  than  by  lot  as  in  the  case  of  a  recorded  map. 

Various  means  are  being  used  to  hinder  metes  and 
bounds  subdividing.  Refusal  of  a  subdivider  to  widen 
a  street  is  the  simplest  case.  As  a  corrective,  the  Road 
Department  merely  sets  back  the  curb  line  to  the  pro- 
perty line.  This  secures  the  desired  width  of  actual 
roadway,  and  usually  forces  the  recalcitrant  subdivider 
to  record  map  in  order  that  sidewalk  and  parkway  space 
may  be  public  property  and  of  uniform  cross-section  and 
construction. 

Another  field  of  opportunity  in  deterring  metes  and 
bounds  subdividing  that  has  only  been  touched  upon  is 
in  dealing  with  the  banks  and  title  companies.  The 
Commission  has  secured  the  agreement  of  one  large 
bank  with  suburban  branches  to  refuse  to  make  loans  on 
metes  and  bounds  lots.  This  will  be  extended  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  with  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation 
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of  the  title  companies  in  increasing  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining title  guarantees  except  for  recorded  subdivisions. 

Futher  dealing  with  public  utility  companies  should 
make  possible  the  complete  establishment  of  the  policy 
now  exercised  in  part  of  refusing  to  give  public  utility 
service  except  over  dedicated  streets.  This  principle 
was  recently  successfully  exercised  by  the  City  of  Comp- 
ton  in  completely  correcting  a  metes  and  bounds  sub- 
division. Unfortunately  the  original  subdivider  had 
sold  out,  and  the  expense  of  readjustment  fell  entirely 
upon  the  innocent  purchasers.  State  legislation  should 
be  sought  to  correct  such  a  situation,  going  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  prohibit  the  sale  of  town  lots  except  from  a  re- 
corded map. 

The  most  effective  method  yet  devised  for  dealing  with 
outlaw  subdivisions  has  recently  been  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Two  particularly  objectionable 
metes  and  bounds  tracts  were  selected  and  condemnation 
suits  ordered  filed  against  them  for  the  system  of  streets 
which  should  have  been  established.  This  would  effec- 
tively prevent  delivery  of  title  and  completion  of  any 
sale.  This  method  immediately  brought  the  subdivider 
of  one  of  the  tracts  to  the  Commission  to  determine  the 
proper  procedure,  to  which  he  is  now  conforming. 
Agreement  with  the  other  subdivider  has  not  been  reach- 
ed, and  the  proceedings  in  eminent  domain  are  under 

way. 

i 

The  significant  thing  is  that  all  of  this  trouble  results 
from  the  purely  exceptional  case.  A  fraction  of  the  sub- 
divisions laid  out  present  all  the  difficulty.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  this  proportion  is  so  small;  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  requires  so  much  time  and  energy.  In  general, 
subdividing  in  the  County  is  now  being  done  on  a  much 
higher  plane  than  before  last  June.  Higher  standards 
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are  being  exercised  by  the  County  than  by  any  city  of 
the  County,  except  as  those  standards  are  being  adopted 
by  the  cities.  The  great  mass  of  subdivisions  are  being 
laid  out  in  conformity  to  far-reaching  plans,  thus  pro- 
perly fitting  in  each  piece  of  the  great  mosaic  that  is  the 
metropolitan  area  of  tomorrow.  As  more  complete  co- 
operation is  established,  the  great  work  shall  proceed 
as  one  over  the  entire  region. 

HIGHWAYS   IN   GENEKAL 

The  establishment  of  subdivision  control  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  first  work  of  the  Commission  be  that  of  lay- 
ing out  the  skeleton  or  frame-work  of  an  arterial  high- 
way system.  The  order  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  this  connection,  was 
the  basis,  and  upon  it  the  grid-iron  or  checkerboard 
system  of  highways  was  established  insofar  as  conditions 
permitted.  This  calls  for  a  major  highway  of  not  less 
than  ninety  feet  in  width  on  each  section  line,  a  second- 
ary highway  of  not  less  than  eighty  feet  in  width  on  each 
half  section  line,  and  a  by-pass  highway  of  not  less  than 
sixty  feet  in  width  on  each  quarter  section  line,  or  other- 
wise routed  about  half  way  between  the  major  and  sec- 
ondary highways. 

This  system  has  had  to  conform  to  topographical  con- 
ditions, drainage  channels,  industrial  development  and 
other  special  use  areas,  the  existence  of  rapid  transit  or 
other  railway  lines  and  uses,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree to  previous  and  often  non-conforming  development. 
The  theory  therefore  at  once  became  involved  with  con- 
ditions of  fact.  However,  general  respect  in  years  past 
for  the  necessity  of  highways  on  the  section  and  half  sec- 
tion lines  has  protected  much  of  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  PLAN. 

Continuity  of  traffic  ways  is  an  important  principle, 
whereby  jogs,  offsets,  right-angle  turns,  roundabout 
routing,  and  the  use  of  a  heavily  travelled  local  street 
as  a  link  in  a  through  traffic  highway  are  avoided. 
These  evils  are  stressed  because  they  are  all  exemplified 
in  existing  highways. 

Connection  of  each  unit  area  of  the  county  with  each 
other  such  area  by  direct  routes  has  been  borne  in  mind. 
The  Regional  Plan  proposes  arterial  highways  upon 
which  through  traffic  may  come  into  the  metropolitan 
area  and  distribute  itself  to  various  sections  and  also 
find  its  way  to  other  parts  of  the  state  without  passing 
through  the  congestion  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
metropolitan  nucleus  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Coup- 
led with  these  must  be  highways  for  rapid  and  easy  en- 
trance and  exit  to  and  from  the  central  congested  area. 

A  vital  principle  in  highway  planning  has  been  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  function  of  each  highway  or  type  of  high- 
way, and  a  planning  of  the  system  so  that  the  various 
functions  may  be  exercised  with  maximum  facility  and 
without  interference.  Three  great  classes  of  highways, 
functionally  speaking,  must  be  considered — industrial, 
general  utility,  and  scenic.  Promiscuity  of  these  func- 
tions produces  the  results  that  are  evident  in  every  part 
of  the  County. 

Industrial  traffic  should  no  more  be  routed  through 
business  centers  than  should  pleasure-seeking  traffic  be 
forced  to  travel  through  factory  districts.  In  all  such 
cases,  only  too  prevalent,  confusion  is  the  result,  with  a 
minimum  of  traffic  capacity  and  efficiency.  The  pleasure- 
seekers,  or  tourist  drivers,  must  be  provided  with  a 
system  of  scenic  highways.  A  great  circulating  system 
is  planned,  using  high-line  drives,  foot-hill  boulevards, 
canyon  roads,  river  parkways,  and  the  necessary  con- 
necting links. 
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Such  highways  are  not  planned  to  exercised  their  par- 
ticular functions  simply  because  "the  law  says  so." 
Legislative  control  of  highway  function  is,  beyond  a  cer- 
.tain  point,  an  admission  of  failure  in  planning.  The 
pleasure  drives  must  be  naturally  so,  and  unsuited  for 
other  uses  by  reason  of  not  serving  the  areas  of 
other  uses  and  by  reason  of  possible  topographical  con- 
ditions and  circuitous  routing.  This  latter,  it  will  be 
noted,  adds  to  the  scenic  and  pleasure  features. 

Likewise,  truck  highways  will  serve  industrial  dis- 
tricts and  will  provide  means  of  ready  access  to  the  port 
and  to  rail  terminals,  and  ready  means  of  distribution, 
both  local  and  to  points  outside  of  the  metropolitan  area. 


A  number  of  problems  in  the  actual  "mechanics  of  the 
highway "  itself  are  involved  in  the  Commission's  pro- 
gram. Rounded  corners  will  assist  in  providing  ad- 
ditional space  for  traffic  movement  and  clearer  vision  at 
intersections.  Other  things  being  equal,  "the  problem 
of  the  intersection "  is  the  most  vital  in  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  traffic  capacity  of  our  highways.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  in  the  Regional  program  to  keep  this 
problem  as  simple  as  possible.  One  means  employed  is 
to  establish  "  by-passes "  around  major  intersections  by 
providing  short  length  blocks  each  way,  thus  allowing  es- 
cape from  a  traffic  jam  at  an  intersection  by  using  the 
'  '  other  side  of  the  square. ' ' 

FINANCING. 

It  is  desirable  that  some  means  be  found  to  establish  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty  in  highway  financing  in 
place  of  the  present  hit  or  miss  method  of  apportioning 
costs  which  often  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
public  treasury  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
that  can  be  exerted.  Sound  financing  would  remove 
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the  necessity  of  unjustified  resort  to  the  often  false 
theory  of  a  rise  in  property  values  as  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  improvement  assessments.  In  a  legitimate 
transition  from  residential  to  commercial  use,  or  from 
a  less  to  a  more  intense  type  of  residential  use,  or  from 
rural  conditions  to  urban  development,  the  increase 
of  property  values  may  safely  be  used  to  carry  assess- 
ments for  improvements  contributing  to  the  change 
in  use  and  consequent  rise  in  value.  And  with  or  with- 
out rise  in  value,  a  legitimate  charge  against  any  pro- 
perty is  that  for  such  public  improvements  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  such  development  of  the  pro- 
perty as  will  reasonably  contribute  to  the  maximum  en- 
joyment of  its  logical  use.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  assessments  for  those  improvements  which  cause  an 
increase  in  population  and  thus  create  additional  assess- 
able values  and  consequent  distribution  and  absorption 
of  cost. 

All  factors  urge  the  establishment  of  some  method  of 
metropolitan  financing.  The  ultimate  solution  must  be 
the  designation  of  a  system  of  metropolitan  highways 
over  which  some  type  of  metropolitan  jurisdiction  may 
be  established  and  for  which  improvement  and  mainten- 
ance will  be  handled  by  some  means  of  metropolitan 
financing.  The  Eegional  Planning  Commission  recom- 
mends the  earnest  consideration  of  this  problem. 

IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  through  subdivision  activ- 
ity. Whatever  evils  may  be  charged  to  the  high  rate  of 
subdivision,  it  has  done  much  in  carrying  forward  the 
Regional  highway  plan.  Many  miles  of  highways  have 
been  widened  thereby  and  the  definite  visible  application 
of  the  principle  has  been  of  tremendous  influence  both  in 
raising  the  standard  of  subdividing  and  facilitating  the 
accomplishment  of  definite  improvement  programs  of 
street  widening. 
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In  order  that  highway  development  shall  begin  ade- 
quately to  fill  the  actual  traffic  needs  of  the  County,  defi- 
nite improvement  projects  have  been  instituted  in  many 
cases.  Execution  of  this  lies  outside  of  the  Commision's 
functions  as  a  planning  body.  Nevertheless,  the  Commis- 
sion has  in  many  cases  originated  improvement  projects 
of  especial  necessity  and  has  given  direction  and  assist- 
ance to  others  of  local  origin.  In  the  outlining  of  projects, 
preparation  of  maps  and  furnishing  of  information  the 
Commission  stands  always  ready  to  further  whatever 
sound  improvements  may  be  initiated  by  local  or  general 
agencies. 

Extended  space  in  this  report  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  highways  because  it  has  occupied  so  largely 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  during  its  first  year  of 
work.  The  two  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  the  establishment  of  subdivision  con- 
trol and  the  development  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  high- 
ways. 

TKANSPORTATION. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Regional  transporta- 
tion the  Commission  has  functioned  not  as  a  dominating 
factor,  but  as  a  co-operating  agency.  Especially  has 
this  been  true  with  respect  to  the  work  of  grade  crossing 
elimination. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commision  has  been  able  to 
deal  with  several  new  subdivisions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  future  grade  separation  and  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion in  the  subdivisions  of  potential  damages  in  such 
separation.  Dedications  of  small  additional  pieces  of 
land  for  street  purposes  or  slight  readjustment  in  the 
plan  of  subdivision  can  usually  produce  the  desired 
result,  with  full  co-operation  of  the  subdivides  Several 
instances  of  such  activity  at  points  of  probable  future 
separation  of  grade  have  effected  in  each  case  potential 
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savings  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  under  the  cost  nec- 
essary if  no  control  had  been  exercised. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  in  the  matter  of  Region- 
al Transportation  is  one  of  hopeful  progress  rather  than 
completed  accomplishment,  which  indeed  it  never  can  be. 
The  situation  is  hopeful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spirit 
of  good  will,  co-operation  and  desire  to  achieve  results 
that  is  animating  those  engaged  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

ZONING. 

There  has  been  in  Los  Angeles  County  some  litigation 
and  much  discussion  regarding  zoning.  There  is  in  the 
public  mind  an  impression  that  the  zoning  power  has  in 
some  way  been  "knocked  out."  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  invalidation  of  the  right  to  zone  has  taken  place,  nor 
can  it  reasonably  be  expected. 

A  field  of  zoning  that  is  quite  definite  and  certain  is  one 
which  has  heretofore  been  possible  only  with  the  volun- 
tary co-operation  of  a  few  subdividers.  That  is  in  the 
matter  of  establishing  deed  restrictions,  when  the  prop- 
erty is  subdivided,  of  such  nature  as  to  lay  out  a  proper 
zone  plan  for  the  future  community.  This  is  being  ideal- 
ly carried  out  in  the  Palos  Verdes  Estate,  where  indeed 
there  is  being  established  by  deed  restrictions  a  partial 
non-political  community  government.  This  rather  com- 
plete control  finds  its  other  extreme  in  the  all  too  large 
number  of  subdivisions  in  the  County,  wherein  no  use 
restrictions  are  established.  Proper  zoning  by  deed  re- 
strictions is  largely  a  matter  of  education,  both  of  the 
subdivider  and  of  the  purchasing  public,  as  to  the  true 
conception  of  realty  values  and  as  to  properly  balanced 
subdividing. 

BEGIONAL,  ZONING. 

The  possibilities  of  zoning  on  a  regional  basis  are  as 
yet  little  recognized  in  Los  Angeles  County.  This  type 
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of  zoning  may  be  called,  rather  vaguely,  '  '  functional  plan- 
ning. ' '  It  should  endeavor  to  determine  the  function  of 
each  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  to  safeguard  the 
highest  exercise  and  development  of  that  function.  A 
well-balanced  composite  can  thus  be  produced  in  the  place 
of  a  confused  conglomeration  of  uses  limited  in  their  pos- 
sibility of  legitimate  expansion. 

There  should  be  no  disposition  to  extend  government 
jurisdiction  to  the  point  of  arbitrary  restriction.  Many 
municipal  zoning  ordinances  have  run  afoul  of  the  courts 
in  this  way.  Restriction  to  a  residential  use  in  a  logical 
commercial  district,  however  desirable  esthetically,  is 
naturally  unwarranted  and  indicates  that  no  conception 
has  been  had  of  functional  planning. 

Reference  is  thus  made  to  these  primary  facts  in  zon- 
ing because  the  same  principle  holds  true  for  the  County 
as  a  whole.  The  hillside  residence  areas,  now  being  de- 
veloped in  a  comprehensive  way  for  the  first  time;  the 
commercial  centers,  metropolitan  subnuclei,  as  it  were, 
with  supporting  residential  development;  the  industrial 
districts,  with  convenient  facilities  for  housing  labor ;  the 
retreating  frontier  of  agriculture,  with  the  County  still 
first  in  the  nation  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products : 
all  of  these  comprise  the  Regional  picture.  The  highest 
development  of  each  is  the  purpose  of  Regional  zoning, 
recognizing  also  that  in  the  Commission's  program  the 
problem  is  intimate  in  particular  with  the  provision  of 
transportation  and  of  open  spaces.  This  work  is  not  a 
job  separate  and  apart  from  other  activity.  Rather 
than  being  even  a  well-defined  field  of  endeavor,  it  is  an 
underlying  principle  that  permeates  every  phase  of  the 
Regional  Planning  program. 

Enumeration  of  clear-cut  principles  which  may  exer- 
cise a  salutary  influence  will  be  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Commission  expects  to  call  together  a  representative 
county-wide  Industrial  Committee.  A  practical  and  ef- 
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f  ective  type  of  Regional  Zoning  can  be  the  result  of  such 
a  committee 's  work,  which  will  largely  be  the  general  de- 
lineation of  the  industrial  areas  of  the  County,  the  main- 
taining of  highest  protection  of  such  uses,  the  provision 
of  the  proper  transportation  facilities,  the  development 
of  the  proper  inter-relation  between  the  rail  and  highway 
elements  of  such  a  system,  and  dealing  with  the  relation- 
ship between  each  industrial  section  and  the  commercial 
and  residential  areas  tributary  to  it.  This  seems  to  be 
the  first  practical  step,  and  in  answer  to  an  urgent  need 
in  a  program  of  Regional  Zoning. 

PABKS. 

The  park  plans  of  the  Commission  have  been  entirely 
preliminary.  No  adequate  machinery  for  the  financing 
of  a  program  of  park  acquisition  and  maintenance  is  in 
existence.  Pending  the  establishment  of  a  definite  County 
policy  in  the  matter  the  Commission  has  simply  been 
gathering  information  and  digesting  it  into  some  tangible 
form. 

The  Commission,  for  practical  purposes,  recognizes 
five  divisions  of  the  subject;  beach  playground  areas, 
mountain  parks,  connecting  parkways,  neighborhood 
parks  and  Regional  parks. 

One  great  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  It  is  a  tremendous  pio- 
neering step  and  if  carefully  worked  out  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable benefit.  That  is  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  subdivider 
of  each  tract  of  land  of  over  fifty  acres  should  provide 
space  for  park  and  playground  development  equal  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  tract.  Each  subdivider  is  in 
part  the  creator  of  a  community  in  that  he  lays  the  basis 
for  its  development.  It  is  of  course  well  recognized  that 
he  must  therefore  provide  for  the  traffic  needs  of  that 
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community  by  the  proper  street  system.  The  resolution 
above  referred  to  recognizes  also  that  basic  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  social  and  recreational  needs  of 
the  community. 

The  problem  that  is  the  greatest  in  bulk  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  for  parks  that  are  truly  regional  in  their 
nature.  These  parks  should  embody  elements  of  beautifi- 
cation  and  of  recreation,  such  as  athletic  grounds,  com- 
munity service,  picnic  facilities  and  playground  features. 
Griffith  Park  is  the  only  park  in  the  County  today  pre- 
senting these  features.  The  new  Recreation  Park  in 
Long  Beach  will  be  developed  along  this  line.  Other 
than  those  there  are  no  adequate  parks  of  this  nature. 
The  demands  of  a  constantly  increasing  population  will 
totally  swamp  the  facilities  of  such  areas  as  are  now  pos- 
sessed. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  large  Re- 
gional parks  should  be  established,  each  to  serve  about  a 
four-mile  radius.  This  will  be  found  to  give  ample  ser- 
vice to  the  community  needs  of  the  county  and  will  best 
and  most  logically  fit  into  a  well-balanced  development 
program. 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  is  because  areas  now  most 
suitable  are  being  rapidly  developed  for  other  purposes. 
The  development  of  a  given  section  of  the  County  com- 
pletes itself  without  provision  for  open  spaces  and  no  op- 
portunity is  thereafter  afforded  for  acquisition  of  the 
larger  Regional  parks. 

The  Commission  has  worked  out  a  fairly  definite  plan 
for  a  system  of  Regional  parks.  Some  of  this  land  may 
be  acquired  by  dedication  without  cost,  but  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  success  of  the  program  depends  upon 
the  expenditure  of  money.  No  means  for  this  now  exist. 
As  to  method  of  acquisition  the  Commission  presents  no 
final  conclusion.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  matter  is 
now  under  consideration. 
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A  method  which  might  well  supplement  the  provision 
of  general  tax  funds  is  in  the  creation  of  metropolitan 
park  districts.  The  metropolitan  nature  of  the  problem 
makes  necessary  that  provision  must  be  made  for  the  in- 
clusion of  both  unincorporated  and  incorporated  terri- 
tory. 

The  danger  that  the  opportunity  to  secure  certain  lands 
may  be  lost  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  already  a  site 
had  in  mind  by  the  Commission  has  been  proposed  for 
subdivision,  with  the  preliminary  map  already  filed. 

A  field  almost  untouched  exists  before  the  Commission 
in  the  matter  of  park  development.  A  difficult  task  and 
a  great  opportunity  are  alike  comprised  within  it. 

WATEE  CONSERVATION  AND  FLOOD  CONTROL. 

Water  conservation  and  flood  control  are  inseparably 
linked.  Without  control,  the  waters  falling  over  the 
County  rush  to  the  sea,  wasting  themselves  and  causing 
damage  in  the  process.  Greater  or  less  protection  along 
the  channels  has  been  provided  by  the  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict, a  metropolitan  body  handling  this  problem  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  Proposal  is  now  made  to  control  at 
source,  providing  storage  reservoirs  at  the  few  and  in- 
adequate places  in  the  County  where  these  are  possible, 
but  in  particular  making  possible  the  percolation  of  the 
water  into  the  underground  gravels  to  add  to  the  ground- 
waters  of  the  County.  The  retreating  artesian  belt  and 
falling  water  level  over  the  County  indicate  the  exhaust- 
ing of  the  waters  of  antiquity.  The  proposed  program 
calls  for  their  replenishment. 

This  program  and  problem  is  one  that  is  being  cared 
for  by  the  Flood  Control  District,  for  which  work  $35, 
000,000  was  voted  on  May  6th.  The  only  function  of  the 
Regional  Planning  Commission  can  be  that  of  offering 
all  possible  co-operation. 
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SANITATION. 

The  Regional  Sanitation  program  is  being  carried  for- 
ward by  the  co-operative  work  of  the  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  the  County  Surveyor.  In  this,  not 
merely  a  set  of  principles  has  been  declared,  but  a  type 
of  metropolitan  jurisdiction  has  been  made  available 
and  is  being  put  into  operation. 

The  act  creating  sanitary  districts  is  recorded  as  Chap- 
ter 250  of  the  Constitution  of  1923.  These  districts  may 
consist  of  any  number  of  municipalities  or  portions  of 
unincorporated  territory,  or  either. 

The  actual  formation  of  a  district  may  be  directly  by 
order  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors ;  but  upon  pro- 
test of  2  per  cent  of  the  electors  within  the  proposed  dis- 
trict an  election  is  called.  A  majority  vote  forms  the 
district,  but  each  city  within  the  district  retains  its  in- 
dividuality in  the  vote.  The  governing  body  of  the  dis- 
trict is  a  Board  of  Directors  confined  to  municipal  offic- 
ials, if  the  district  is  entirely  of  incorporated  cities.  If 
it  is  entirely  unincorporated  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
the  governing  body.  The  governing  body  has  power  to 
appoint  engineers,  submit  bond  issues,  levy  taxes  for  the 
retirement  of  bonds  and  administration,  and  otherwise 
govern  the  districts  with  respect  to  sanitation. 

Some  districts  have  already  been  formed,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  eventually  there  will  be  a  combination  of  these 
districts,  so  that  instead  of  41  municipalities  and  many 
unincorporated  communities  with  jurisdiction  over  san- 
itation there  will  be  three  organized  agencies,  i.  e.,  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  and  affiliated  cities;  the  southwest 
portion  of  the  County  and  the  eastern  metropolitan  dis- 
trict. There  may  even  in  the  future  be  two  great  metro- 
politan agencies,  one  for  the  west  and  the  other  for  the 

Such  is  Regional  Planning  in  practice.  Its  review  is 
not  an  exposition  of  elaborate  theories  of  planning,  but 
rather  a  chronicle  of  what  has  been  happening  in  a  prac- 
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tical  program  of  accomplishment  in  the  midst  of  mighty 
development.  The  County  in  1910  contained  a  half  mil- 
lion people  and  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  a 
half  billion  dollars.  Today  its  population  is  nearly  two 
million  and  its  valuation  practically  two  billion.  Re- 
gional Planning  recognizes  this  growth  as  but  a  begin- 
ning. The  County  is  building;  it  is  in  the  making.  A 
planning  program  here  is  largely  not  reconstructive  but 
foundational.  Into  the  building  must  go  not  alone  the 
physical  evidences  of  civilization  but  also  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  elements  for  which,  in  the  long  run,  the 
others  serve  but  as  a  setting.  In  the  growth  is  a  mighty 
challenge  for  a  great  work — a  work  that  shall  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  this  metropolis  building  on  the  shores 
of  the  Western  Ocean  and  that  shall  insure  its  economic 
soundness  and  its  social  stability. 
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A  NATION  PLAN 
CYRUS  KEHE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  justify  bringing  a  discussion  of  a  Nation  Plan  into 
a  meeting  having  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  city 
planning,  let  me  plead  that  our  nation,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  one  large  community,  a  unitary  social  and  in- 
dustrial organism,  similar  to  or  like  a  city ;  that  this  sim- 
ilarity is  such  that  we  have  reason  to  call  our  nation  a 
city.  Furthermore,  the  Nation  Plan  will  be  an  important 
aid  to  the  city  planning,  in  that  it  mil  reduce  or  eliminate 
many  city  problems  and  will  make  our  people  familiar 
with  the  advantages  of  planning. 

Any  area,  whatever  its  size,  throughout  which  easy 
and  economical  communication  is  desirable,  should  be 
taken  as  a  unit  for  a  general  plan  indicating  the  best 
physical  development  of  that  area. 

As  most  of  our  cities  have  grown  without  coordination 
of  their  parts  and  must  now  be  planned,  so  our  nation 
has  grown  without  scheme  or  coordination  and  our  pub- 
lic improvements  are  disconnected  and  inadequate  and 
need  to  be  planned  in  inter-relation  for  easier  and  larger 
service.  For  example,  we  need  a  real  national  system 
of  highways  of  large  capacity  and  allowing  easy  hauling. 
Now  we  have  merely  local  highways  built  at  various 
limes  without  reference  to  each  other  and  to  serve  only 
local  interest.  Our  railways  have  been  built  from  time 
to  time  to  advance  private  interests  or  the  interest  of 
certain  localities.  Those  railways  do  not  constitute  a 
coordinated  system  adapted  to  give  economically  best 
service  to  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

If  we  are  content  to  regard  "regional  planning "  as 
the  final  reach  in  physical  expansion  of  planning,  we 
shall  overlook: 
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First :  The  fact  that,  if  planning  is  thus  limited,  every 
present  city  will  be  surrounded  by  a  planned  area  out- 
side of  which  will  be  an  ignored  "no-man's  land"  left  to 
develop,  or  not  develop,  without  direction  and  with  no 
relation  to  other  areas; 

Second:  The  fact  that  many  of  the  more  serious  de- 
fects in  a  city  are  to  be  remedied  not  by  planning  in  the 
city  but  externally  thereto  in  some  cases  far  away  from 
the  city; 

Third:  The  basic  fact  that  no  city  can  be  brought  to 
its  best  without  the  fullest  possible  inter-relation  with 
all  other  cities  of  the  entire  Nation;  that  for  social  and 
industrial  reasons,  every  city  needs  the  best  possible 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  with  all 
parts  of  the  world; 

Fourth :  That  the  Nation  needs  an  approximately  even 
distribution  of  population,  and  that  that  is  to  be  sought 
through  giving  extended  inter-relation  to  a  large  number 
of  places  with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to  city  develop- 
ment ; 

Fifth :  That  our  most  important  and  most  costly  phys- 
ical service,  affecting  all  interests,  is  transportation ;  that 
good  transportation  at  low  cost  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  local  community,  and  such  transportation 
can  be  provided  to  the  local  community  only  by  arrang- 
ing a  transportation  system  extending  over  the  entire 
country. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  we  shall  add  another  one 
hundred  million  to  the  population  of  our  nation.  Cor- 
recting, even  in  part,  our  present  defects  and  locating 
that  large  addition  to  our  population  are  clearly  national 
problems.  Treating  one  city  or  several  cities  or  treating 
one  or  several  "regions"  will  not  suffice.  Nothing  less 
than  a  comprehensive,  national  scheme  of  treatment  will 
produce  a  distribution  or  allocation  of  the  large  increase 
of  population  and  attendant  industries. 
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THE  FACTOKS  IN  THE  NATION  PLAN. 

In  the  planning  of  a  nation  we  must  consider  (first) 
external  communication — communication  between  the 
nation  and  the  outside  world,  and  (second)  internal  com- 
munication. Primarily,  internal  communication  affects 
interchange  between  interior  places,  but  it  is  also  es- 
sential to  external  communication.  External  communi- 
cation relative  to  a  nation  cannot  exist  without  internal 
communication — means  for  transportation  between  in- 
terior places  and  the  boundaries  of  the  nation.  Oversea 
carrying  facilities  are  of  no  avail  in  the  absence  of  carry- 
ing means  between  sea-coast  points  and  interior  points. 

In  the  larger  planning,  the  seaports  or  seagateways 
are  prime  factors,  and  they  are  entitled  to  first  consider- 
ation. 

Seaports  serve  two  kinds  of  traffic,  (first)  coastwise 
and  (second)  overseas.  For  coastwise  traffic  a  large 
number  of  ports  of  varying  capacities,  similar  to  large 
and  small  railways  stations,  are  needed  to  accommodate 
carrying  by  large  and  small  craft. 

For  oversea  carrying  and  for  the  larger  coastwise 
traffic,  the  ports  should  be  large  enough  to  receive  or 
deliver  full  cargoes,  in  order  that  ships  may  in  the 
shortest  time  discharge  and  reload. 

As  to  location,  seaports  may  be  classified  as  coastal 
and  inland,  the  former  being  directly  on  the  sea-coast 
and  the  latter  being  remote  from  the  sea-coast. 

Carriage  in  ocean-going  ships  being  the  cheapest  of 
all  forms  of  transportation,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the 
ocean-going  ships  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  of 
origin  or  destination  of  cargo,  whereby  there  is  effected 
a  deduction  of  landhaul  mileage  and  an  increase  of  sea- 
haul  mileage.  Hence  inland  seaports  are  important,  and 
in  this  larger  planning  effort  should  be  made  to  find  op- 
portunity to  locate  more  seaports  inland. 
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INLAND  CENTEBS. 

The  Nation  Plan  must  aim  to  effect  a  distribution  of 
population  and  industries  and  to  avoid  the  further  mas- 
sing of  people  in  a  few  large  cities.  Such  distribution 
is  to  be  facilitated  through  providing  many  places  with 
convenient  and  economical  transportation.  At  the  same 
time  such  distribution  will  tend  to  reduce  the  demands  on 
transportation  facilities ;  for  such  distribution  will  bring 
producers  and  consumers  nearer  each  other,  whereby 
shorter  hauls  will  be  required. 

Under  present  conditions  raw  materials  are  hauled 
over  long  distances  to  factories,  and  the  manufactured 
products  are  then  hauled  long  distances  to  consumers, 
sometimes  back  to  the  region  of  origin  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  effecting  such 
distribution  will  be  the  choosing  of  local  points  or  cen- 
ters. These  centers  should  be  separated  by  distances 
ranging  from  approximately  100  to  250  miles,  making 
the  total  number  of  such  centers  perhaps  350  or  400.  In 
some  cases  existing  large  cities  will  become  such  centers, 
in  other  cases  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  also  places 
where  there  has  been  small  or  no  improvement  will  be 
chosen.  The  location  of  a  center  is  to  depend  upon  the 
topography  of  the  locality  and  the  feasibility  of  forming 
good  communication  between  that  center  and  surround- 
ing centers.  The  principal  seaport  locations  are  to  be 
treated  as  centers. 

COMMUNICATION   LINES   CONNECTING   CENTEBS 

When  the  centers  have  been  chosen,  they  are  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  outer  railway  and  highway  belt  lines.  Then 
the  belt  lines  are  to  be  joined  by  main  communication 
lines,  those  lines  radiating  from  every  center  to  neighbor 
centers.  Or  we  may  say  that  those  lines  will  converge 
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from  neighbor  centers  to  the  belt  line  of  every  center. 
This  will  result  in  forming  a  triangular  opposition,  each 
apex  of  every  triangle  reaching  to  a  center. 

Formerly  planning  consisted  largely  in  producing 
checker-boards — lines  "running  due  east  and  west  and 
due  north  and  south, ' '  with  no  diagonals. 

For  short  travel,  diagonals,  similar  to  the  avenues  in 
the  city  of  Wasington,  are  needed.  To  produce  the  short- 
est travel  in  any  direction  over  the  nation,  the  triangular 
composition  is  needed. 

The  communication  lines  connecting  centers  are  to  con- 
sist of  (1)  trunk-line  highways,  (2)  railways,  (3)  water- 
ways (when  feasible,)  and  (4)  electricity  transmission 
lines. 

In  view  of  the  large  part  motor-driven  highway  ve- 
hicles will  perform  in  inland  transportation,  these  trunk- 
line  highways  must  be  superior  to  any  heretofore  built, 
not  excepting  those  of  the  Romans.  They  must  be  built 
on  courses  as  nearly  direct  as  topography  will  permit 
and  on  wide  rights-of-way  and  with  low  grades. 

In  many  places  in  the  United  States  there  is  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  railways,  and  in  other  places  track- 
age is  lacking.  By  adjusting  and  rearranging  trackage 
to  connect  the  centers  or  focal  points  with  the  best  that 
can  be  provided  for  short  mileage  and  low  grades  and 
substantial  construction,  a  real  railway  system  will  be 
provided. 

Manifestly  it  will  be  impossible  to  connect  all  centers 
with  waterways ;  but  the  plan  should  note  waterways  now 
existing  or  where  future  construction  will  be  feasible 
and  justified.  Present  coastal  waters,  rivers  and  canals 
can  constitute  such  lines  where  they  reach  from  one  cen- 
ter to  another. 

The  highways,  waterways  and  railways  are  to  be  inter- 
related for  easy  trans-shipment  from  one  to  the  other,  in 
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order  that  these  three  means  of  transportation  may  be 
used  inter-changeably  and  cooperatively. 

OTHER  FACTOES  AND  LOCAL  PLANNING. 

The  Nation  Plan  should  also  include  forests,  national 
parks,  waterpower  development,  irrigation,  drainage, 
mineral  conservation,  etc.,  so  far  as  these  items  are  of  na- 
tional importance. 

When  the  Nation  Plan  has  been  prepared  as  described, 
local  projects  are  to  be  planned  auxiliary  to  the  factors 
in  the  Nation  Plan.  Thus  all  the  area  of  the  nation  will 
be  covered,  and  the  trunk-line  communication  of  the 
larger  plan  will  be  reached  by  good  auxiliary  transport- 
ation lines  provided  by  the  local  planning.  Thus  any 
place  within  the  nation,  including  rural  places,  will  have 
the  best  possible  communication  with  any  and  every  other 
place  in  the  nation,  including  the  seaports.  The  land 
boundaries  of  adjoining  nations  will  be  reached,  and 
through  the  seaports,  seaports  of  other  nations  will  be 
reached. 
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EXTENSION  OF   THE  PRINCIPLES   OF  ART 
JURY  CONTROL  TO  THE  DESIGN  OF  PRI- 
VATE BUILDINGS  AND  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  LOTS 

CHARLES  H.  CHENEY, 
City  Planner,  Los  Angeles. 

City  planning  is  a  failure  that  does  not  insure  an  at- 
tractive, as  well  as  a  good  economical  and  social  result. 

Eeal  estate  developers  began  to  find  this  out  many 
years  ago.  A  survey  of  the  most  successful  real  estate 
projects  of  the  country  will  convince  anyone  that  the  care 
with  which  the  architecture  and  design  of  improvements 
of  all  kinds  is  controlled  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
steady  increase  in  value  of  surrounding  lots  of  the  tract, 
and  on  the  permanent  attractiveness,  fame  and  success 
of  the  project.  The  buying  public  welcomes  protection  in 
these  matters.  The  home  owner  likes  to  be  sure  his 
neighbors  will  also  be  required  to  put  up  an  attractive 
house. 

In  all  real  estate  projects  the  profits  of  the  promoters 
and  developers  are  taken  out  only  from  the  last  half  or 
last  quarter  of  the  sales  from  all  the  lots.  Eeturns  from 
the  first  half  or  more  of  lots  must  be  used  for  paying 
overhead,  sales  cost,  engineering,  and  all  street  improve- 
ments, etc.,  in  addition  to  the  raw  cost  of  the  land.  Hence, 
it  is  very  important  to  those  financing  the  project  to  see 
that  every  care  is  exerted  in  the  restrictions  on  the  prop- 
erty and  in  their  enforcement,  that  no  buildings  or  struc- 
tures shall  go  up  which  either  because  of  their  ugliness, 
inappropriateness  or  wrong  color  shall  turn  people  away 
from  buying  the  last  part  of  the  lots  from  which  profits 
come. 
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Failure  to  protect  properly  these  points  has  been  the 
cause  of  thousands  of  cases  of  loss  or  much  impaired 
profits  in  tract  development  in  recent  years. 

In  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  the  first  distinguished  suc- 
cess of  the  country  was  obtained  in  suburban  develop- 
ment by  establishing  real  estate  restrictions  that  not  only 
prescribed  the  usual  setback  lines,  residential  restric- 
tions, minimum  cost  of  building,  etc.,  but  also  provided 
the  two  other  essential  features  for  success,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  a  maintenance  corporation  with  an  an- 
nual tax  on  each  lot  for  upkeep  of  street  planting,  etc., 
and  the  requirement  of  the  approval  of  plans  by  a  com- 
petent committee.  Even  the  color  of  the  paint  on  houses 
has  to  be  approved,  and  reapproved  if  changed. 

As  a  result  we  find  today  one  of  the  most  marvelously 
attractive  suburbs  in  America,  now  comprising  over  a 
thousand  acres  in  total  development,  on  some  portions 
of  which  the  restrictions  have  been  in  effect  nearly  thirty 
years — long  enough  to  be  fully  tried  out.  There  is  not  a 
poorly  designed  building  in  the  whole  area  of  nearly  two 
square  miles,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  neighborhood 
has  made  it  the  most  important  residential  district  of 
Baltimore,  with  a  practically  steady  increase  in  land 
values,  as  well  as  in  desirability  and  salability  of  lots. 
As  a  place  to  live  in  and  enjoy  the  greatest  amenities 
of  life,  Roland  Park  has  become  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing examples. 

Following  the  distinguished  success  of  Roland  Park, 
the  model  town  of  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  was  devel- 
oped with  the  same  type  of  protective  restrictions  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  all  plans,  and  similar  restrictions 
have  been  largely  adopted  in  the  Country  Club  District 
of  Kansas  City,  at  St.  Francis  Wood  in  San  Francisco, 
and  at  other  points  in  the  country  in  a  lesser  degree. 

The  ugliness,  general  unattraetiveness  and  jumbled 
appearance  of  most  of  our  American  cities  is  due  almost 
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entirely  to  the  fact  that  an  average  of  less  than  8  per 
cent,  of  all  buildings  in  any  city  are  designed  by  trained 
designers.  The  City  Building  Inspector  in  Los  Angeles 
says  that  here  the  percentage  may  run  as  high  as  10  or 
12  per  cent.  Certainly  in  many  cities  that  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of,  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  buildings 
are  designed  by  trained  men. 

This  is  a  strange  situation,  one  that  should  and  can 
be  remedied.  Carelessness  in  regard  to  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  cause  of  so  many  blighted  and  unattractive 
neighborhoods,  even  where  properly  zoned. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  remedy  which  may  be  applied 
effectively.  The  first  is  to  set  up  in  the  real  estate  re- 
strictions of  more  tracts  a  competent  committee  or  art 
jury,  permanently  established,  with  power  to  segregate 
and  hold  up  indefinitely  all  designs  for  buildings  and 
structures  that  are  not  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of 
attractiveness.  This  is  the  best  method,  and  to  date  it 
seems  to  have  been  most  completely  perfected  in  the 
Palos  Verdes  project  near  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  an  art  jury  with  veto  power  has  been  given  perma- 
nent legal  jurisdiction  on  all  buildings  built  upon  the 
whole  3200  acres  now  under  development.  It  is  probable 
that  this  same  system  will  be  extended  over  the  whole 
16,000  acres  of  the  Palos  Verdes  Ranch  as  it  is  put  on 
the  market. 

In  setting  up  its  protective  restrictions,  Palos  Verdes 
Estates  has  also  established  a  permanent  maintenance 
association,  in  which  every  lot  has  one  vote,  with  an  an- 
nual tax  in  order  to  provide  an  upkeep  fund,  and  requires 
building  permits  to  be  secured  from  this  association  as  to 
structural  safety  of  the  plans  for  all  buildings,  public 
or  private,  just  as  from  the  building  department  of  a 
city,  although  all  of  the  land  is  outside  any  city  in  unin- 
corporated territory.  At  the  same  time  the  art  jury's 
approval  must  be  obtained  in  writing,  as  to  the  attrac- 
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tiveness  and  artistic  merit  of  every  building  or  structure 
on  any  part  of  the  property. 

Palos  Verdes  Art  Jury  is  composed  of  three  architects 
nominated  by  the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  a  City  Planner  nomi- 
nated by  the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  and 
three  laymen,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  a  local  prop- 
erty owner  and  member  of  the  Maintenance  Association, 
and  one  noimated  by  the  University  of  California. 
There  is  thus  established  a  competent  group,  always  on 
);he  job,  and  adequately  paid  for  their  services — they  are 
j provided  with  a  sufficient  budget  by  an  endowment  fund 
of  $300,000,  established  by  the  project.* 

Any  review  of  plans  by  a  committee  or  art  jury,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  not  trained  designers,  is  likely  to 
have  poor  results  and  the  whole  object  of  such  a  jury 
thwarted,  as  only  trained  designers  can  read  drawings 
and  interpret  them  sufficiently  well  to  be  sure  of  the  out- 
come. The  requirement  that  the  appointments  to  Palos 
Verdes  Art  Jury  shall  be  controlled  by  certain  competent 
societies  is  the  greatest  assurance  of  success  possible. 
It  follows  the  precedent  of  most  of  the  municipal  art 
commissions  such  as  the  New  York  City  Art  Commission 
and  the  Philadelphia  Art  Jury,  which  have  controlled 
nominations  in  the  same  way,  and  have  been  most  suc- 
cessfully functioning  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Many  real  estate  restrictions  today  include  the  re- 
quirement that  plans  of  all  buildings  constructed  shall 
be  approved  in  writing,  but  they  break  down  in  result 
because  the  reviewing  is  not  done  by  competent  men. 
Too  much  care  in  this  regard  cannot  be  taken  by  sub- 
dividers.  In  fact,  public  welfare  really  requires  that 
all  real  estate  restrictions  should  be  submitted  before 
filing  to  the  official  City  Planning  Commission  for  ap- 

*For  complete  powers  and  duties  see  the  printed  restrictions  to  be 
had  on  application  to  Secretary,  Palos  Verdes  Art  Jury,  Hotel 
Redondo,  Redondo  Beach,  California. 
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proval  along  with  the  filing  plot  plans  and  that  restric- 
tions should  be  required  by  the  city  to  adequately  insure 
good  building  design  as  well  as  safe  building  construc- 
tion. 

The  second  method  for  generally  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  properly  designed  buildings,  and  hence  the  at- 
tractiveness of  our  cities,  is  less  effective  and  certain 
than  that  of  having  an  absolute  requirement  as  to  ap- 
proval by  contractual  understanding  in  deeds.  It  is  a 
method,  as  yet  little  known,  but  bound  to  be  adopted  in 
many  cities  in  the  next  decade,  namely  the  requirement 
that  all  plans  for  private  as  well  as  public  buildings  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Building  Inspector  for  approval  as  to 
structural  points  shall  also  be  reviewed  and  passed  on 
by  a  city  art  jury  as  to  whether  they  meet  a  reasonably 
high  standard  of  design — one  that  will  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  city  or  detract  from  it.  The  art  jury 
as  to  such  private  buildings  would  have  advisory  power 
only,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  if  plans  were 
held  up  for  a  few  days  only,  for  such  a  review  by  a  com- 
petent art  jury,  that  practically  all  owners  would  abide 
by  its  findings  if  confined  to  reasonable  bounds. 

The  small  city  of  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  is  now  trying 
out  this  method  of  requiring  an  artistic  review  of  all 
plans  submitted  to  the  city,  and  is  issuing  a  placard  of 
approval  for  public  display  on  the  job  when  plans  are 
artistically  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  review  of  subdivision  plans 
by  City  Planning  Commissions  in  most  States  is  advis- 
ory only,  and  depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
divider  to  what  should  be  done,  both  in  his  own  interest 
and  in  the  general  public  interest.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
same  method  can  be  effectively  pursued  as  to  discourag- 
ing or  weeding  out  the  great  number  of  poor  designs 
for  buildings,  particularly  if  educational  campaigns  are 
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carried  on  at  the  same  time,  showing  designs  that  are 
worth  while. 

Employing  such  an  official  review  of  the  " looks"  of 
new  buildings,  instead  of  10  per  cent,  or  less  of  our  build- 
ings being  properly  and  attractively  designed,  we  should 
be  able  in  a  few  years  to  increase  this  to  80  per  cent,  or 
90  per  cent.,  thus  making  a  vast  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance, value  and  amenities  of  our  city  life.  Success  will 
depend  on  the  early  establishment  of  more  municipal  art 
juries,  with  controlled  nominations  to  hold  up  standards 
and  to  insure  a  majority  of  the  members  being  them- 
selves trained  in  design,  and  provided  with  sufficient 
funds  to  adequately  and  promptly  exercise  their  advis- 
ory or  other  functions.  Such  municipal  bodies  should 
have  veto  power  by  charter  requirement  on  all  plans  for 
public  structures  and  advisory  jurisdiction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  review  only  over  plans  for  private  structures. 

Certainly  we  cannot  too  soon  increase  the  number  and 
power  of  art  juries,  either  in  real  estate  restrictions  or 
with  proper  municipal  status. 
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THE  SHEER  COST  OF  UGLINESS 

ANDREW  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD,  Philadelphia. 

Every  business  man  of  America  will  admit  that  muni- 
cipal attractiveness  of  Paris  must  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable income  to  its  citizens.  That  income  is  esti- 
mated at  anywhere  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  per 
year.  If  Paris  were  as  ugiy  as  Manchester,  England,  or 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  or  Manayunk,  Pennsylvania,  not 
to  mention  a  few  hundred  cities  and  towns  of  America, 
including  California,  that  can  dispute  "that  bad  emi- 
nence, "  travellers  would  avoid  Paris  with  a  determi- 
nation equal  to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  now  seek 
it. 

People  go  to  cities  famous  for  their  attractiveness; 
they  do  not  go  to  cities  known  as  ugly.  Municipalities 
that  have  constructed  beautiful  public  works,  such  as  the 
waterfront  on  the  Thames,  in  London;  the  waterfronts 
of  Lyons,  of  Paris,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  great  thorough- 
fares like  Unter  den  Linden,  of  Berlin,  the  Ring  Strasse 
of  Vienna,  the  Champs  Elysees  of  Paris,  grow  wealthy 
because  of  the  stream  of  tourists  and  the  stream  of  tour- 
ists '  gold  which  those  world  famous  attractions  draw  to 
them.  While  American  business  men  will  admit  that  this 
is  true  of  foreign  cities,  they  do  not  appreciate  its  appli- 
cability west  of  the  Atlantic.  Yet  if  Washington  were 
ugly,  if  the  Rockies  were  merely  stoney  hills  and  not 
great  altitudes,  if  the  Yosemite  were  dull,  people  would 
riot  visit  them.  In  1913,  the  year  before  the  war,  the 
Traffic  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Railroad  estimated 
that  the  places  of  natural  beauty  in  Canada  produced 
$10,000,000  more  income  for  Canadians  than  the  fisheries 
of  Canada  did. 

Here  on  the  Pacific  coast  if  the  World's  Fairs  of  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  had  been  constructed  by  engi- 
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neers  only,  the  loss  would  have  been  terrific.  They  were 
constructed  by  designers  of  the  beautiful  and  because 
of  that  beauty  the  fair  of  San  Francisco  made  a  million 
and  a  quarter  profit. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  stress  the  point  that  the  potency 
of  beauty  is  potent,  in  general.  It  is  not  worth  while, 
however,  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  same  potency  will 
be  found  to  apply  to  smaller  undertakings.  For  example, 
consider  a  railroad  bridge  in  a  suburban  residential  sec- 
tion ;  let  it  be  as  ugly  as  my  fellow  students  in  engineer- 
ing at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  now 
that  they  are  graduates,  will,  if  unrestrained,  make  them. 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  undeveloped  acres  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  bridge  will  remain  undevel- 
oped for  a  considerably  longer  time  than  if  that  bridge 
had  been  a  structure  of  rare  beauty?  The  Art  Jury  of 
Philadelphia  has  publicly  declared  that  every  railroad 
bridge  necessarily  increases  or  decreases  the  value  of 
contiguous  and  neighboring  property. 

Hence  it  is  that  I  think  it  important  to  bear  in  mind 
in  such  discussion  as  this  that  we  are  considering  not 
only  the  value  of  beauty,  but  the  sheer  cost  of  ugliness. 
In  my  own  short  lifetime,  and  I  am  only  fifty  years 
young,  I  have  seen  buildings  that  might  last  for  centuries 
threatened  with  destruction  because  of  their  shameful 
ugliness.  Within  two  months  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  approval  of  strong  organizations  and  corpora- 
tions, has  urged  that  the  City  Hall  of  Philadelphia  be 
removed.  God  speed  him.  May  God  give  equal  courage 
to  the  mayors  of  other  cities.  But  just  suppose  that 
the  City  Hall  of  Philadelphia  had  been  as  beautiful  as 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels,  or  as  the  Woolworth 
Building  in  New  York.  The  proposal  would  have  never 
been  made  and  if  made  it  would  have  been  smothered 
almost  before  the  idea  had  been  given  birth. 
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Bridges  are  being  destroyed  in  city  after  city,  before 
their  corrugated  iron  life  has  been  lived,  for  just  one 
reason,  namely,  their  ugliness.  Any  structure  which  is 
ugly,  therefore,  is  apt  to  entail  a  severe  economic  loss 
because  the  structure  will  not  live  out  its  economic  life ; 
whereas  any  beautiful  structure  is  apt,  because  of  that 
beauty,  to  assure  an  economic  gain  because  its  economic 
life  will  be  extended  to  the  utmost. 

How  much  does  beauty  pay?  How  much  does  ugliness 
cost? 

It  was  doubtless  the  conscious  or  sub-conscious  recog- 
nition of  the  diametrically  opposed  tendencies  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  ugliness  and  beauty  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  first  two  Public  Art  Commissions  of  the 
United  States  were  created,  in  Boston  and  New  York 
respectively.  There  are  now  upwards  of  thirty  city  and 
state  art  commissions  or  art  juries,  and  in  addition  there 
is  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The  term 
"art"  suggests  that  the  chief  function  of  those  com- 
missions is  to  pass  upon  paintings  or  sculptures,  yet  in 
the  twelve  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Art  Jury  of 
Philadelphia,  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  1650  sub- 
missions made  to  it  have  concerned  paintings,  sculptures 
or  tablets.  The  plans  submitted  showed  designs  of 
elevated  railroads,  piers,  public  and  private  bridges, 
street  fixtures,  etc.  Under  the  limitations  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  interpreted  up  to  date,  art  commissions  can- 
not as  yet  be  given  power  to  prevent  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty as  well  as  that  of  his  neighbors',  and  destroying  the 
pleasure  of  his  neighbor's  life  and  the  amenity  of  the 
neighborhood  by  erecting  an  ugly  building  on  his  own 
property.  True,  there  are  signs  that  a  good  many  of 
our  courts  are  beginning  to  doubt  that  a  man's  nose  is 
of  more  importance  to  him  that  his  eyes.  They  have  for 
years  prevented  a  man's  annoyance  by  certain  smells 
emitted  by  his  neighbor's  factory.  They  are  showing 
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signs  of  appreciating  that  it  is  far  more  terrible  to  lose 
the  sense  of  sight  than  to  lose  the  sense  of  smell;  and 
that  it  is  at  least  as  important  as  to  protect  the  nose 
against  unpleasant  sensations.  Our  fellow-men  who  sit 
on  the  bench  have  not  yet  reached  that  point,  however, 
and  so  municipal  art  commissions  have  been  given  power 
only  over  public  funds,  or  upon  public  property ;  or  over 
structures  that  extend  over  public  highways,  parks,  etc. 

The  function  of  an  art  commission  is  to  do  for  the 
appearance  of  a  building  what  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  does  for  its  strength. 

The  work  of  such  bodies  necessarily  dovetails  with 
and  to  a  slight  extent  overlaps  that  of  the  city  planning 
commission,  but  there  are  essential  differences.  The  city 
planning  commission  exercises  the  function  of  foresight 
for  the  city;  it  visualizes  the  needs  of  the  city  for  the 
next  fifteen  or  thirty  years.  The  art  commission  visual- 
izes only  what  the  appearance  of  a  particular  structure, 
shown  by  the  design  before  it,  will  be,  and  determines 
whether  or  not  that  appearance  will  be  a  benefit  or  a 
detriment  to  the  city.  The  city  planning  commission 
aims  at  constructive  help  to  the  citizens  by  preparing 
plans  for  future  growth.  The  art  commission  aims  at 
constructive  help  by  criticism  of  the  plans  already  made 
of  structures  to  be  erected  immediately.  The  city  plan- 
ning commission  prepares  its  broad  scheme,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  specifications  and  working  drawings  is  gen- 
erally transferred  then  to  the  department  of  public 
works,  and  when  completed  those  plans  are  submitted 
by  the  latter  to  the  art  commission  to  determine  whether 
the  structure  is  as  worthy  a  public  undertaking  as  it 
should  be  made. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  that  determination  usually 
involves  a  decrease  of  cost,  not  an  increase.  On  the  first 
eleven  submissions  made  to  the  Art  Jury  of  Philadelphia, 
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the  late  George  D.  Widener  estimated  that  the  Art  Jury 
had  saved  the  city  of  Philadelphia  over  $41,000. 

Art  commissions  seek  neither  increase  nor  decrease 
in  cost.  They  do  require  more  careful  study  and  more 
careful  planning  and  that  naturally  produces  a  saving 
of  expense. 

It  is  odd  how  many  people  think  that  art  means  orna- 
ment ;  on  the  first  submission  that  came  to  the  Art  Jury 
of  Philadelphia,  the  only  thing  the  Jury  did  was  to  strike 
off  some  ornaments  over  some  windows ;  whereupon  the 
architect  explained  that  he  hadn't  put  those  ornaments 
on  the  design  until  he  had  heard  that  the  plans  were 
coming  to  the  Art  Jury 

Whether  art  commissions  should  be  given  absolute  or 
qualified  veto  power  is  a  matter  of  expediency.  If  the 
individuals  who  are  going  to  be  appointed  (and  you  know 
they  are  generally  known  in  advance)  have  potential  in- 
fluence, politically  or  otherwise,  make  it  absolute ;  other- 
wise let  their  decision  be  overridden  by  a  four-fifths  vote 
of  councilmen  or  aldermen. 


Note:  Slides  were  then  used  to  illustrate  the  function  of  art 
commissions  in  avoiding  the  cost  of  ugliness. 

DISCUSSION". 

MYKON  HUNT,  Los  Angeles. 

When  Mr.  Cheney  came  to  me  with  his  art  jury  scheme 
I  confess  that  I  was  not  enthusiastic  about  it.  The  plan 
for  nominations  for  the  jury  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
and  the  University  of  California,  etc.,  showed  that  they 
were  trying  to  get  good  professional  advice,  but  I  felt 
that  in  the  course  of  time  there  might  not  be  anybody  to 
pay  the  art  jury.  So  I  proposed  that  the  jury  be  en- 
dowed (I  have  always  thought  what  a  great  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  be  endowed),  and  immediately  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  promoter  of  Palos  Verdes  said,  "we  will  endow  it — 
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how  much?"  I  said  $300,000,  and  since  that  Mr.  Lewis 
has  told  me  that  I  was  a  fool  for  not  making  it  $500,000. 
He  was  right.  The  work  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  the  kind  of  men  who  can  do  the  job  are  those 
that  have  a  big  office  force  of  their  own,  which  needs 
supervision  most  of  the  time.  It  is  going  to  be  in  a  large 
measure,  a  * '  labor  of  love. ' ' 

We  are  trying  a  very  interesting  experiment  in  the 
matter  of  attempting  to  define  styles  of  architecture  and 
to  make  these  definitions  hold  legally  as  restrictions  in 
a  trust  deed.  We  are  careful  to  avoid  any  use  of  the 
word  ' '  style, ' '  but  are  describing  the  elements  of  that 
style.  For  instance,  the  "Mediterranean"  style  of  archi- 
tecture we  describe  as  the  type  of  building  which  has  a 
pitch  to  its  roof  of  30°  or  less,  with  predominantly  tiled 
roof  and  predominantly  light  color  and  predominantly 
material  of  stone  or  stucco  surface.  The  Colonial  style 
of  architecture  was  even  harder  to  describe.  You  will 
find  more  shingles  and  clapboards  in  the  required  merits. 
There  is  very  little  suggestion  about  color,  but  a  require- 
ment that  the  roof  pitch  be  half-way  between  the  usual 
degree  of  pitch  and  the  steeper  pitch  of  the  northern 
countries.  For  the  "Norman"  architecture  we  required 
the  pitch  to  be  raised  again  a  little.  We  let  in  a  little 
more  color  and  a  little  more  timber.  Never  do  we  refer 
to  the  word  '  '  style ' '  or  make  a  geographic  description  of 
architecture.  We  generally  strive  to  give  what  might  be 
called  constructive  criticism,  and  are  glad  to  say  that 
things  are  coming  to  us  more  and  more  that  don't  re- 
quire suggestion  from  us,  because  more  and  more  archi- 
tects who  have  real  training  are  gaming  a  foothold.  ' 

If  you  are  thinking  of  setting  up  an  art  jury,  you  must 
have  somewhere  in  the  group  a  man  of  infinite  enthus- 
iasm, for  it  is  a  job  of  unending  detail,  requiring  un- 
limited patience,  persistence  and  a  knowledge  of  a  thous- 
and things. 
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TOM  J.  ALLEN,  City  Manager,  Coronado,  California. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  possible  for  the  municipal- 
ity to  control  the  design  of  private  buildings  by  inserting 
such  restrictions  as  Mr.  Cheney  has  described  in  a  mu- 
nicipal ordinance. 

Mn.  CHENEY. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  city  to  have  a 
veto  power  over  the  design  of  private  buildings,  but  of 
course  it  could  control  the  design  of  municipal  buildings. 
This  power  of  review  exercised  by  the  art  juries  has  not 
been  used,  except  in  the  case  of  sub-divisions,  so  far  as 
I  know.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible,  following  the 
practice  of  a  little  city  in  Illinois,  for  the  building  in- 
spector or  the  city  planning  commission  or  the  art  com- 
mission to  issue  a  card  showing  that  the  design  of  a 
structure  is  officially  approved.  It  is  conceivable  that 
people  would  get  the  habit  of  buying  only  buildings  ap- 
proved by  a  competent  art  jury.  Of  course,  it  would  take 
a  good  deal  of  education  to  bring  this  about. 

In  Palos  Verdes  we  were  very  much  afraid  that  people 
would  get  the  wrong  notion  about  art  juries;  that  they 
would  think  that  only  buildings  of  expensive  type  would 
be  allowed.  We  spent  something  over  $1,000  collecting 
photographs  of  buildings  which  were  of  the  type  that 
would  be  approved,  and  have  a  wonderful  picture  gal- 
lery of  buildings  now  existing  in  Southern  California, 
some  of  them  expensive  and  some  of  them  running  as 
low  as  $5,000.  We  also  included  a  number  of  the  plans 
of  the  Small  House  Bureau  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Our  picture  gallery  has  been  of  invaluable 
help  in  correcting  wrong  popular  impressions. 

In  the  business  zones  of  Palos  Verdes  we  reserve  the 
right  to  build  all  the  fagades  of  the  business  buildings, 
because  we  still  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  complet- 
ing ourselves  some  of  the  business  plazas.  There  are 
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three  of  these  already  in  the  project,  each  of  which  is  as- 
signed to  a  different  group  of  architects.  The  prelimi- 
nary scheme  for  each  plaza  has  been  made  and  all  build- 
ings must  conform  to  these  schemes.  The  project  may 
not  be  able  to  build  the  plazas,  but  by  preserving  the 
right  to  build  facades  and  establishing  the  design  of 
the  business  plaza,  we  hope  to  bring  about  an  equally 
good  result. 

FEEDEEICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  requirements  about  business  plazas  that  Mr. 
Cheney  has  just  described  may  appear  more  arbitrary 
than  they  really  are.  The  right  definitely  to  propose  a 
design,  and  insist  that  it  be  carried  out  by  private 
owners  in  their  building  applies  not  to  all  business  prop- 
erty, but  only  to  plazas  or  certain  limited  areas  of  maxi- 
mum importance.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  architect  to  meet  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the 
individual  lot  owner  in  a  manner  harmonious  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme  already  laid  out.  He  will  not  necessarily 
keep  the  identical  fagade  in  the  preliminary  sketch,  but 
whatever  changes  he  makes  from  that  sketch  must  fit 
in  with  the  plan  as  originally  made. 

The  real  troubles  of  the  Art  Jury  will  come  when 
plans  for  new  buildings  come  in  in  greater  numbers. 
Only  a  very  few  buildings  so  far  have  been  started.  As 
Mr.  Hunt  says,  it  is  going  to  demand  more  time  than  the 
members  of  the  art  jury  can  well  afford.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  good  standard  of  design  is 
that  designers  are  perfectly  willing  to  make  good  plans, 
but  don't  know  how.  In  Palos  Verdes  we  have  not  had 
obstinate  people  to  contend  with,  but  perfectly  amiable 
people  who  would  lie  down  like  puppies,  and  have  us  do 
the  whole  job  for  them.  This  is  something  that  the  art 
jury  cannot  undertake. 
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JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  seems  to  me  important  to  realize  that  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  towns  and  cities  is  not  primarily  due  to 
whether  the  buildings  are  designed  by  good  architects 
or  not.  That  is  important;  but  there  are  many  other 
features  that  have  a  more  direct  relation  to  good  appear- 
ance. You  will  recall  the  old  New  England  or  old  south- 
ern communities  where  the  houses  have  no  special  type 
of  architecture,  and  yet  the  mass  is  attractive,  because 
of  simple  buildings,  simple  lines,  and  general  harmony 
of  arrangement.  That  is  a  long  story,  but  at  least  it  is 
worth  thinking  about  how  far  good  looks  can  be  con- 
trolled by  regulation  and  just  what  the  factors  are  that 
make  a  town  look  well.  Certainly,  city  planning  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  house  on  the  lot  are  two  of  the  fea- 
tures that  are  important.  The  methods  employed  in  lay- 
ing out  the  new  community  of  Mariemont,  just  outside 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  interestingly  different  from 
those  that  have  already  been  described.  The  town  is 
made  up  of  various  kinds  of  zones.  There  are  zones 
which  differ  in  regard  to  the  costs  of  the  buildings,  zones 
that  vary  in  accordance  with  the  predominant  materials 
of  the  buildings,  etc.  These  zones  are  not  conterminous. 
There  may  be  expensive  houses  in  one  of  the  cheaper 
neighborhoods  and  vice  versa.  The  important  thing  is 
that  while  different  architects  are  employed  on  the  prop- 
erty as  a  whole  (I  think  at  present  twenty  or  twenty- 
five)  one  architect  is  given  exclusive  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral design,  that  is,  the  planning  of  all  the  buildings  just 
as  if  they  were  a  single  building.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Paul  Cret,  the  supervising  architect,  is  attempting 
to  get  all  the  houses  of  the  same  design,  but  he  is  select- 
ing certain  strategic  spots  and  for  these  areas,  which 
may  be  called  transition  areas,  he  is  definitely  designing 
houses  which  are  to  be  built  by  the  promoters  of  the 
project. 
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PLATS  AND  HOW  FAR  CAN  IT  BE  LAW- 
FULLY REQUIRED 

JOHN  E.  FEINCE, 
City  Planning  Engineer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Most  of  our  States  now  exercise  some  control  over  the 
filing  of  subdivisions.  Many  laws  have  been  passed 
which  to  a  certain  extent  control  the  laying  out  of  land, 
but  none  are  wholly  adequate  nor  give  sufficient  authority 
to  the  governing  bodies  to  exercise  that  degree  of  con- 
trol which  is  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  com- 
munities. It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  our  City  and  County  Plan- 
ning Commissions,  that  the  governing  bodies  have  been 
brought  to  the  full  realization  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
pelling land  owners  to  lay  out  and  subdivide  their  land 
in  accordance  with  predetermined  plans  suitable  for  the 
future  needs  and  development  of  our  cities  and  commu- 
nities. The  subdivision  or  plat  is  the  skeleton  upon 
which  is  erected  the  future  city,  hence  the  necessity  of 
well  predetermined  plans,  to  which  all  owners  of  land 
should  be  compelled  to  conform.  The  compulsory  filing 
of  subdivisions  under  strict  laws  and  regulations,  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  being  unjust  and  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  their  constitutional  rights,  and  this  is  not  sur- 
prising since  only  the  very  few  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  science  of  city  planning  or  to  learn 
what  is  essential  to  a  city  plan  for  the  welfare  of  a  com- 
munity. 

The  purposes  for  the  compulsory  filing  of  plats  are 
that  they  may  be  brought  before  the  proper  authorities 
to  determine : 

1.  That  the  plats  or  subdivisions  fit  into  and  conform 
to  a  general  plan  suitable  to  the  territory  and  uses  for 
which  the  land  is  intended. 
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2.  That  the  streets  are  in  proper  locations,  are  of  suffi- 
cient width,  are  of  easy  curvature,  and  of  safe  gradients. 

3.  That  the  blocks  are  of  convenient  length  and  that 
the  sizes  of  the  lots  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended 
and  are  in  harmony  with  the  environment. 

4.  That  proper  drainage  facilities  are  provided,  and 
that  natural  drainage  channels  have  not  been  obliter- 
ated or  obstructed. 

5.  That  suitable  areas  are  provided,  if  possible,  for 
future  school,  park  and  playground  purposes. 

6.  That  if  the  plats  border  upon  the  ocean,  the  beach 
frontage  is  dedicated  to  public  use,  if  possible,  or  suit- 
ably platted  so  that  the  same  may  be  later  acquired. 

7.  That  the  land  is  suitable  for  residence  or  commer- 
cial purposes. 

8.  That  the  subdivider  has  title  to  the  land  before  of- 
fering the  same  for  sale. 

9.  That  the  plats  are  properly  titled  by  name  or  num- 
ber, bear  a  correct  description  of  the  location  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  blocks  and  lots  are  properly  numbered  in 
order  that  the  Bureaus  of  Taxation  and  Assessment  shall 
have  certain  and  convenient  ways  for  listing  the  prop- 
erty for  taxation. 

10.  That  they  are  properly  monumented  and  tied  to 
previous  subdivisions  and  are  mathematically  correct. 

11.  That  all  streets  and  land  for  other  public  uses  are 
properly  dedicated. 

12.  That  the  plats  are  properly  endorsed  and  acknowl- 
edged and  are  in  legal  form  for  record  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  seller  as  well  as  the  purchasers  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  compulsory  filing  of 
plats  may  legally  be  required  is  a  very  delicate  one  and 
must  be  approached  with  extreme  caution.  It  is  certain 
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that  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  plat  his  land  into  build- 
ing lots  and  to  give  land  for  street  purposes  against  his 
will.  His  right  to  hold  his  land  in  its  integrity  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fourteeenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  unquestioned,  and  any  tak- 
ing thereof  for  public  uses  must  be  by  due  process  of 
law,  but  I  submit  if  a  plat  or  subdivision  of  land  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  under  a  general  State  law  and 
streets  or  land  for  other  public  uses  are  shown  thereon 
and  offered  for  dedication,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  the 
governing  body  of  the  city  or  county  to  require  that  the 
streets  shall  conform  to  the  general  plan  and  shall  be  of 
such  widths  as  to  best  serve  the  community  for  its  pres- 
ent and  future  needs.  In  substantiation  of  this,  I  refer 
to  a  recent  case,  No.  101,761,  brought  before  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles,  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company  vs.  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  wherein  the  plaintiff  presented  for 
approval  a  subdivision  of  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by 
Vermont  Avenue,  New  Hampshire  Street,  First  Street 
and  Beverly  Boulevard,  the  tract  being  one  continuous 
block,  having  a  length  of  1,308  feet.  Said  tract  was  duly 
presented  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  for  approval 
and  after  examination  by  said  commission  it  was  disap- 
proved for  the  reason  that  the  same  did  not  provide  for 
the  easterly  extension  of  Council  Street  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  block  from  New  Hampshire  Street  to  Vermont 
Avenue,  Council  Street  being  already  dedicated  for  a 
long  distance  westerly  and  said  extension  being  consid- 
ered necessary  for  the  public  safety  and  welfare.  The 
tract  was  thereupon  transmitted  to  the  Council  with  the 
recommendation  that  said  street  be  extended,  and  after 
examination  by  the  Council  it  was  likewise  disapproved, 
it  having  been  the  policy  of  the  city  for  a  long  time  past 
not  to  approve  maps  of  subdivisions  where  the  blocks 
were  of  greater  length  than  700  feet.  Said  plan  was  fur- 
ther considered  objectionable  and  against  the  public  safe- 
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ty  in  that  the  long  block  would  make  it  difficult  for  fire 
apparatus  to  approach  Council  Street  and  the  streets  ad- 
joining thereto  from  Vermont  Avenue,  a  main  artery, 
and  would  likewise  require  school  children  to  go  a  long 
way  around  said  block  in  order  to  reach  a  schoolhouse 
on  the  easterly  side  of  Vermont  Avenue  opposite  the 
point  where  Council  Street  should  have  been  extended. 
The  plaintiff  thereupon  prayed  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
demanding  that  the  city  approve  said  map  in  order  that 
the  same  might  be  recorded.  The  Court  found  that  the 
refusal  of  the  City  Council  to  approve  said  map  was  a 
reasonable  and  proper  exercise  of  the  authority  granted 
to  it  by  law  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  a 
writ  of  mandamus  directing  the  approval  thereof. 

To  the  writer  the  above  decision  appears  to  be  funda- 
mentally sound.  The  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  cities 
and  communities  must  not  be  jeopardized  because  of 
purely  mercenary  motives  on  the  part  of  subdividers. 
The  owners  were  not  asked  to  subdivide  their  property, 
but  having  decided  to  do  so  and  having  submitted  a  plat 
thereof  to  the  governing  body  for  approval,  they  brought 
themselves  under  the  subdivision  law  of  our  State,  and 
the  Council  could  not  in  justice  to  others  depart  from  its 
fixed  policy.  We  all  know  full  well  the  evils  resulting  to 
our  cities  in  the  failure  of  subdividers  to  lay  out  ade- 
quate street  systems  of  proper  widths  and  to  extend  ex- 
isting streets.  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  pending  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  some  two  hundred  proceedings 
for  the  opening,  widening  and  extending  of  streets,  many 
of  which  could  have  been  avoided  if  proper  regulations 
had  been  insisted  upon  when  the  subdivisions  were  of- 
fered for  approval. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with  at 
the  present  time  is  the  platting  of  land  into  building  lots 
and  the  selling  of  the  same  by  metes  and  bounds,  there- 
by defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the  subdivision  law. 
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Such  plats  are  usually  a  misfit  in  that  the  lots  set  aside 
for  street  purposes  do  not  line  up  with  existing  streets 
and  thereby  often  block  the  extension  of  main  arterial 
highways,  or  what  are  likely  to  become  such  in  the  future. 
They  often  damage  the  surrounding  neighborhood  and 
upset  the  general  city  plan.  They  are  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  various  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  city  acquires  no  rights  in  such  plats  for 
the  laying  of  sewers  and  the  various  other  public  util- 
ities. Water,  however,  is  usually  obtained  from  a  pri- 
vate source,  and  when  the  lots  are  all  sold  off  the  inter- 
est of  the  subdivider  ceases.  His  selfish  ends  have  been 
accomplished.  He  has  gotten  his  gain  and  moves  off. 
His  bootleg  plat  (as  I  have  heard  it  fittingly  called)  has 
been  stamped  upon  the  city  plan  for  all  time.  The  city 
is  later  called  upon  by  the  new  owners  of  the  lots  for 
city  conveniences;  perhaps  the  lots  set  aside  for  street 
purposes  have  been  sold  for  taxes  or  are  encumbered  in 
other  ways,  and  if  taken  over  by  the  city  can  only  be 
acquired  by  costly  condemnation  suits,  the  end  being 
that  the  city  comes  into  possession  of  streets  which  would 
have  been  refused  at  the  beginning.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  has  for  some  time  past  refused  to  furnish  water 
or  to  lay  water  mains  in  undedicated  streets.  This  has 
proved  very  effective  and  has  practically  stopped  the 
platting  of  land  and  the  selling  of  lots  except  by  regu- 
larly recorded  plats.  The  practice  of  laying  out  and  sell- 
ing property  from  mercenary  motives  only  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned  and  legislation  must  be  had  suitable 
to  this  day  and  age  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  our 
people.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  prevent  the  selling  of 
portions  of  lots,  etc.,  by  metes  and  bounds,  nor  is  it  de- 
sired to  do  so,  but  where  a  man  prepares  a  plat  similar 
in  all  respects  to  a  regular  subdivision  map  for  record, 
reserves  streets  thereon,  platted  without  regard  to  ad- 
joining property,  and  sells  the  property  by  metes  and 
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bounds  without  approval  by  the  proper  authority,  the 
same  is  wholly  against  the  best  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity; particularly  is  this  true  where  such  plats  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  and  it  does  seem  that 
the  police  powers  of  a  city  should  be  sufficient  to  meet 
such  cases.  Some  of  our  States  and  cities  have  con- 
trolled this  matter  by  securing  the  passage  of  special 
acts  under  which  power  is  given  for  the  formation  of 
commissions,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  surveys  and 
maps  and  to  show  thereon  the  locations  for  streets  and 
highways  and  other  things  necessary  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

A  notable  Supreme  Court  case  bearing  upon  this  is 
Town  of  Windsor  vs.  Henry  D.  Whitney,  et  al.  Con- 
necticut Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  August  5,  1920  (95 
Conn.  357.) 

This  case  sets  forth  very  clearly  and  in  a  very  reas- 
onable manner  those  things  which  are  essential  to  the  city 
plan.  It  appears  that  the  town  of  Windsor  raised  a 
commission  under  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly empowering  it  "to  make  surveys  and  maps"  of 
Windsor  "section  by  section  .  .  .  showing  locations 
for  any  public  buildings,  highways,  streets,  or  parkway 
layouts,  including  street,  building,  and  veranda  lines. " 
After  completion  of  such  maps  they  were  filed  in  the 
Town  Clerk 's  office  and  notice  given  to  the  owners  of 
the  land  of  the  time  for  filing  objections  and  when  the 
same  would  be  heard.  After  hearing,  the  Commission 
was  required  to  notify  each  objector  of  its  final  action 
and  to  file  the  maps  in  accordance  with  the  final  deci- 
sion in  the  Town  Clerk's  office.  The  owners  had  a  right 
of  appeal  within  30  days  in  the  Superior  Court,  the  de- 
cision being  final.  The  defendants  in  this  case  laid  out 
a  tract  of  land  and  opened  streets  therein,  established 
buildings  and  curb  lines,  and  sold  lots  in  violation  of 
the  special  act,  claiming  that  the  acts  and  requirements 
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of  the  special  act  constituted  a  taking  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  and  was  therefore  unconstitutional. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  case  the  decision  of  the  Court 
was  that  where  a  map  was  filed  after  full  hearing  had 
been  given  to  all  parties  interested  with  right  of  appeal, 
and  the  plan  shows  the  same  to  be  reasonable  as  to  future 
development  of  streets,  etc.,  acts  as  a  bar  in  preventing  a 
development  of  property  in  other  manner  than  shown  by 
such  plan,  and  does  not  take  private  property  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitutional  provision  against  taking 
property  for  public  use  without  compensation.  The 
Court  said: 

' '  The  demands  of  a  large  city  may  excuse  congestion, 
but  in  a  small  city  or  country  town  there  is  no  excuse  for 
such  living  conditions.  But  unless  some  authority  con- 
trols and  regulates  the  land  development  we  may  look 
for  too  narrow  streets,  too  few  or  no  building  lines,  and 
buildings  erected  unstable  in  character,  and  unsuitable  in 
material.  Our  large  communities  all  have  their  examples 
of  the  unregulated  layout  of  streets  and  building  lines 
and  buildings ;  of  instances  of  land  development  so  as  to 
yield  the  last  penny  to  its  promoters  regardless  of  the 
public  welfare ;  of  community  eye  sores ;  of  streets  made 
over,  whole  sections  changed,  because  at  the  beginning 
no  reasonable  provision  was  made  for  the  safety,  health 
or  welfare  of  the  community. 

' '  Such  an  act  as  this  is  conceived  in  public  wisdom,  and 
serves  great  public  ends.  Courts  will  be  reluctant  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  with  it,  its  beneficent  purposes.  We  should 
not  do  that  unless  we  were  clearly  satisfied  that  the  act 
was  against  our  fundamental  law,  or  was  so  unreasonable 
as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  police  power.  .  .  . ' ' 

It  is  true  that  very  large  cities  can  not  give  the  neces- 
sary time  nor  can  they  afford  the  expense  of  making  sur- 
veys covering  the  whole  city  or  town,  particularly  is  this 
true  with  Los  Angeles  from  the  very  fact  that  this  city 
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now  covers  an  area  of  407  square  miles,  and  has  within 
its  confines  very  large  areas  of  agricultural  land,  the  fu- 
ture plan  for  which  with  the  exception  of  the  major  high- 
way system  cannot  as  yet  be  wholly  determined.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  the  principles  laM  down  in  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  are  sound  and 
most  reasonable.  The  Courts  are  more  and  more  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  the  city  under  its  police  power 
and  in  so  far  as  such  power  is  not  unreasonably  exercised 
is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  necessity  for  the  enforcement  of  proper  regula- 
tions over  the  platting  of  subdivisions  is  beyond  question, 
and  none  but  those  selfishly  inclined  object  thereto. 
These  regulations,  however,  must  not  in  any  way  amount 
to  the  confiscation  of  private  property.  They  must  be 
reasonable  and  above  all  based  upon  sound  common 
sense.  It  is  only  by  the  passing  of  unjust  laws  and  the 
enforcement  of  too  strict  regulations  that  subdividers 
are  tempted  to  evade  the  law  and  to  resort  to  other  means 
for  disposing  of  their  land ;  for  instance,  where  a  man  has 
a  small  piece  of  land,  say  four  or  five  acres,  which  will  not 
subdivide  well  if  a  main  highway  as  projected  on  the  city 
plan  is  made  to  pass  through  it ;  perhaps  it  is  all  that  he 
has,  and  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  acquire  it.  If  a  plat  is 
refused  by  reason  of  the  non-extension  of  said  highway 
and  no  just  compensation  is  offered  to  the  owner  for  the 
land  required  for  the  extension  thereof  he  would  justly 
be  within  his  Constitutional  rights  in  withdrawing  his 
plat  and  to  resort  to  other  means  for  the  disposal  of  his 
land. 

In  such  cases  the  city  or  county  should  pay  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner  for  the  land  required  to  at  least  the 
amount  he  is  damaged  and  a  fund  should  be  provided  to 
care  for  cases  of  this  kind. 

During  the  year  1923  there  were  recorded  in  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  a  total  of  1434  new  subdivisions, 
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434  of  which  were  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  of  this  year  a  total  of 
380  in  the  county,  143  of  which  were  in  the  city. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  remarkable  development 
that  is  going  on  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  proves  how 
vitally  necessary  it  is  in  this  city  that  the  utmost  control 
is  exercised  over  them,  that  every  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  there  are  no  misfits,  that  our  major  highway  system 
is  carefully  planned  and  guarded  and  that  above  all  we 
have  the  fullest  cooperation  with  our  neighboring  cities 
and  county  territory.  Such  cooperation  I  am  pleased  to 
say  we  are  now  receiving  in  the  highest  degree,  due 
mainly  to  activities  of  our  Regional  Planning  Conference 
in  conjunction  with  our  city  and  county  Planning  Com- 
missions. 

The  subdivision  law  of  California  was  approved  March 
15,  1907,  Statutes  1907,  page  290,  and  is  entitled  "An 
Act  requiring  the  recording  of  maps  of  subdivisions  of 
land  into  lots  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  prescribing  the 
conditions  on  which  such  maps  may  be  recorded,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  selling  or  offering  for  sale  of  land  by  refer- 
ence to  such  maps  unless  the  same  are  recorded. "  It  has, 
however,  been  amended  so  many  times  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  repeal  it  and  to  enact  a  new  law.  The  requirements 
under  it  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  plats  are  very  clearly  set  forth,  and  while  it  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  severe,  it  has  generally  proved  satisfac- 
tory. It  provides  that  all  maps  within  an  incorporated 
city  must  be  submitted  by  the  governing  body  to  the 
City  Planning  Commission  for  report  thereon;  also  when 
maps  are  in  unincorporated  territory  but  within  three 
miles  of  a  city  or  town  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors 
must  likewise  submit  such  maps  to  the  governing  body 
of  the  nearest  city  or  town  for  report  and  recommenda- 
tion by  the  City  Planning  Commission.  This  is  a  very 
wise  provision  and  it  gives  each  city  and  the  intervening 
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county  territory  the  opportunity  to  safeguard  the  plan 
for  the  major  highway  system.  It  also  carries  rigid  re- 
quirements as  to  the  certification  of  the  title  to  the  land, 
thus  affording  the  fullest  protection  to  the  buyers  of  the 
property.  It  also  carries  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  viola- 
tion of  its  provisions. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  took  effect  fifty-six  years  ago,  and  under 
its  provisions,  as  interpreted  by  the  Courts,  every  man  is 
guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  to  the  fullest 
extent  thereof  and  none  may  deprive  him  of  it  without 
due  process  of  law.  It  is  our  bulwark  of  safety  and  de- 
fense, and  none  of  us  I  am  sure  would  seek  to  destroy  it, 
yet  due  to  the  requirements  of  modern  City  Planning  es- 
sential to  the  mode  of  living  of  our  people  since  its  adop- 
tion, and  by  reason  of  the  centralization  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  within  comparatively  small  areas, 
is  it  not  proper  and  in  line  with  the  public  interest  and 
welfare  to  interpret  such  amendment  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  common  law  rule  that  no  man  shall 
use  his  property  in  a  manner  that  will  infringe  upon  or 
violate  the  rights  of  others?  Such  an  interpretation  I 
am  sure  in  its  application  to  the  law  regulating  the  plat- 
ting of  land,  would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  welfare 
of  our  cities  and  communities.  It  is  well  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  pass  upon  subdivisions  to  put  the  questions 
arising  fairly  up  to  themselves  and  to  rest  their  decisions 
as  to  approval  or  disapproval  upon  what  they  would  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  Our  endeavors  should  be 
directed  towards  the  securing  of  new  legislation  which 
will  be  fair  and  just  in  its  requirements  and  applicable 
to  the  living  conditions  of  this  present  day  and  age,  and 
in  so  far  as  such  legislation  does  not  constitute  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  will  the  Courts  be  able  to 
enforce  it. 
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DISCUSSION. 

BOBERT  A.  AT  JAN,  Chairman  Los  Angeles  County  Re- 
gional Plan  Commission. 

When  we  faced  the  matter  of  sub-divisions  in  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles — sub-divisions  which  were  com- 
ing like  a  sea  rolling  over  us — we  reached  this  conclu- 
sion: That  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  go  out 
into  the  country,  and  try  and  beat  the  sub-divider  to  it 
by  laying  out  adequate  systems  of  major  and  secondary 
highways,  at  least,  thus  obtaining  from  the  large  sub- 
divider  the  necessary  area  for  highways  and  boulevards, 
and,  where  possible,  for  parks.  Heretofore  where  the 
internal  layout  of  the  sub-division  conformed — not  to 
standards  because  there  were  no  standards — but  to  what 
was  considered  a  reasonable  layout,  it  was  accepted  by 
the  County.  No  means  were  taken  to  check  up  the  rela- 
tion of  the  tract  to  any  others  that  might  follow  in  that 
particular  neighborhood.  There  was,  consequently,  no 
relationship  of  the  street  system  of  one  tract  to  that  of 
others. 

In  1923  plans  for  1,434  sub-divisions — an  increase  of 
50  per  cent,  over  1922 — were  recorded.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  these  tracts  were  in  unincorporated  territory,  and 
thus  directly  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eegional 
Plan  Commission.  Since  that  jurisdiction  extends  to 
recommending  to  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors  the 
basic  requirements  before  a  sub-division  map  can  be  re- 
corded, in  order  to  exercise  any  adequate  control  we 
found  it  necessary  to  require  that  a  tentative  plat  of 
each  sub-division  should  be  filed  with  the  Commission. 
A  Committee  of  the  Commission,  meeting  at  least  once  a 
week,  would  consider  these  maps  and  report  its  ap- 
proval, disapproval  or  suggested  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed sub-division.  Having  secured  tentative  approval, 
the  sub-divider  would  proceed  with  his  final  map,  the  ap- 
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proval  of  which  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  office  check- 
ing to  determine  its  conformity  with  the  tentative  map. 
Since  June,  1923,  the  Commission  has  handled  800  sub- 
divisions, an  average  weekly  total  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty. 

To  begin  with,  requirements  in  sub-division  layout 
were  confined  to  the  question  of  conformity  with  the  re- 
gional plan  highways — conformity  both  in  location  and 
width.  There  has  been  worked  out  a  complete  set  of 
sub-division  specifications,  with  the  help  of  the  City  and 
County  Engineers'  Association.  For  the  most  part  sub- 
dividers  have  cooperated  and  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  proper  adjustment  of  any  difference  of  opinion. 
There  are,  however,  occasional  sub-dividers  who  desire 
to  squeeze  all  possible  present  value  from  a  piece  of 
property  without  regard  to  adjacent  properties,  or  the 
county  as  a  whole.  Such  an  outlaw  sub-divider  will 
11  bootleg "  his  tract,  describing  by  metes  and  bounds 
to  avoid  recording  a  map.  Such  "  bootleggers  "  may  ef- 
fectively block  an  entire  highway  system.  Other  results 
of  bootlegging  are  narrow  streets,  dead-end  streets,  in- 
sufficient lot  area,  etc.  There  are  also  no  public  streets 
in  a  metes  and  bounds  sub-division.  Public  utilities  may 
be  refused,  and  the  title  may  easily  become  clouded,  be- 
cause of  the  involved  description  of  property. 

Various  means  are  being  used  to  prevent  this  outlaw 
sub-dividing.  The  Commission  has,  for  instance,  se- 
cured the  agreement  of  one  large  bank  with  suburban 
branches  to  refuse  loans  on  lots  in  such  sub-divisions. 
Further  dealing  with  public  utility  companies  should 
make  possible  the  complete  establishment  of  the  policy 
now  exercised  in  part,  of  refusing  to  give  service,  ex- 
cept in  dedicated  streets.  The  most  effective  method  yet 
devised  has  been  the  filing  of  condemnation  suits  against 
the  owners  of  outlaw  sub-divisions,  in  order  to  secure 
the  easement  or  the  fee  in  streets.  This  prevents  de- 
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livery  of  title  and  completion  of  any  sale.  In  two  par- 
ticularly objectionable  sub-divisions  where  this  was  done, 
the  sub-dividers  of  one  tract  yielded  immediately  and  in 
the  other  the  condemnation  proceedings  are  under  way. 
The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  trouble  re- 
sults only  from  the  very  exceptional  cases.  The  great 
mass  of  sub-divisions  are  being  laid  out  in  conformity 
with  a  far-reaching  plan,  thus  fitting  each  tract  into  the 
great  Mosaic  which  is  to  be  the  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
of  tomorrow. 

I  have  quoted  liberally  from  the  very  valuable  sub-di- 
vision section  of  the  report  of  the  Regional  Plan  Com- 
mission, which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Pomeroy.  One 
other  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  adopted  a 
valid  regulation  to  the  effect  that  no  structure  for  busi- 
ness on  a  major  highway  or  even  on  a  secondary  high- 
way shall  be  established  closer  than  45  or  50  feet  from 
the  center  of  said  street,  thus  making  a  future  widening 
of  such  a  street  more  possible. 

I  appreciate  that  we  are  in  our  infancy  in  this  work, 
and  that  we  shall  have  great  benefit  from  your  construc- 
tive suggestions. 

HUGH  R.  POMEKOY,  Los  Angeles. 

Replying  to  the  question  as  to  the  requirements  in  re- 
gard to  street  grading  before  the  sale  of  lots  in  a  sub- 
division. Within  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  a  sub-divider 
must  provide  profiles  for  the  grade  of  the  streets  and 
must  do  all  work  under  city  specifications.  The  result 
is  that  we  get  first-class  improvements.  In  the  county 
the  sub-divider  is  required  to  put  up  a  bond  which  pro- 
vides that  he  shall  grade  the  street  and  give  it  a  light 
surface,  either  gravel  or  oil  and  screenings.  That  is 
the  minimum  requirement.  We  find  that  a  great  many 
sub-dividers  go  so  far  as  to  put  in  excellent  systems  of 
curbs  and  sidewalks.  The  county  has  exercised  very 
little  control  in  the  matter  of  utility  service  in  the  tracts. 
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We  are  in  fact  just  establishing  our  standards.  The 
sub-divider  is  also  required  to  check  up  on  his  sources 
of  water  supply  and  the  proposed  sanitary  system  for 
his  tract. 

EDWARD  M.  BASSETT,  New  York. 

The  subject  of  platting  has  hardly  yet  been  explored 
in  the  United  States.  Under  our  constitutional  limita- 
tions, states  and  cities  are  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  how 
far  they  can  go.  I  believe  there  is  a  method  which  will 
prevent  "bootlegging"  and  which  we  may  initiate  at 
this  conference.  Let  me  start  by  defining.  A  public 
street  may  be  taken  by  condemnation,  or  it  may  be 
deeded  by  the  owner  to  the  public,  this  being  called  "ces- 
sion," or  it  may  be  dedicated.  It  takes  two  to  dedicate. 
The  owner  offers  and  the  city  accepts.  Anything  is  a 
dedication  which  evidences  the  intention  of  the  owner  of 
land  to  devote  that  land  to  the  use  of  a  public  street. 
Eecording  a  deed  which  bounds  a  lot  on  a  street  that  is 
on  an  official  city  map  is,  so  far  as  the  grantor  is  con- 
cerned, a  dedication.  The  filing  of  a  plat  is  an  offer  of 
dedication,  and  when  the  city  puts  in  the  sewers  or  water 
or  sidewalks,  etc.,  that  is  an  acceptance  of  the  dedication. 

The  precedent  which  is  most  helpful  in  the  subject  of 
platting  is  found  in  the  so-called  Windsor  case,  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  a  few  years  ago. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  in  New  York  City,  plats  were  made 
and  in  due  course  recorded  by  the  registrar's  office,  and 
thousands  of  lots  were  sold  12  feet  wide  and  26  feet  deep, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  built  upon.  Then  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  the  approval  of  the  city  engineer  be- 
fore a  plat  could  be  recorded.  This  requirement  was 
tested  in  the  New  York  Court  last  year,  and  the  preced- 
ent of  the  Windsor,  Connecticut,  case  resulted  in  the 
courts  upholding  the  New  York  law  requiring  approval 
of  plats  before  recording.  Other  states  have  gone  fur- 
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ther  in  their  requirements.  Some  states  in  the  North- 
west require  that  not  only  must  the  plat  show  the  streets, 
but  that  a  portion  of  the  tract  must  be  dedicated  as  parks 
or  open  spaces.  In  my  opinion  many  of  these  platting 
requirements  will  not  stand  court  scrutiny. 

What  is  the  point  at  which  the  unconstitutionality  of 
platting  occurs?  If  the  requirement  is  that  the  streets 
must  be  shown,  and  when  on  the  filing  of  the  plat  a  dedi- 
cation takes  place,  that  is  a  compulsory  way  of  requiring 
the  land  owner  to  set  aside  the  street  for  public  use  with- 
out being  compensated  for  it.  And  that,  I  believe  is  un- 
lawful, because  it  is  an  indirect  method  of  taking  prop- 
erty for  public  use  without  compensation. 

In  the  Windsor  case  the  judge  said  that  the  location  of 
streets  can  be  controlled  by  the  municipality  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power,  because  a  civilized  community 
must  have  streets.  On  them  depend  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection and  adequate  sanitary  provision;  but  the  judge 
was  careful  also  to  say  that  there  was  no  dedication  of 
streets.  A  street  line  was  established  to  which  buildings 
must  conform  and  in  the  same  way  a  setback  or  building 
line  might  also  be  established,  but  the  streets  themselves 
were  left  for  future  cession,  dedication  or  taking  by 
eminent  domain.  If  our  platting  law  expressly  provides 
that  the  filing  of  the  plat  does  not  amount  to  a  dedication 
of  the  streets  there  shown,  then  the  requirement  that  a 
plat  must  be  approved  before  it  can  be  recorded  will  be 
supported  by  the  court,  and  consequently  everything  con- 
tained in  the  plat  will  also  be  supported.  The  rest  is 
automatic,  because  the  sub-dividers  or  the  subsequent 
developers  of  the  street  are  either  going  to  cede  the  land 
for  the  streets  or  dedicate  it  in  their  own  interest. 

The  importance  of  the  Windsor  case  lies  in  this — that 
heretofore  the  "  bootlegger "  sub-divider  could  sell  by 
metes  and  bounds,  and  obstruct  the  carrying  out  of  estab- 
lished plans  for  streets,  and  the  reason  you  could  not 
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prevent  such  bootlegging  was  because  the  only  law  in- 
cluded compulsory  dedication  of  streets. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  sub-divider  who  files  his 
plat,  expressly  stipulating  in  every  deed  "the  streets 
shown  in  this  plat  are  not  dedicated,"  or  "the  street 
abutting  this  lot  is  not  included  in  the  deed,  nor  is  it  dedi- 
cated.*' And  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  land  in  the  tract 
is  sold.  What  are  the  rights  of  the  lot  owner,  and  what 
are  the  rights  of  the  sub-divider  in  this  case?  Just  such 
a  situation  came  before  the  New  York  court,  and  it  was 
held  that  the  purchasers  of  the  lots  had  easements  over 
all  the  streets,  and  that  the  sub-divider  had  only  a  bare 
legal  title  left  in  the  street,  which  in  a  suit  to  condemn  by 
the  municipality  would  be  valued  at  a  nominal  figure — 
say,  $100.  This  case  shows  why  sub-dividers  are  going 
to  cede  or  dedicate  the  streets  to  the  public.  It  is  the 
only  practical  thing  left  for  them  to  do. 

GEORGE  H.  HEBEOLD,  St.  Paul. 

I  am  not  yet  quite  clear  as  to  how  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Bassett  will  produce  continuity  in  the  street  system. 
Where  a  sub-divider  lays  out  streets  which  do  not  con- 
nect with  the  existing  street  system,  selling  by  metes  and 
bounds  to  innocent  purchasers,  we  have  a  difficult  situ- 
ation, because  the  innocent  purchaser  urges  the  city 
council  to  give  him  access  to  the  street  system.  At  this 
juncture  the  sub-divider  comes  in  and  with  apparent  gen- 
erosity offers  a  dedication.  The  city  will  usually  accept 
this  dedication,  because  there  is  no  cost  involved,  but 
the  street  so  dedicated  is  not  a  proper  connection  with 
the  existing  street  system.  How  are  we  going  to  secure 
continuity? 

MB.  BASSETT: 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  see  no  other  way  out  of  that 
difficulty  except  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  an  offi- 
cial city  map  which  will  take  care  of  at  least  the  major 
and  secondary  streets. 
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ULAR REFERENCE  TO  DISTRIBUTING 
THE  COST 

HAKLAND  BARTHOLOMEW, 
City  Planning  Engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  inadequacy  of  existing  street  systems  of  most 
cities  to  meet  present-day  needs  has  gradually  produced 
a  public  realization  of  the  necessity  of  exhaustive  pro- 
grams of  street  widening.  From  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  to  its  ultimate  physical  accomplishment  is  usually 
a  long,  tedious  and  complicated  procedure  fraught  with 
innumerable  difficulties.  An  acquaintance  with  numerous 
attempted  street  widenings  in  many  cities  of  several  dif- 
ferent States  reveals  a  most  surprising  diversity  of  pro- 
cedure and  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and  inequitable 
set  of  practices.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
no  single  city  appears  yet  to  have  taken  a  truly  compre- 
hensive view  of  its  needs  and  secured  legislation  by 
which  its  street  widening  work  may  be  expeditiously  and 
equitably  executed. 

The  legal  equipment  with  which  any  city  entering  upon 
a  substantial  program  of  street  widening  should  provide 
itself  would  include : 

1.  Authority  to  assess  any  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
any  given  improvement  against  benefited  property,  re- 
gardless of  location. 

2.  Authority  for  competent  appraisal  of  damage  and 
determination  of  benefit  assessment. 

3.  Authority  for  expeditious  procedure. 

The  difficulties  confronted  by  various  cities  in  street 
widening  work  can  usually  be  attributed  to  shortcomings 
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in  one  of  the  three  respects  above  mentioned.  The  al- 
most universal  lack  of  adequate  authority  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  only  recently  has  it  become  nec- 
essary to  undertake  extensive  street  widening  projects 
necessitated  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  automo- 
bile and  concomitant  problems  of  street  congestion. 

AUTHOEITY  FOE  100  PEE  CENT.  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  few  cities  enjoy  the  right 
to  make  benefit  assessments  for  a  street  widening  proj- 
ect equal  to  the  full  cost  of  the  improvement.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  full  cost  of  every  street 
widening  can  be  recovered  by  benefit  assessments,  al- 
though on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  city 
should  be  prevented  from  so  doing  in  the  event  that  en- 
hancement of  property  values  resulting  from  a  given  im- 
provement equals  or  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  that  im- 
provement. In  a  most  excellent  paper  previously  pre- 
sented to  this  Conference  by  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis, ' '  Pay- 
ing the  Bills  for  City  Planning'7  is  given  a  draft  of  a 
statute  which  would  make  possible  100  per  cent,  assess- 
ment of  benefit.  In  the  charter  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
it  is  provided  that  "commissioners  shall  assess  against 
all  the  lots  or  parcels  of  property  or  interests  therein 
especially  benefited  by  the  proposed  public  work  or  im- 
provement .  .  .  the  amount  that  each  such  lot  or 
parcel  of  property  or  interest  therein  so  assessed  shall 
be  especially  benefited  by  the  proposed  public  work  or 
improvement,  and  against  the  city  the  balance  of  the 
damages  over  and  above  aforesaid  special  benefits  as- 
sessed. " 

Contrast  these  wise  and  broad  delegations  of  power 
with  the  peculiar  and  sometimes  absurd  provisions  that 
hamper,  if  not  prohibit,  any  extensive  street  widening 
program  in  many  cities.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  provides  that  no  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
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cost  of  any  street  widening  may  be  assessed  against  bene- 
fited property.  This  means  that  no  matter  how  great 
might  be  the  actual  increase  in  value  of  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  given  street  widening  only  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  could  be  assessed  as  benefit  and 
the  remaining  50  per  cent,  must  be  charged  against  the 
municipality.  Needless  to  say,  the  large  cities  of  Ohio 
are  prohibited  from  carrying  out  extensive  and  much- 
needed  street  widening  programs.  Toledo  has  a  care- 
fully worked-out  major  street  plan  and  is  particularly 
desirous  of  executing  several  extensive  and  much-needed 
projects  which  might  conceivably  pay  for  themselves, 
but  the  city  administration  rightly  hesitates  to  under- 
take such  work,  knowing  that  in  so  doing  it  would  be 
necessary  because  of  present  unwise  laws  to  enlarge  an 
already  burdensome  public  debt. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  for  cities  of  the  second  class 
provides  that  assessment  for  benefit  may  be  levied  only 
upon  frontage  on  the  street  widened.  This  is  another 
form  of  arbitrary  and  unwise  handicapping  of  the  city's 
ability  to  properly  and  legitimately  finance  street  widen- 
ing projects,  for  a  newly  widened  or  opened  thorough- 
fare in  a  district  previously  unserved  by  thoroughfares 
of  adequate  width  may  conceivably  benefit  property  on 
several  parallel  and  cross  streets. 

Legislative  enactments  applicable  to  the  City  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  afford  a  ludicrous  example  of  the  absurdity 
to  which  legislation  has  gone  in  restricting  cities  in  work 
of  this  character.  The  combination  of  provisions  appli- 
cable to  Memphis  previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
street  widening  program  was : 

1.  The  city  to  assume  not  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost. 

2.  Benefit  assessments  to  be  levied  only  on  frontage 
widened. 
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3.  A   uniform   front-foot   assessment,   regardless    of 
variation  in  value  of  properties. 

4.  Limitation  of  assessment  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  value  of  any  property. 

The  net  result  of  this  combination  of  restrictions  was 
to  obligate  the  city  to  pay  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  any  given  project.  Usually 
the  city 's  share  exceeded  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

In  Wisconsin  a  marked  discrimination  obtained  until 
recently  between  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  in 
their  ability  to  undertake  street  widening  projects.  In 
cities  of  the  first  class  (Milwaukee)  there  was  virtually 
no  restriction  as  to  the  ability  of  a  city  to  levy  benefit  as- 
sessments. In  cities  of  the  second  class  assessments  for 
benefit  could  be  levied  only  against  property  within  1,000 
feet  of  improvement  and  no  such  assessment  could  exceed 
5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property.  This 
virtually  compelled  such  cities  as  Kenosha  and  Madison 
to  pay  for  an  extremely  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
any  given  project.  Kenosha  found  it  impossible  to 
widen  Sheridan  Road,  a  much-needed  improvement  un- 
der this  law.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature, representatives  of  various  cities  of  the  second 
class  united  to  secure  a  repeal  of  this  Act  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  Act  corresponding  to  that  applicable  to 
cities  of  the  first  class,  of  which  Milwaukee  is  the  only 
one  in  the  State. 

The  increase  in  vehicular  traffic  exceeds  by  far  the  abil- 
ity of  most  cities  to  provide  sufficient  street  space  for  its 
accommodation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  more  and 
more  street  widening  work  is  necessary  in  cities,  at  least 
to  the  point  where  the  best  possible  freedom  of  traffic 
circulation  can  be  obtained.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  this 
character  of  work  produces  increases  in  property  values. 
We  must,  therefore,  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  this 
situation  and  recognize  that  where  benefit  occurs  it 
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should  be  collected.  Arbitrary,  hampering  legislation  of 
the  character  above  cited  must  be  removed  if  we  are  to 
avoid  large  and  unwarranted  additions  to  the  public 
debt.  The  question  might  properly  be  asked,  what  per- 
centage of  the  public  debt  can  wisely  be  used  for  street 
widening  purposes  alone?  The  answer  to  this  question 
rests  probably  with  financial  experts,  but  obviously  their 
reply  will  indicate  an  extremely  limited  percentage. 
Some  cities  are  setting  aside  a  certain  sum  of  money  each 
year  either  from  current  revenues  or  from  wheel  taxes  to 
create  a  fund  for  street  widening  purposes.  While  this 
may  prove  of  considerable  help  only  limited  amounts  can 
be  so  raised  without  becoming  burdensome.  No  extensive 
program  could  be  so  financed. 

Where  street  widening  increases  property  values, 
such  increases  should  be  taxed  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
such  widenings  without  restriction  as  to-  location  or 
percentage. 

AUTHOBITY  FOE  PROPER  APPRAISAL,  OF  DAMAGES  AND 
DETERMINATION  OF  BENEFIT  ASSESSMENTS. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  phase  of  street  widening 
work.  It  calls  for  carefully  determined  procedure.  In 
few  cities  has  careful  and  equitable  procedure  been  estab- 
lished. In  some  States,  notably  Michigan,  this  is  left  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  jury  determination,  an  obviously 
unscientific  process  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  sin- 
gle proceeding  in  Detroit  "  expert "  appraisal  under  oath 
showed  a  variation  in  damage  estimates  of  $20,000,000. 
Think  of  the  dilemma  of  your  neighborhood  grocer  sit- 
ting as  a  member  of  that  jury !  Needless  to  say,  this  is 
the  first  and  best  reason  why  Detroit  and  other  cities 
of  Michigan  can  do  no  extensive  street  correctional  work 
until  this  procedure  is  changed. 

In  some  few  cities,  notably  New  York,  valuation  maps 
have  been  published  that  really  establish  an  equitable 
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basis  of  appraisal  of  damage,  while  in  a  small  number 
of  other  cities  competent  real  estate  board  appraisal 
committees  make  possible  an  equitable  determination  of 
damage.  These  instances  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  most  common  form  of  procedure  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  special  appraisers  either  to  determine 
damage  or  to  assess  benefit,  or  both.  This  method  is  gen- 
erally an  improvement  upon  the  methods  previously  re- 
ferred to,  but  at  best  is  seldom,  if  ever,  scientific  or  equi- 
table in  any  or  all  respects.  Separate  commissions  ap- 
pointed for  separate  projects  work  independently  of 
each  other,  produce  overlapping  areas  of  assessment  and 
are  more  or  less  swayed  by  personal  or  sentimental  mo- 
tives, especially  where — as  is  often  the  case — these  com- 
missioners are  selected  more  for  political  reasons  than 
for  particular  qualifications  for  the  work  in  hand. 

It  is  difficult  to  outline  the  entire  field  of  procedure  in 
this  brief  paper.  Mention  should  be  made  of  numerous 
special  exceptions  to  the  general  run  of  cases  as  cited 
above,  for  in  some  cities  it  has  been  noted  that  either 
the  council  or  the  city  engineers  office  may  participate 
in  the  determination  of  benefit  districts  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefit  assessments,  often  producing  most 
satisfactory  results  and  an  excellent  approach  to  scien- 
tific procedure.  New  York  has  inaugurated  a  most  in- 
teresting innovation  in  this  field  of  work  in  placing  the 
responsibility  for  determination  of  damage  and  of  bene- 
fit in  the  hands  of  one  judge  who  devotes  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  a  single  case  until  disposed  of.  This 
has  inherent  advantages  too  numerous  for  mention  and 
it  compares  quite  favorably  with  the  most  equitable  and 
desirable  forms  of  procedure,  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  board  with  an  expert  staff  for  the  handling 
of  all  cases.  Only  in  this  way  can  there  be  gradually 
built  up  a  permanent,  scientific  and  equitable  procedure. 
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A  permanent  board  for  the  appraisal  of  damages  and 
assessment  of  benefits  is  almost  indispensable  for  any 
extensive  street  widening  program.  In  practically  no 
other  way  can  there  be  set  up  the  numerous  standards 
of  practice  so  necessary  to  prevent  inequalities  and  hope- 
less confusion  of  practices.  Such  a  board  would  con- 
stantly be  in  touch  with  values  throughout  the  entire  city 
at  any  given  time,  and  by  properly  kept  records  could 
prevent  some  of  the  worst  practices  that  today  occur  in 
cities  where  there  is  no  uniformity  of  procedure. 

Because  of  the  slowness  with  which  municipal  action 
is  taken,  considerable  time  often  elapses  between  the 
first  proposal  for  a  street  widening  project  and  the  ac- 
tual passage  of  an  ordinance.  This  lapse  of  time  often 
permits  excessive  speculation;  and  since  ordinances  for 
street  widening  usually  establish  values  as  of  the  date  of 
the  passage  or  effectiveness  of  the  ordinance,  the  proj- 
ected improvement  is  immediately  handicapped  by  the 
injection  of  speculative  values.  How  serious  this  may 
become  is  best  illustrated  by  a  single  opening  and  widen- 
ing here  in  Los  Angeles  originally  estimated  at  $6,000,000 
and  which  is  now  unofficially  estimated  in  excess  of  $10,- 
000,000  because  of  these  speculative  practices.  No  city 
can  undertake  any  extensive  program  of  street  widen- 
ing under  such  circumstances.  It  should  be  possible  to 
establish  values  for  any  street  opening  or  widening  with- 
out the  injection  of  speculative  values  predicated  upon 
the  execution  of  that  project. 

Without  such  a  permanent  board  as  is  here  suggested 
the  execution  of  each  and  every  project  witnesses  a  scur- 
rying around  upon  the  part  of  the  city  on  the  one  hand 
and  upon  the  part  of  the  property  owners  involved  on 
the  other  hand  to  first  engage  the  most  authoritative 
experts  upon  appraisal  of  values,  of  which  there  are 
a  limited  number  in  any  city.  The  side  that  first  suc- 
ceeds in  securing  these  people  usually  expects  to  estab- 
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lish  the  values  which  best  suit  their  needs  and  desires. 
In  a  publication  issued  something  over  a  year  ago  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements  of  Chi- 
cago frankly  admitted  this  situation  and  defended  the 
huge  fees  paid  to  real  estate  experts  so  bitterly  criticised 
by  the  press  of  that  city.  This  official  contended  that  had 
the  city  of  Chicago  not  paid  these  fees  and  engaged  the 
services  of  these  experts,  private  individuals  would  have 
engaged  them,  very  much  higher  values  would  have  been 
established,  and  the  city  would  have  been  mulcted  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  contended  that  the 
huge  fees  were  more  than  justifiable  in  that  sums  equiv- 
alent to  the  fees  paid  were  saved  upon  the  appraisement 
of  single  pieces  of  property.  Without  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chicago  situation,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  contention,  for  there  are  known  cases  of 
precisely  this  sort  of  practice  that  could  be  cited  in  other 
cities. 

DETERMINATION  OF  BENEFIT  DISTRICTS. 

A  permanent  board  of  assessment  should  be  of  great 
value  in  the  determination  of  benefit  districts.  Nothing 
approaching  standard  rules  of  procedure  has  ever  been 
established  for  the  determination  of  benefit  districts.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  such  standards  ever  can  be  applied 
with  any  degree  of  universality.  Every  single  case  pre- 
sents a  different  set  of  conditions  and  a  different  range 
of  values. 

Equitable  determination  of  benefit  districts  requires, 
first,  the  establishment  of  certain  outstanding  principles, 
and  second,  the  logical  and  consistent  application  of 
these  principles.  The  fundamental  principles  so  to  be 
established  are : 

1.  That  land  values  increase  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity and  volume  of  traffic. 

2.  That  the  establishment  of  a  traffic  artery  tends  to 
stabilize  land  values  in  the  district  traversed. 
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3.  That  the  value  of  land  is  influenced  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  its  proximity  to  and  access  from  certain  estab- 
lished focal  points. 

The  mere  acceptance  of  these  fundamentals,  however, 
accomplishes  nothing  more  than  the  removal  of  confus- 
ing uncertainties,  to  permit  of  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  problem  by  the  commissioners.  It  by  no  means  fur- 
nishes a  mathematical  formula  whereby  certain  variables 
are  fed  in,  and  the  solution  extracted.  For  this  reason  it 
is  necessary  to  have  as  commissioners,  men  of  keen  dis- 
crimination, in  order  that  the  problem  be  clearly  anal- 
yzed and  the  degree  and  extent  of  benefit  to  private  prop- 
erty occasioned  by  a  given  project  be  arrived  at  through 
intelligent  judgment  rather  than  sheer  guess  work. 

In  the  application  of  these  fundamentals  there  are  two 
distinct  operations.  First,  the  determination  of  the  ex- 
tent of  influence  of  the  factors  which  for  convenience 
might  be  designated  as  (1)  capacity,  (2)  stability,  and 
(3)  accessibility.  Benefit  due  to  increased  capacity  is 
limited  to  the  property  abutting  the  widened  street  or  its 
tributaries.  The  benefit  of  insurance  of  stability  is 
spread  over  a  more  or  less  extensive  zone  or  belt,  with 
the  widened  street  as  its  axis,  while  that  due  to  increased 
accessibility,  is  further  extended  to  include  the  more  re- 
mote districts  served  by  the  created  artery  or  its  tribu- 
taries. 

The  second  operation,  the  determination  of  the  de- 
gree of  benefit  due  to  each  of  these  influences  is  not  so 
simple.  In  fact,  any  iron-clad  rule  that  could  be  set  down 
would  probably  cover  only  one  particular  case.  If  used 
on  some  other  project,  it  might  produce  decidedly  inequi- 
table results.  However,  a  study  of  the  benefits  accruing 
by  reason  of  a  large  number  of  projects  executed  under 
widely  varying  circumstances,  has  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  certain  general  axioms.  These  apply  to  the  aver- 
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age  run  of  properties,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  im- 
provements thereon,  or  of  any  special  conditions.  They 
might  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

(A)  The  property  abutting  on  the  street  widened,  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  influence  of  all  three  zones,  con- 
stitutes the  district  of  primary  benefit  and  should  con- 
sequently bear  the  heaviest  assessment. 

The  adjoining  property,  being  affected  by  but  two  fac- 
tors, stability  and  accessibility,  should  receive  a  second- 
ary assessment  only. 

The  more  remote  districts,  affected  by  accessibility 
alone,  should  be  assessed  for  tertiary  benefit,  which  in 
some  cases  may  prove  so  small  as  to  cost  as  much  for 
collection  as  its  face  value,  and  is,  therefore,  negligible. 

(B)  For  a  given  project,  all  other  conditions  being 
equal,  the  average  indicated  benefit  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  improvement.    That 
is  to  say,  that  the  indicated  benefit  at  a  point  400  feet 
from  the  improvement  would  be  one-fourth  the  benefit  at 
a  point  200  feet  removed.    There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  strategic  corners  and 
in  the  interruption  of  influence  by  natural  barriers. 

(C)  Another  fact  which  must  be  given  consideration 
is  the  possibility  of  the  negative  effects  of  a  widening 
upon  a  parallel  major  street,  being  great  enough  to 
offset  any  benefit  which  might  ordinarily  be  indicated. 
The  test  of  this  lies  in  the  answer  to  the  question:  "To 
what  extent  does  the  establishment  of  the  new  artery 
tend  to  create  a  competitor  to  the  street  under  discus- 
sion f" 

(D)  Other  factors   entering  into  the  adjustment   of 
benefit  to  individual  lots  are:  the  frontage,  area,  land 
value  and  the  strategic  position  of  each  lot. 
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Just  as  legal  precepts  presumably  guide  the  opin- 
ion and  judgment  of  the  courts,  so  should  all  these  prin- 
ciples or  axioms  aid  the  Commissioners  in  proceeding 
logically  and  suitably  through  the  maze  of  uncertainties 
ordinarily  attending  an  assessment  of  benefit.  By  the 
same  token,  an  incompetent  commission  by  inability  to 
analyze  the  problem  before  it,  is  just  as  likely  to  levy  in- 
equitable assessments  by  the  application  of  these,  or  any 
other — principles,  as  by  the  direct  application  of  "un- 
hampered judgment. ' ' 

These  are  the  principles  that  have  been  developed  and 
applied  in  the  street  widening  program  of  St.  Louis. 
Particular  credit  for  this  work  is  due  Mr.  W.  C.  Bernard, 
Engineer,  and  Mr.  William  Senn,  Associate  City  Coun- 
selor, in  charge  of  the  condemnation  division. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  frontage  where  the 
widening  or  opening  takes  place  may  be  assumed  to  be 
most  benefited,  although  exceptions  even  to  this  assump- 
tion might  be  stated.  In  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis '  admirable 
book  on  "The  Planning  of  the  Modern  City"  (page  379, 
Revised  Edition),  is  given  an  interesting  diagram  show- 
ing estimated  relative  distribution  of  cost  of  street  open- 
ings of  various  widths  to  be  borne  respectively  by  the 
frontage  by  an  area  of  benefit  and  by  the  city  at  large. 
An  adaptation  of  the  principles  indicated  by  that  diagram 
applied  to  St.  Louis  conditions  is  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal report,  "A  Major  Street  Plan  for  St.  Louis."  Subse- 
quent practice  has  shown  that  while  we  may  accept  the 
principle  of  distributing  cost  in  the  three  ways  indicated 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  i.  e.,  against  (1)  frontage,  (2)  benefit  dis- 
trict, and  (3)  the  city,  it  is  both  impossible  and  imprac- 
ticable to  set  up  any  fixed  propositions  of  cost  to  be  as- 
sessed against  the  three  areas  mentioned,  for  every  case 
produces  varing  conditions,  that  invariably  warrant  con- 
stant departure  from  any  established  theory. 
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There  follows  a  description  of  several  actual  street 
openings  and  wideiiings  in  St.  Louis  wherein  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  out  this  theory  or  any  other 
theory  because  of  the  wide  variety  of  conditions  existing 
in  each  particular  case.  Note  that  the  frontage  assess- 
ment in  the  "Washington  Avenue,  Olive  Street  and  South 
Twelfth  Street  cases  was  respectively  36  per  cent.,  35  per 
cent,  and  9%  per  cent.,  whereas  according  to  the  estab- 
lished theory  these  percentages  should  have  been  re- 
spectively 81%  per  cent.,  70  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent. 
Only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  properties  in- 
volved in  these  several  cases  would  demonstrate  that  the 
actual  assessments  were  far  more  reasonable  than  the 
theoretical  assumption  as  to  the  distribution  of  cost  upon 
the  frontage  widened,  upon  the  benefit  district,  and  upon 
the  city  at  large. 

Upon  a  map  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  showing  the  Major 
Street  plan  have  been  platted  the  benefit  districts  for 
three  important  street  openings  and  widenings.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  widening  of  Washington  Avenue  from 
a  width  of  60  feet  to  80  feet,  beginning  at  a  point  approx- 
imately one  mile  west  of  the  business  district  and  ex- 
tending approximately  one  mile  beyond  that  point.  This 
project  cost  $552,511.00  The  cost  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Frontage— $198,904,  or  36  per  cent. 
Benefit  district— $287,306  or  52  per  cent. 
City  at  large— $66,301,  or  12  per  cent. 

You  will  notice  that  the  benefit  district  in  this  case  was 
confined  to  the  frontage  along  Washington  Avenue  for 
a  distance  of  two  to  three  miles  on  either  side  of  the  wid- 
ened portion  of  the  street.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
an  extensive  practice  in  St.  Louis  where  benefit  assess- 
ments were  confined  to  the  frontage  of  the  street  wid- 
ened, but  the  map  shows  a  rather  plausible  reason  for 
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such  determination  of  a  benefit  district  inasmuch  as  Lo- 
cust Street  one  block  to  the  south  is  already  a  heavily 
traveled  major  street  and  would  not  be  benefited  by  the 
Washington  Avenue  opening,  whereas  on  the  north  is  the 
Delmar  Avenue-Morgan  Street  project  as  yet  uncom- 
pleted, for  which  an  ordinance  has  been  passed  and  as- 
sessments will  sooner  or  later  be  levied. 

Two  blocks  south  of  Washington  Avenue  is  Olive 
Street,  a  narrow  60-foot  thoroughfare  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  most  heavily  used  street  car  line  in  the 
city.  Olive  Street  is  to  be  widened  to  100  feet,  beginning 
at  the  western  edge  of  the  business  district  and  extending 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles  westwardly,  by  taking  40  feet 
from  the  south  side  of  the  street.  This  project  is  not 
physically  completed,  but  will  probably  be  executed  this 
year,  the  commission  appointed  to  determine  damages 
and  benefit  assessments  just  having  completed  its  report. 
The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  $2,349,507.00,  to  be  divid- 
ed as  follows : 

Frontage— $845,000.00,  or  36  per  cent. 
Benefit  District— $1,034,000.00,  or  44  per  cent. 
City  at  large— $470,000.00,  or  20  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  benefit  assessments  are  levied 
on  Locust  or  Pine  Streets,  the  adjacent  parallel  thor- 
oughfares north  and  south.  This  again  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  widening  of  Olive  Street  will  be  of  no  par- 
ticular benefit  to  those  thoroughfares,  each  of  which  have 
already  borne  assessments  for  cut-offs  at  their  western 
extremities  designed  to  promote  their  more  extensive 
use.  The  benefit  district  for  Olive  Street,  however,  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Washington  Avenue,  for  beyond  the 
frontage  widened  both  east  and  west  there  is  an  area  of 
benefit  predicated  upon  the  theory  of  increased  accessi- 
bility. There  will  be  noticed  a  disparity  between  the 
work  of  the  Washington  Avenue  commission  and  the 
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Olive  Street  commission,  for  if  the  Olive  Street  widening 
benefited  a  certain  area  within  the  business  district  adja- 
cent to  this  street,  was  not  the  same  true  of  the  Washing- 
ton Avenue  project  and  hence  did  not  the  Washington 
Avenue  commission  err  in  this  respect? 

The  South  Twelfth  Street  project  differs  from  the 
Washington  Avenue  and  Olive  Street  projects  in  that  it 
consisted  of  an  opening,  80  feet  wide  through  developed 
property  and  was  not  a  widening  of  an  existing  street. 
The  actual  project  was  only  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long 
and  is,  in  fact,  but  part  of  a  much  larger  opening  known 
as  the  South  Twelfth  Street-Gravois  Avenue  project  to 
serve  the  entire  southern  section  of  the  city.  There  were 
various  political  factors  involved  which  necessitated  do- 
ing this  project  in  piece-meal  fashion.  An  ordinance  sub- 
sequently passed  provides  for  an  increased  width  to  100 
feet  and  the  completion  of  the  entire  project  from  Chou- 
teau  Avenue  to  Grand  Avenue,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  miles.  The  Sou^h  Twelfth 
Street  opening  cost  $245,000.00,  which  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Frontage— $23,300.00,  or  9y2  per  cent. 

Benefit  District— $216,000.00,  or  88  per  cent. 

City  at  large— $6,200.00,  or  2y2  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  parallel  thoroughfares,  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  considerable  area  of  benefit  was 
established  on  either  side  of  Twelfth  Street  parallel  to  the 
frontage  widened  as  well  as  beyond  the  limits  of  the  im- 
provement both  north  and  south.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting phases  of  this  project  is  the  interruption  in  the 
area  of  benefit  northward  caused  by  the  Mill  Creek  val- 
ley, occupied  almost  exclusively  by  railroad  tracks  and 
over  which  the  Twelfth  Street  traffic  passes  upon  a  half- 
million  dollar  viaduct,  84  feet  wide. 

The  South  Twelfth  Street  project  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  piece^meal 
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street  opening  and  widening.  A  glance  at  the  map  illus- 
trates the  difficulties  that  will  confront  the  Gravois  Ave- 
nue widening  and  extension  commission,  once  appointed, 
if  they  take  into  account,  as  they  should,  the  assessments 
already  levied  for  what  is  virtually  a  portion  of  this 
project.  The  fear  of  a  second  assessment  by  those  as- 
sessed for  the  South  Twelfth  Street  opening  all  but  made 
impossible  the  passage  of  the  Gravois  Avenue  widening 
ordinance,  which  incorporates  the  smaller  South  Twelfth 
Street  opening  above  described. 

These  three  illustrations  out  of  a  large  number  of  proj- 
ects completed  or  being  completed  in  St.  Louis  will  illus- 
trate the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  point  of  view  and 
for  uniformity  of  practice  in  order  to  avoid  tremendous 
inequities,  over-lapping  of  assessments  and  numerous 
other  considera+;^ns  that  enter  into  a  program  of  this 
character. 

DEFERRED  PAYMENT  OF  BENEFIT 

In  a  great  majority  of  cities  it  is  the  custom  to  per- 
mit payment  of  benefit  assessments  in  installments 
spread  over  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years.  This  is 
a  very  equitable  and  wise  practice.  Within  some  such 
period  of  time  increments  in  value  should  take  place, 
thereby  permitting  an  owner  to  meet  his  assessments 
through  increased  revenues  upon  property  supposedly 
benefited  by  a  given  improvement.  The  charter  of  St. 
Louis  apparently  implies  deferred  payments,  but  no 
financial  machinery  ever  having  been  devised  for  this 
purpose,  all  benefit  assessments  are  levied  in  the  form 
of  a  single  payment,  often  a  difficult  condition  for  a  prop- 
erty owner  to  comply  with. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  EXPEDITIOUS  PROCEDURE. 

A  lack  of  comprehensive  legislation  for  street  widen- 
ing procedure  can  be  no  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  delays  attendant  upon  such  work  in  most  cities.  The 
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average  time  for  projects  in  St.  Louis  is  from  three  to 
five  years;  the  minimum  time  for  any  project  has  been 
one  year  and  five  months  and  the  maximum  time  seven 
years  and  one  month.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
time  required  for  demolition  of  buildings  and  the  con- 
struction of  pavements,  sidewalks  and  curbing.  They 
apply  only  to  acquisition  of  title.  The  procedure  in  St. 
Louis  consists  of  approximately  eight  steps,  as  follows : 

1.  Passage  of  ordinance. 

2.  Filing  of  petition  with  the  court. 

3.  Appointment  of  commission. 

4.  Completion  of  commission  memoranda. 

5.  Filing  of  commission's  report. 

6.  Entry  of  judgment. 

7.  Appropriation. 

8.  Acquisition  of  title  and  completion  of  physical  im- 
provement. 

Under  the  St.  Louis  procedure  there  is  absolutely  no 
check  on  the  time  that  may  be  consumed  in  any  one  of 
these  steps,  excepting  only  that  of  filing  of  petition, 
which,  in  the  case  of  large  projects,  is  a  very  burden- 
some procedure,  but  under  provisions  of  present  law 
must  be  completed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ordinance.  Without  attempting 
to  describe  in  further  detail  the  numerous  considerations 
and  difficulties  entering  into  an  inauguration  of  an  exten- 
sive street  widening  program,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
principal  delays  in  St.  Louis  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
a  check  upon  the  time  which  commissions  may  sit  and 
the  enormous  volume  of  work  incident  to  this  work  which 
has  devolved  upon  the  City  Counselor's  office,  necessi- 
tating a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  force  of  that 
department.  One  further  difficulty  encounterd  in  the 
St.  Louis  work  has  been  the  filing  of  exceptions  to  awards 
of  the  commission  by  dissatisfied  property  owners  which, 
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with  one  exception  in  recent  years,  has  caused  the  post- 
ponement of  completion  of  projects  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod until  litigation,  which  has  sometimes  reached  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  can  be  settled.  Litigation 
on  one  project  started  in  1909  and  is  still  in  progress  in 
the  courts.  Needless  to  say,  the  difficulties  thus  produced 
are  numerous  and  serious,  for  all  property  owners  along 
the  street  to  be  widened  are  stopped  from  making  im- 
provements, except  at  their  own  expense,  until  such  liti- 
gation can  be  disposed  of.  The  City  Plan  Commission 
of  St.  Louis,  recognizing  the  dangers  of  this  situation, 
recommended  to  the  Council  of  Civic  Needs  the  setting 
up  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $2,500,000  from  which  sums 
might  be  paid  into  court  where  litigation  arises,  enabling 
the  city  to  acquire  immediate  title  and  complete  the  phys- 
ical improvement  while  litigation  proceeds.  Quite  fortu- 
nately, this  item  was  included  in  the  1923  bond  issue  in 
addition  to  an  item  of  $8,850,000,  which  is  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  city's  share  of  the  numerous  street  widening 
projects  for  which  ordinances  have  been  passed,  consti- 
tuting about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  major  street  plan 
and  involving  all  major  projects. 

Los  Angeles  suffers  from  delayed  procedure  of  this 
character,  it  being  a  not  uncommon  thing  for  projects  to 
have  required  five  years  for  completion,  one  project  hav- 
ing required  nine  years. 

In  Memphis,  despite  its  shortcomings  in  ability  to 
make  equitable  assessments,  a  most  expeditious  proced- 
ure exists,  the  several  street  openings  and  widenings  in- 
augurated there  in  recent  years  consuming  seldom  more 
than  one  year  from  date  of  passage  of  the  ordinance  to 
actual  physical  completion  of  the  work.  This  is  a  most 
important  and  desirable  condition  when  it  is  considered 
that  delay  inconveniences  all  property  owners  involved 
in  the  proceeding  and  necessarily  stops  all  building  con- 
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struction.  The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Memphis  procedure. 
.  In  St.  Louis  physical  improvement  is  a  separate  pro- 
ceeding from  that  of  acquisition  of  title.  In  Memphis  the 
two  are  combined.  There  is  no  universality  of  practice 
in  this  respect,  but  there  should  be.  Two  separate  pro- 
ceedings involve  much  additional  delay  and  two  separate 
assessments.  Desirability  of  the  combination  is,  there- 
fore, evident  without  further  discussion. 

VOLUNTARY  STREET  WIDENING. 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  instances  in  which 
a  sufficient  number  of  property  owners  along  given 
streets  in  a  number  of  cities  have  been  able  to  get  to- 
gether to  effect  street  widening  in  a  more  or  less  volun- 
tary manner.  One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  this  character  has  been  the  widening  of  a  portion  of 
Natural  Bridge  Road  in  St.  Louis.  A  portion  of  this 
thoroughfare,  60  feet  wide,  having  until  recently  very 
few  buildings  along  its  route,  has  been  widened  from  60 
feet  to  100  feet  by  property  owners '  agreement  and  with- 
out official  municipal  action.  It  is  true  that  the  city 
stimulated  the  action  upon  the  part  of  the  property 
owners,  who,  having  become  desirous  of  early  improve- 
ment of  the  street  and  fearful  of  the  delay  incident  to 
official  municipal  procedure,  formed  an  improvement 
association,  agreed  upon  the  exact  alignment  of  the  wid- 
ened street,  agreed  upon  a  uniform  square  foot  value  of 
land  and  upon  a  given  day  every  one  who  gave  less  than 
the  equivalent  to  a  uniform  20-foot  strip  across  the  front 
of  his  lot,  appeared  at  the  City  Hall  with  a  check  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  square  feet  which  he  gave  and  the  number  of  square 
feet  that  would  have  been  contained  in  the  20-foot  strip 
-across  the  front  of  his  lot.  These  checks  were  deposited 
in  a  bank  and  amounts  drawn  for  those  who  gave  more 
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than  20  feet  according  to  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
excess  of  what  would  have  been  contained  in  a  uniform 
20-foot  strip  across  the  front  of  their  lots.  In  this  way 
there  was  effected  in  one  day  the  widening  of  this  thor- 
oughfare for  a  distance  of  approximately  one  mile  by 
100  per  cent,  cooperation  of  property  owners.  No  build- 
ings were  involved.  One  objecting  property  owner  would 
have  made  this  plan  impossible.  It  is  so  seldom  that 
all  property  owners  can  be  united  upon  a  plan  of  this 
character  that  voluntary  street  widening  does  not  hold 
much  promise.  Robert  Street  in  St.  Paul  and  Grand 
Avenue  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  are  two  outstanding  illus- 
trations of  street  widening  accomplishments  by  volun- 
tary action  of  property  owners. 

Sylvania  Avenue  and  Phillips  Street,  a  continuous 
thoroughfare  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  also  being  widened  by 
voluntary  action  of  a  majority  of  property  owners.  The 
lack  of  100  per  cent,  cooperation  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  municipal  action,  the  city  thereby  committing  it- 
self to  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  as  required  by  the 
Ohio  Constitution. 

A  partial  cooperation  of  property  owners  often  expe- 
dites procedure  and  facilitates  financing. 

The  projected  widening  of  Olive  Street  in  St.  Louis 
was  opposed  by  property  owners  as  being  presumably 
financially  prohibitive.  A  financing  plan  predicated  upon 
assessed  valuation  as  being  approximately  actual  valua- 
tions was  used  to  work  out  a  preliminary  assessment 
plan,  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  property  owners,  and 
became  the  basis  of  the  plan  eventually  worked  out  by 
the  commission  appointed  to  appraise  damage  and  assess 
values.  Here  the  city  and  a  majority  of  the  property 
owners  cooperated  in  working  out  a  plan  executed  under 
ordinary  eminent  domain  procedure. 
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EXCESS  CONDEMNATION. 

A  number  of  years  ago  much  time  and  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  excess  condemnation.  As  a 
result,  quite  a  number  of  States  have  passed  constitu- 
tional amendments  authorizing  the  use  of  this  power. 
Among  these  States  is  Wisconsin.  In  attempting  to 
widen  Sheridan  Eoad  in  the  City  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  use  the  power  of  excess  condem- 
nation. The  difficulties  encountered  are,  perhaps,  worthy 
of  recitation,  for  they  clearly  illustrate  the  very  consid- 
erable limits  of  the  use  of  this  power  in  street  opening 
and  widening  work.  It  was  first  found  that  there  was 
actual  justification  for  the  use  of  excess  condemnation 
only  in  the  case  of  about  three  properties  which  were 
corner  lots  which  had  side  frontage  on  the  widened 
street. 

This  clearly  demonstrated  that  excess  condemnation 
should  be  used  only  coincident  with  our  more  customary 
form  of  assessment  for  benefit.  It  was  also  evident  that 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  excess  condemnation  for  all  of  the 
property  fronting  the  street  would  have  been  an  unjusti- 
fiable and  unpopular  procedure  and  for  which  an  ordi- 
nance could  probably  never  have  been  passed.  Further- 
more, the  city  would  not  have  been  able  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  money  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  the 
total  amount  of  property  equivalent  to  one  lot  depth 
along  the  street.  There  would  have  to  be  legislation  per- 
mitting the  city  to  raise  such  a  vast  sum.  Money  so 
raised  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  exempted  from  the 
bonded  debt  limit,  which  might  make  impossible  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation.  It  would  also  have  been  neces- 
sary to  secure  authority  from  the  Legislature  to  specifi- 
cally provide  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  that  would  be- 
come a  lien  against  the  property  taken  in  excess  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  property  taken  for  actual  street  pur- 
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poses,  for  the  city's  credit  could  not  have  been  pledged 
for  the  former. 

Public  opinion  must  be  created  and  the  courts  will 
have  to  enlarge  their  point  of  view  considerably  before 
we  may  expect  to  make  extensive  use  of  the  power  of 
excess  condemnation  for  street  widening  purposes. 

BUILDING   LINES. 

The  primary  object  of  a  building  line  in  street  widen- 
ing procedure  is  to  avoid  immediate  and  excess  damages. 
The  wisdom  of  the  use  of  building  lines  will  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  in  any  given  case.  The  wider  the  pow- 
ers a  city  may  enjoy  in  this  respect  the  greater  will  be 
that  city's  ability  to  execute  necessary  street  openings 
and  widenings  with  equity  to  all  interests  concerned.  A 
most  difficult  aspect  of  the  use  of  building  lines  is  the 
determination  of  the  damage  resulting  from  the  building 
line  easement  and  method  of  raising  funds  with  which 
to  compensate  owners  for  such  damage.  It  is  a  very 
great  question  whether  any  benefit  can  be  found  and  as- 
sessed with  which  to  defray  damages  resulting  from 
building  line  easements,  for  the  benefit  is  merely  poten- 
tial and  cannot  become  actual  until  such  time  as  the  im- 
provement becomes  a  physical  accomplishment.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when  damages  result- 
ing from  building  line  easements  may  be  included  in  the 
benefit  assessment  levied  at  the  time  the  project  is  com- 
pleted. If  this  could  be  accomplished  most  of  the  objec- 
tion to  building  line  procedure  will  have  been  removed. 

One  further  consideration  in  connection  with  the  wid- 
ening of  streets  through  the  establishment  of  building 
lines  is  the  fact  that  land  values  may  conceivably  con- 
tinue to  rise ;  and  unless  these  total  much  less  than  the 
building  deterioration  value,  there  is  little,  if  any,  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  in  delaying  the  widening  of  a  street. 
The  question  of  actual  building  deterioration  value  re- 
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suiting  from  the  establishment  of  a  building  line  is  alone 
a  very  suggestive  topic  for  further  research.  Unless 
s.ome  well-established  practice  may  have  set  up  a  recog- 
nition of  amortization  of  building  values,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  a  building  fifty  years  old  has  present  value 
greater  than  its  original  value  because  of  changing  con- 
struction costs.  Under  such  circumstances  establishment 
of  building  lines  is  of  no  practical  value  whatsoever. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  presenting  the  above  observations  and  conclusions 
no  pretense  is  made  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  this  most 
interesting  and  highly  important  phase  of  municipal  ac- 
tivity concerning  which  altogether  too  little  attention  has 
been  given.  As  first  indicated  in  this  discussion  there  is 
need  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  situation 
wherever  a  large  program  of  street  widening  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken. There  must  first  be  sought  proper  legislative 
authority.  Next  must  come  the  establishment  of  equi- 
table standards  of  practice.  Temporizing  and  compro- 
mizing are  costly,  if  not  disastrous.  A  city's  ability  to 
meet  its  ever-increasing  needs  in  planning  streets  must 
be  anticipated  and  protected,  but  there  should  be  no  de- 
idre  or  attempt  to  exceed  such  objectives.  It  is  important 
fthat  whatever  may  be  the  procedure  and  practice,  justice 
and  equity  should  be  secured  for  the  city  as  well  as  for 
<all  owners  of  private  property.  Here  is  a  problem  of  in- 
creasing importance  that  should  command  the  best  tal- 
ent of  lawyers,  engineers  and,  in  fact,  all  municipal  stu- 
dents in  order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  cities. 
Our  plans  must  be  boldly  drawn,  but  above  all  they 
should  be  executed  wisely,  or  not  at  all. 
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From  earliest  times,  bridges  have  been  meeting  places, 
and,  where  meeting  places  were,  there  did  people  stop  to 
chat,  in  the  olden  times,  when  chatting  was  the  custom. 
Nowadays,  we  do  not  stop  to  chat ;  we  chat  when  we  are 
eating,  or  walking,  or  driving,  or  riding  on  trains,  or 
using  the  telephone  at  our  business  offices  between  hur- 
ried conferences.  So  while  formerly  mankind  built  its 
cities  at  bridge  heads,  so  as  to  be  in  the  center  of  things 
roundabout,  and  provided,  broad  highways  leading  to 
these  bridge  heads,  the  desire  today  seems  to  be  to  pro- 
vide huge  bridges,  and  still  broader  highways,  to  ac- 
commodate itinerant  mankind  who  must  needs  be  in  con- 
stant motion  from  one  side  of  our  bridges  to  the  other. 

We  may  divide  all  bridges  built,  or  to  be  built,  into  two 
general  classes: 

Bridges  which  provide  for  through  and  long  distance 
traffic. 

Bridges  which  carry  principally  local  traffic. 

There  gradually  will  be  attracted  to  through  traffic 
bridges  more  and  more  local  traffic  as  villages,  towns 
and  cities  are  built  about  the  bridge  heads,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  bridges  which  have  been  built  by  existing 
villages,  towns  and  cities  to  provide  for  existing  local 
traffic  will  be  used  by  the  through  traveller  who  finds 
such  a  bridge  in  the  direct  route  to  his  destination. 
Where  a  bridge  has  been  constructed  for  through  traffic 
there  usually  has  been  one  or  more  well  designed,  wide 
approaches  to  each  bridge  head,  these  bridges  being 
simply  links  in  highway  routes.  A  town  built  up  about 
a  through  route  bridge  can  be,  and  usually  is,  well  pro- 
vided with  streets,  as  the  necessity  for  ample  travelled 
ways  is  ever  present,  and  we  may  eliminate  such  bridges 
from  this  discussion. 
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Cities  built  upon  the  banks  of  a  stream,  from  causes 
other  than  the  existence  of  a  bridge  being  located  at 
this  point,  may  be  and  usually  are  laid  out  without  any 
reference  to  the  advent  of  a  bridge  over  the  stream. 
When  the  delays  of  a  ferry  have  passed  beyond  the 
practical  point,  and  a  bridge  is  built  between  two  cities, 
the  tendency  is  to  neglect  the  making  of  proper  bridge 
approaches,  as  property  values  are  high  and  few  people 
wish  to  be  disturbed,  especially  as  they  well  may  anti- 
cipate an  increase  in  the  value  of  their  realty  holding 
near  the  bridge  head.  It  is  with  this  kind  of  bridge, 
built  in  an  existing  city,  that  I  wish  to  deal. 

At  first,  after  the  bridge  is  opened  to  traffic,  little 
complaint  is  heard  because  of  delays.  Few  vehicles  cross 
the  bridge,  since  it  takes  time  to  educate  the  public  to  a 
new  route.  (Note  the  bridge  over  the  Thames  River  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  the  ferry  still  crowded.  This 
bridge  has  been  opened  for  several  years,  and  forms  a 
link  in  the  main  route  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  joins  New  London  and  Groton.)  Those  living  or 
doing  business  near  the  bridge  heads  enjoy  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  passers-by.  For  a  long  time — 
we  might  say  up  to  the  year  1900— this  tranquil  condi- 
tion seems  to  have  existed  and  to  have  satisfied.  Even 
such  congestion  as  existed  at  London  Bridge,  the  Danube 
River  bridge  at  Buda-Pesth,  le  Pont  Alexandre  in  Paris, 
Ponte  Vecchio  in  Florence,  the  Rialto  in  Venice,  the 
Market  Street  Bridge  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere, 
was  looked  upon  as  interesting.  The  delays  were  con- 
sidered natural,  and  not  annoying  or  something  to  avoid 
and  do  away  with. 

The  automobile  has  changed  all  of  this.  Time  seems 
to  have  grown  more  precious.  A  few  minutes'  delay 
means  miles  instead  of  hundreds  of  feet.  Nervous  ex- 
citement, engendered  by  the  gas  engine,  has  worked  up 
the  human  being  to  such  a  high  tension  that  a  few  min- 
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utes'  delay  makes  desperate  our  present  day  man  or 
woman,  whether  touring  for  pleasure  or  seeking  a  des- 
tination in  a  hurry,  causes  financial  loss  to  those  owning 
motor  trucks  hauling  freight,  and  means  that  we  are 
willing  to  spend  huge  sums  of  money  to  keep  the  wheels 
going  'round  and  avoid  even  short  delays. 

The  number  of  vehicles  crossing  the  various  bridges 
lias  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  jumping 
from  a  comparatively  very  small  number  in  1900  to  a 
very  great  number  today.  Vehicles  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware River  from  Philadelphia  to  Camden  on  ferries  in 
1900  were  approximately  900,000.  In  1914  the  count 
was  about  1,400,000  and,  as  far  as  can  be  determined 
now,  the  count  for  1923  will  be  around  3,000,000.  Those 
crossing  the  Hudson  River  from  Jersey  City  to  New 
York  on  the  five  ferry  groups  in  1914  were  2,839,055  and 
in  1922,  4,220,717,  an  increase  in  eight  years  of  1,381 ,662, 
or  an  average  increase  of  172,709  per  year.  In  1923  the 
count  was  4,477,802,  an  increase  last  year  of  257,085. 

Looking  back,  we  find  that  our  fathers  and  forefathers 
moved  about  comparatively  little  and,  when  making  jour- 
neys to  distant  points,  used  railroads,  which  carried  their 
patrons  over  streams  by  ferry  or  bridge,  so  that  the 
limitations  imposed  by  streams  upon  travelers  were  not 
cf  great  importance.  Today,  with  fifteen  million  auto- 
mobiles, much  of  the  long  distance  as  well  as  local  travel 
is  made  by  automobile.  A  friend  of  mine  living  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  owning  a  country  summer  home  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  makes  the  twelve  hundred 
mile  trip  frequently  during  the  summer  months,  using  his 
automobile  instead  of  the  railroads. 

Bridges  are  being  projected  and  built  to  relieve  fer- 
ries, to  replace  smaller  bridges,  to  provide  connection 
between  outlying  sections  of  cities,  to  provide  short  cuts 
and,  in  remote  sections  of  the  country,  to  provide  new 
and  interesting  routes  for  the  diversion  of  the  motoring 
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tourists.  With  traffic  jumping  yearly  in  a  constantly  ac- 
celerated curve,  how  are  we  to  provide  for  the  inevitable 
congestion  coming  at  these  bridge  heads?  And  how  are 
we  to  make  proper  bridge  approaches,  which  will  help 
and  not  hurt  the  cities  concerned. 

So  we  have  traffic  to  consider  and  bridges  to  consider, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  one  on  the  other.  Bridges  make 
traffic,  traffic  creates  the  necessity  for  bridges  and  both 
bridges  and  traffic  develop  the  city. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  little 
wooden  structure  across  a  stream  between  two  hamlets, 
and  yet  it  essentially  fills  the  same  function,  with  the 
added  dire  complication  of  creating  trouble  at  both 
bridge  heads.  The  many  thousands  who  wish  to  go  from 
one  side  to  the  other  during  rush  hours  have  brought 
about  the  necessity  of  spacing  vehicles  in  order  to  avoid 
an  unlimited  load,  beyond  the  strength  of  the  structure, 
and  a  backing  up  of  traffic  at  the  two  bridges  heads  into 
the  city  streets  round-about  results.  This  is  a  fault  pe- 
culiar alike  to  bridges  and  ferries  in  congested  districts. 

A  city  plan  must  have  flexibility,  or  else  it  is  not  a 
good  city  plan.  The  location  of  bridges  and  tunnels  must 
be  considered  with  reference  to  traffic.  Existing  bridges 
and  tunnels  must  be  regarded,  if  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  future  city,  as  temporary,  and  future  bridge  lo- 
cations should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  city's  fu- 
ture growth.  Arterial  roads,  at  the  locations  of  the  new 
bridges,  should  be  laid  out  always  with  a  view  of  disturb- 
ing as  little  as  possible  the  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments existing,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  realty 
values  at  the  bridge  heads,  particularly,  should  be  built 
up,  not  destroyed.  For  this  reason,  the  directing  of 
traffic  to  bridges  through  areas  more  or  less  neglected 
ia  sound  common  sense,  as  well  as  good  technical  prac- 
tice. 
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It  has  been  brought  out  in  a  recent  report  by  a  police 
official  that  financial  loss  to  the  people  of  a  city  often  is 
the  result  of  congested  points  of  traffic,  particularly  on 
main  arteries.  The  slowing  up  of  traffic  causes  extra 
expense  in  transportation  of  perishable  products,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  and  consequently  in- 
creases the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Methods  of  routing  traffic  at  bridge  approaches  will 
help  to  relieve  congestion,  but  will  this  relief  be  sufficient 
for  the  future?  I  think  not,  and,  if  this  congestion  is 
not  relieved,  the  cities  where  it  occurs  will  be  held  back 
in  growth,  because  they  will  not  be  getting  the  full  benefit 
from  the  potential  value  of  this  passing  throng. 

On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  used  in  opening  traffic 
lanes  through  cities  that  there  is  not  destroyed  thereby 
more  property  and  ratables  in  the  city  than  the  value  of 
this  traffic  will  warrant.  Frequently,  by  careful  study, 
it  may  be  possible  to  open  up  routes  over  property  that 
may  be  more  benefited  than  injured  by  this  taking,  and 
thus  not  deprive  the  city  of  such  ratables.  A  large  plaza 
at  the  bridge  head  is  valuable  as  a  feature  and  makes  a 
fine  impression  upon  the  passerby.  Such  open  space,  in 
existing  cities,  costs  much  money  to  create  and  may  not 
help  materially  the  traffic  congestion. 

In  the  present  day  hurry  of  all  kinds  of  traffic,  inter- 
ruptions to  the  steady  flow  are  exasperating  and  are 
the  source  of  complaints  from  the  users  of  the  traffic 
artery,  and  from  business  located  on  the  thoroughfares, 
because  of  the  excessive  congestion  which  occurs.  To 
attain  ideal  conditions  and  avoid  the  exasperation 
of  delays,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  cross  traffic 
streams  which  now  cause  the  large  percentage  of  bridge 
approach  congestion. 

This  crossing  of  the  traffic  stream  can  be  relieved  by 
so  designing  the  approach  to  the  bridge  span  that  an 
undercrossing  from  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  other 
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is  obtained.  Left  hand  turns  then  can  be  made  without 
crossing  a  traffic  stream  either  on  or  off  the  bridge. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  think  that  when  the 
bridge  is  finished  all  is  done.  The  bridge  cannot  function 
properly  without  full  and  well  planned  approaches. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  approach  to  a  bridge 
is  a  good  location  for  retail  commercial  activities.  Under 
some  conditions,  it  would  be.  For  instance,  if  there  is 
an  important  transfer  point  at  the  bridge  approach 
where  a  great  many  people  change  cars,  or  other  means 
of  transportation,  traffic  must  necessarily  slow  down  very 
materially,  or  come  to  a  temporary  stop,  and  retail  busi- 
ness district  will  grow  up  at  that  point.  But  if  there 
is  no  stoppage  of  traffic,  the  location  will  not  be  attractive 
to  retail  business  and  the  land  contiguous  to  the  bridge 
approach  will  be  useful  to  such  enterprises  as  find  the 
location  attractive  from  the  view  of  convenience  of  de- 
livery by  reason  of  the  bridge. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  does  the  land  around  a  bridge  ap- 
proach retain  its  qualities  as  a  residence  district.  The 
noise  and  fumes  from  motors,  the  fact  of  a  concentrated 
vehicular  traffic  passing  continuously,  the  danger  to  life 
and  limb  of  the  adult,  as  well  as  the  jeopardy  of  the  child, 
all  work  against  the  use  of  bridge  approach  property 
for  residential  purposes. 

A  bridge  is  an  important  link  in  the  transit  system 
and  the  approaches  become  important  and  necessary  ac- 
cessories and  parts  of  the  whole  machine  of  transporta- 
tion. 

It  so  happens  sometimes  that  a  large  part  of  the  travel 
over  a  bridge  is  destined  for  a  point  beyond  the  city,  and, 
in  such  cases  it  is  often  of  greater  advantage  to  provide  a 
bridge  approach  boulevard  which  will  not  occupy  an  old 
street,  but  will  render  additional  value  to  the  city  and  to 
the  through  traffic  by  creating  an  entirely  new  thorough- 
fare on  more  or  less  unoccupied  territory,  this  boulevard 
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running  outside  the  city  limits  where  it  can  be  connected 
to  the  main  inter-city  traffic  routes.  To  do  this  may 
seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  diverting  what  might  be  a 
profit  to  the  city,  but,  on  more  mature  consideration,  it 
is  seen  to  be  highly  probable  that  any  loss  of  business 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  more  comfortable  use 
of  the  streets  of  the  city  and  its  business  districts  by  the 
local  business  on  which  it  depends  for  success  rather  than 
speculative  worth  of  what  may  come  from  the  through 
traffic.  Business  that  could  find  support  from  the  tran- 
sients of  through  traffic  will  find  itself  a  location  along 
the  route  and  finally  conserve  to  the  city  all  that  belongs 
to  it  in  the  way  of  transients '  money. 

The  selection  of  streets  which  will  carry  vehicles  to  and 
from  the  bridge  head  and  not  congest  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  is  most  desirable.  The  combined  widths  of 
these  travelled  ways  must  be  more  than  the  travelled 
way  of  the  bridge  by  at  least  three  times,  to  cover  the 
incidental  delays  of  cross  traffic,  parking,  etc.,  in  the 
approach  streets,  where  there  is  intermittent  traffic 
which  does  not  occur  on  the  bridge,  on  which  the  flow 
of  traffic  is  continuous.  These  approaches  must  lead 
away  with  no  serious  congestion  to  be  encountered  within 
several  blocks  of  the  bridge  head.  In  case  of  congestion, 
the  approach  streets  may  fill  up,  but  not  the  actual  bridge 
head,  which  always  should  be  kept  free,  the  flow  of  traffic 
on  the  bridge  being  maintained  constant. 

In  regulating  traffic,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  direct 
the  slow  going  vehicles  into  one  lane  and  the  faster  mov- 
ing cars  into  others ;  otherwise,  the  whole  bridge  and  the 
bridge  approaches  may  become  blocked  by  slow  moving 
trucks.  These  bridge  approach  streets  and  the  travelled 
way  of  the  bridge  might  be  laid  off  in  lanes  nine  feet 
wide,  which  is  the  width  generally  adopted  for  motor 
traffic  lines,  and  painted  on  the  pavements  with  the  speed 
allowed  thereon.  For  example,  if  we  have  a  street  fifty- 
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four  feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb,  with  three  lanes  in 
either  direction,  the  ones  next  to  the  curb  might  be 
marked  "5",  meaning  five  miles  an  hour,  for  the  use  of 
trucks  or  for  other  vehicles  wishing  to  stop.  When  a  stop 
is  made,  it  temporarily  would  block  the  cars  behind,  but 
they  might  swing  to  the  left  and  move  past  the  obstruc- 
tion, then  resume  their  way  on  "5",  unless  they  could 
attain  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles,  when  they  would  remain 
on  the  second  lane,  which  would  be  marked  "15",  and 
where  all  vehicles  would  be  expected  to  maintain  a  speed 
of  fifteen  miles.  Should  this  not  be  possible  and  they 
were  causing  delay,  they  would  be  compelled  to  shift 
into  "  5  ".  Or,  should  they  find  it  possible  to  exceed  fifteen 
miles  per  hour,  they  would  swing  to  the  left  into  the  third 
lane,  marked  "25",  where  the  speed  would  be  maintained 
at  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 

This  method  would  provide  for  local  cars  wishing  to 
stop  for  shopping,  etc.  The  question  of  the  length  of 
time  for  stopping  would  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  traffic.  At  certain  hours  or  on  certain  days, 
it  might  be  possible  to  stop  for  longer  duration  than  on 
other  days ;  but  no  bridge  approach  should  be  a  place  to 
park  a  car  for  more  than  a  few  moments. 

The  question  of  pedestrians  is  not  serious  and,  while 
it  should  not  be  neglected,  yet  the  pedestrians  are  so  few 
in  number,  that  little  sidewalk  room  need  be  provided  for 
them. 

Areas  into  which  broken  down  cars  or  slow  moving 
cars  can  be  drawn  to  one  side  is  important.  Speeds 
must  be  set  for  each  lane  and  cars  which  cannot  keep 
up  to  such  speeds  must  be  required  to  pull  to  one  side 
and  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  without  holding 
up  a  long  line  of  cars. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  facing  New  York  from 
the  approaches  to  the  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  Williams- 
burg  and  Queensborough  Bridges,  problems  which  as  yet 
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have  not  been  solved,  we  have  the  new  vehicular  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  soon  to  be  opened  for  traffic.  Little 
has  been  done  for  the  approaches  to  this  tunnel.  In 
New  Jersey  alone  the  estimated  cost  for  these  approaches 
and  the  local  improvement  amount  to  $29,000,000,  a  large 
part  of  which,  if  not  all,  must  be  spent  to  give  this  tunnel 
its  true  relative  value.  What  will  happen  in  Canal  and 
other  adjacent  New  York  streets  when  this  double  stream 
of  traffic  from  New  Jersey  begins  to  flow  into  Manhattan 
yet  remains  to  be  seen  and  endured  by  the  New  Yorker. 
Will  we  have  to  resort  to  Mr.  Tuttle  's  scheme  of  arcades 
and  pedestrian  tunnels,  Mr.  Corbett's  scheme  for  elimi- 
nating pedestrians  from  the  streets  and  moving  them  up 
one  flight,  throwing  open  the  full  width  of  the  streets 
and  some  of  the  ground  level  of  buildings  to  vehicles, 
my  suggestion  of  expressways,  or  new  streets  carried 
through  the  centres  of  blocks  and  over  the  cross  streets, 
or  all  of  these  and  then  some? 

The  ways  of  New  York,  like  those  of  the  Chinaman, 
are  peculiar  and  not  to  be  solved  by  precedent  in  other 
cities.  We  are  here  unique  and  must  secure  special 
solutions  to  our  problems.  Probably  many  rather  than 
few  solutions  to  our  involved  difficulties  brought  about 
by  the  collection  of  10,000,000  souls  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  assumed  that  street  cars,  or  rapid  transit  cars, 
over  the  bridges  would  be  provided  with  rights  of  way 
from  the  bridge  head  at  least  for  several  blocks  distant 
from  the  bridge  head  without  encroachment  upon  the 
street  widths  necessary  to  provide  a  flow  of  traffic  to  and 
from  the  bridge,  and  equal  to  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  bridge. 

Street  cars  brought  into  the  approach  streets  will 
reduce  the  carrying  capacity  of  such  approach  streets 
materially,  and  should  not  be  located  within  the  allotted 
street  approaches,  nor  should  street  cars  be  permitted 
in  the  travelled  way  for  vehicles  on  the  bridge  roadway. 
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Take,  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  solving 
a  bridge  approach  problem,  the  case  of  the  bridge  ap- 
proaches in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Here  we  find  a  new 
bridge,  the  largest  in  the  world,  now  under  construction, 
to  be  completed  in  1926  and  connecting  Philadelphia 
with  Camden.  The  Camden  bridge  head  is  located  some 
three  blocks  north  of  the  most  congested  business  center 
of  Camden.  This  bridge  will  carry  not  only  much  local 
traffic  between  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  but  also  much 
long  distance  traffic  between  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  New 
York  and  the  north;  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City  and 
other  seashore  resorts  and  the  east ;  Philadelphia,  Glou- 
cester, Salem,  Cape  May  and  the  southern  portions  of 
New  Jersey,  a  densely  populated  section.  It  is  logical  to 
suppose  that  Philadelphia  will  receive  and  deliver  to  this 
bridge  all  of  the  traffic  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  western 
New  York  and  other  western  states,  also  much  of  the 
southern  traffic  flowing  to  these  New  Jersey  and  New 
England  seashore  resorts. 

The  first  plan  was  to  cut  through  the  three  fine  blocks 
of  houses  between  this  bridge  head  and  the  center  of 
business  in  Camden,  at  a  direct  cost  of  several  million 
dollars  which,  in  turn,  would  deprive  Camden  of  these 
ratables  and  so,  in  effect,  double  the  expense  to  the  City. 
After  this  has  been  accomplished,  an  undersirable  con- 
gestion would  have  been  added  to  these  already  over- 
crowded approach  streets,  adversely  affecting  realty  val- 
ues. One  needs  not  imagination  to  picture  Camden  ac- 
tually set  back  by  the  new  bridge,  instead  of  reaping 
benefit  from  the  increased  taxes  paid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  bridge.  Also,  she  would  receive  constant  com- 
plaints from  the  long  distance  travellers  who  would  look 
upon  her  as  only  a  stumbling  block  and  a  disagreable 
delay  in  their  way — as  is  the  case  at  present,  on  account 
of  the  ferry,  which  must  now  be  used  until  this  bridge 
opened  to  traffic.  The  narrow  and  congested  condition 
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of  the  business  section  of  Camden  is  a  hindrance,  and 
must  be  traversed  in  order  to  pass  from  the  ferry  to  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  State,  Routes  Nos.  2,  3,  and  6,  leading 
north,  east  and  south  from  Camden. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  presented  by  these  bridge 
approaches  was  found  by  the  Crescent  Road  connection 
of  these  routes  Nos.  2,  3,  and  6,  outside  the  limit  of 
the  city  of  Camden  and  largely  through  open  country, 
where  a  roadway  fifty-six  feet  wide  is  planned.  On  a 
line  bisecting  the  City  from  the  bridge  head  to  a  point  on 
this  Crescent  Road,  east  of  the  City  and  along  the  valley 
of  the  Cooper  River,  over  terrain  now  very  largely  un- 
developed, an  eighty-six  foot  roadway  on  a  one  hundred 
and  twenty  foot  right  of  way  is  planned.  This  boulevard 
will  pass  by  the  new  site  of  the  Civic  Center  and  will  be 
the  Champs  Elysees  of  Camden.  The  Boulevard,  to- 
gether with  the  other  streets  leading  to  the  bridge  head 
will  have  a  combined  width  of  296  feet.  The  roadway  on 
the  bridge  is  fifty-six  feet,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  an 
ample  factor  of  safety  for  Camden  and  New  Jersey 
traffic,  if  these  plans  are  carried  out. 

Practically  no  ratables  will  be  eliminated.  The  right 
of  way  for  these  new  approach  streets  will  be  either 
donated  by  the  owners  through  whose  property  they  pass 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  this  increase  in  value  to  the 
property  not  taken,  or  such  low  value  will  be  placed  upon 
this  right  of  way  as  to  make  it  a  negligible  amount  in 
figuring  the  cost. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  annals  of  city  planning 
was  the  obtaining  of  the  site  for  the  Civic  Center  in 
Camden.  Some  forty-five  acres  recently  were  bought 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Jenkins,  a  Philadelphia  man,  for  approxi- 
mately $450.000,  with  the  expectation  of  making  about 
$3,000,000  profit  when  the  bridge  was  completed.  When 
these  plans  for  the  Civic  Center  were  frankly  explained 
to  him  and  he  was  asked  to  let  the  City  have  this  property 
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at  cost  and  carrying  charges  (as  the  advanced  price 
would  have  been  beyond  the  means  of  the  City),  he 
promptly  consented,  although  he  had  no  other  interest  in 
Camden,  and  thus  gave  up  his  chance  for  profit  in  order 
to  make  these  city  plans  possible  of  execution.  A  noble 
deed  by  a  great  man!  Encouragement  is  given  to  those 
of  us  who  dream  and  plan  civic  improvements  to  alleviate 
the  perils  accruing  from  the  congestion  of  metropolitan 
districts. 
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THE  USE  OF  BUILDING  LINES  IN  STREET 
WIDENING 

A.  C.  GODWAKB, 

City  Planning  Engineer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  of  the  city  planner  is  the 
inability  of  the  existing  street  system  to  care  for  the 
growing  demands  of  modern  street  traffic ;  but  immediate 
and  adequate  expansion  of  the  street  area  in  the  congest- 
ed zones  is  not  possible  and  consequently  we  endeavor 
to  meet  present  day  problems  by  police  regulation  of 
vehicular  traffic,  the  creation  of  no  parking  zones,  the 
widening  of  roadways,  the  arcading  of  sidewalk  spaces, 
the  establishment  of  one-way  streets,  the  opening  of  new 
thorofares,  the  spreading  of  street  lines,  the  by-passing 
of  through  traffic,  the  building  of  circumferential  thoro- 
fares or  in  general  by  the  regulation  of  traffiic  movement 
and  the  addition  of  street  space. 

These  methods  have  been  more  or  less  successful,  but 
in  general  they  have  only  alleviated  conditions  and  have 
not  provided  a  remedy.  Traffic  congestion  has  not  been 
materially  reduced  althrough  additional  safety  and  con- 
venience have  been  provided. 

Today  traffic  in  American  cities  is  not  proportionate 
to  either  population  or  car  ownership.  Neither  does  it 
increase  as  rapidly  as  car  ownership  or  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  city.  Quoting  from  the  Citizen 's  Com- 
mittee of  Pittsburg,  "It  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected 
that  traffic  in  the  congested  district  will  keep  pace  strict- 
ly with  the  automobile  ownership  of  the  locality,  since 
there  will  be  an  increasing  combination  of  circumstances 
tending  to  discourage  the  driving  of  vehicles  into  that 
district  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  However, 
these  deterring  influences  will  not  become  strongly  oper- 
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ative,  until  traffic  congestion  has  begun  to  reach  a  state 
bordering  on  impassibility." 

Data  as  to  car  ownership  is  not  available,  but  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  as  to  population  and  traffic  in  several 
midwestern  cities  does  indicate  the  soundness  of  this  con- 
clusion : 

Vehicles  in  and  out  of 

City  Population  Business  District 

per  day. 

Duluth                              110,000  20,000  1-5.1 

St.  Paul                           243,000  55,000  1-4.5 

Minneapolis                     420,000  155,000  1-2.5 

Pittsburg                         615,000  82,000  1-7.5 

St.  Louis                          800,000  95,000  1-8.4 

Chicago  2,900,000  165,000  1-17.2 

(data  based  on  1921  to  1923  reports) 

The  growth  of  these  cities  is  attested  by  the  following 
building  statistics : — 

Building  permits  in  millions  of  dollars. 


City 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1923 

192  '4 

Total 

Duluth 

2 

5 

1 

3 

8 

7 

$  33,267,968 

St.  Paul 

9 

18 

11 

14 

22 

36 

112,234,788 

Minneapolis 

5 

17 

16 

23 

29 

35 

126,245,150 

St  Louis 

137,415,142 

The  public  accepts  that  if  we  are  to  successfully  cope 
with  the  traffic  problem,  we  must  rigidly  regulate  the 
traffic,  limit  the  height  of  buildings,  decrease  the  density 
of  population,  regulate  the  use  of  property  and  provide 
for  future  street  areas  according  to  a  comprehensive 
plan. 

The  building  line  easement  acquired  by  dedication  or 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain  is  the  most  practical 
and  the  safest  protection  yet  provided  by  legal  means. 
Frank  B.  Williams  in  the  "Law  of  City  Planning  and 
Zoning "  says  "the  setbacks,  like  street  and  other  public 
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features,  should  be  a  part  of  the  city  map",  and  further 
"the  constitutionality  of  setback  statutes  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  power  of  eminent  domain  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ".  The  building  line  provides  a  method  for  the 
progressive  widening  of  a  thorof  are  by  the  establishment 
of  a  new  building  line  usually  paralled  to  and  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  the  existing  street  line  with  the  require- 
ment that  all  newbuildings  and  all  existing  buildings 
which  are  thereafter  structurally  altered  shall  be  set 
back  and  conform  with  the  new  building  line.  Legislative 
authority  is  necessary  and  has  been  secured  in  a  number 
of  states. 

Buildings  lines  as  now  being  created  in  Minnesota 
alone  consist  of: — 

1.  Easement  lines  indicated  on  plats  of  record  prior 
to  their  acceptance  and  filing. 

2.  Front  yard  limitations  incorporated  in  deeds  of  re- 
cord. 

3.  Setbacks  created  by  Council  ordinance  under  zoning 
legislation. 

4.  New  building  lines  established  by  ordinance  under 
police  power  of  the  City  Council. 

5.  Building  line   easements   established   by   condem- 
nation proceedings  through  Council  action  as  authorized 
by  legislation. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
legal  side  of  the  building  line  easement,  but  only  to  point 
out  in  this  connection  that  there  is  difference  in  the 
powers  conferred  by  various  legislative  acts,  as  well  as 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  procedure  in  all  cases. 

The  legal  department  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis  be- 
lieves that  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota  the  best  practice 
to  pursue  is  to  create  setback  lines  on  residential  streets 
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under  the  police  power  and  building  line  easements  on 
major  thorofares  and  commercial  streets  under  the 
powers  of  eminent  domain.  When  actual  street  widen- 
ing becomes  necessary  additional  condemnation  proceed- 
ings will  be  necessary  and  title  to  the  land  will  be  ac- 
quired for  street  purposes. 

This  city  with  an  area  of  54  square  miles  has  883  miles 
of  street,  the  average  width  of  streets  within  the  business 
area  being  80  feet,  and  that  of  outlying  streets  60  feet. 
A  setback  of  from  10  feet  to  20  feet  in  all  multiple  dwell- 
ing districts  and  from  10  feet  to  50  feet  in  all  residence 
districts  is  required  by  the  zoning  ordinance — the  set- 
backs being  variable  to  conform  with  existing  structures. 

Major  streets  and  streets  adjacent  to  the  present  con- 
gested area  are  in  general  zoned  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes  requiring  no  setbacks  under  this  or- 
dinance. The  future  widening  of  the  majority  of  these 
streets  is  imperative  and  use  of  the  building  line  easement 
is  now  contemplated. 

Property  adjacent  to  the  congested  zone  is  usually 
high  in  land  value,  but  low  in  value  of  structures — this 
zone  in  most  cities  being  known  and  appearing  as  a 
blighted  district.  The  extension  of  the  congested  traffic 
area,  as  the  old  area  reaches  the  state  of  impassibility 
and  as  vacant  land  therein  becomes  scarce  will  force  the 
large  buildings  of  the  future  into  the  new  area.  Build- 
ing lines  established  now  will  here  provide  additional 
street  space  for  the  future  and  will  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent disfigure  the  street  front  by  creating  building  lines 
any  more  ragged  or  unkempt  than  those  now  existing. 

The  major  streets  of  tomorrow  although  zoned  for  fu- 
ture commercial  or  industrial  expansion  is  today  largely 
residential  in  character,  or  in  the  most  extreme  case  of 
development  is  a  mixture  of  obsolete  residences  and 
cheap  commercial  and  industrial  structures.  Again,  a 
building  line  easement  established  now  will  make  it  pos- 
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sible  to  secure  additional  street  space  when  needed  and 
without  waste. 

Zoning  made  it  necessary  to  establish  many  commer- 
cial districts  in  outlying  areas  usually  along  existing 
street  car  lines  or  contemplated  extensions,  and  upon 
streets  now  entirely  residential.  The  building  line  ease- 
ment established  on  these  streets  protects  the  home  of 
today  and  provides  for  the  commercial  street  of  tomor- 
row. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  several  street  plans  which  show  also  the 
following  relationship  between  streets  to  be  opened  and 
streets  to  be  widened. 

Miles  of  New  Miles  of 

City  Streets  Widening 

Pittsburg  22  108 

Cleveland  23  190 

St.  Louis  17  69 

Detroit  21  284 

Minneapolis  10  110 


93  761 

These  streets  to  be  widened  represent  on  an  average 
89  per  cent  of  that  part  of  the  major  street  system  which 
requires  opening  and  alteration. 

The  actual  and  immediate  widening  of  a  street  is  no 
doubt  preferable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  building  line  ease- 
ment wherever  traffic  conditions  and  benefits  to  be  antici- 
pated will  justify  procedure.  Public  opinion  will,  how- 
ever, establish  the  policy  to  be  pursued  and  as  the  public 
is  prone  to  temporize  in  matters  of  expenditures  the  city 
planner  is  forced  to  compromise. 

The  police  power  may  be  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  setbacks  necessary  to  preserve  the  amenities  of 
residential  streets.  It  is  not  a  safe  method,  however,  for 
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use  in  protecting  mapped  major  streets  due  to  its  legal 
limitations  and  its  political  instability,  as  it  may  be  easily 
varied  or  set  aside  by  future  ordinance. 

The  actual  purchase  of  all  the  lands  within  the  limits 
of  the  proposed  streets  in  many  cases  long  before  such 
streets  will  be  needed,  is  for  the  following  reasons 
neither  possible  or  practicable. 

1.  The  opening  and  widening  of  streets  now  urgently 
needed  is  all  the  burden  that  the  average  city  can  or  will 
bear. 

2.  The  cost  of  widening  not  now  required  could  not  in 
equity  be  assessed  as  local  improvements  as  the  immedi- 
ate benefits  are  not  commensurate  with  the  cost,  the 
waste,  and  the  damage  to  the  property  affected. 

3.  The  ownership  of  land  for  street  purpose  by  the  city 
and  in  advance  of  its  need  or  use  entails  a  waste  due  to 
decrease  in  tax  valuation,  to  nonproduction,  to  additional 
maintenance  cost  and  additional  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  city. 

4.  The  bonded  debt  of  most  cities  has  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  has  the  assessed  valuation  and  it  is 
now  common  pratice  to  limit  yearly  issue  of  bonds  to  a 
fixed  sum  in  order  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  city  and 
retain  a  low  interest  rate.     It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  any  portion  of  this  limited  bond  issue 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  future  traffic  needs  and 
if  we  succeed  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of  other  urgent 
demands  and  gain  the  animosity  of  all  those  interested 
in  other  civic  development. 

As  compared  with  the  building  line  ordinance  to  be  en- 
forced by  police  power  and  its  antithesis  the  actual  and 
immediate  acquisition  of  all  lands  within  the  lines  of 
mapped  streets,  the  building  line  easement  acquired  un- 
der the  powers  of  eminent  domain  appears  as  a  pratical 
economical  method  of  procedure. 
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By  its  use  we  may  legally  prevent  the  construction  of 
buildings  within  the  lines  of  mapped  streets  and  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  traffic  of  the  future ;  and,  further, 
we  can  accomplish  this  without  waste  or  extravagance, 
without  materially  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
consequently  without  opposition  and  the  danger  of  incur- 
ring the  ill  will  of  the  public  which  we  now  serve.  The 
cost  ofthe  easement  is  assessed  against  the  street  front- 
age benefited  and  usually  the  benefits  equal  the  damages. 
As  is  the  case  in  street  improvements  it  should  be  per- 
missible to  assess  the  cost  against  the  benefited  district. 

Such  a  plan  should  be  supported  by  adequate  legisla- 
tion and  the  preparation  of  a  standard  building  line  ease- 
ment act  to  supplant  the  many  and  varied  amendments 
to  existing  legislation  which  are  now  in  use,  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference. 

Such  an  act  should  give  the  governing  body  of  the 
municipality  a  wide  latitude  in  the  use  of  its  discretion- 
ary powers,  particularly  as  to  the  form  of  title  to  be  ac- 
quired, the  disposition  of  existing  structures,  the  tempor- 
ary use  of  lands  within  the  lines  of  the  easement  so  as  to 
prevent  irregular  building  lines,  the  right  of  leasing  of 
street  areas,  the  protection  of  streets  outside  the  cor- 
porate limits,  methods  of  financing,  and  finally  the  right 
to  create  easements  over  and  along  new  streets  contem- 
plated in  the  plan.  Many  cities  are  in  need  of  such  legis- 
lation and  no  city  is  now  vested  with  sufficient  power  to 
insure  the  economic  and  successful  consummation  of  the 
street  plan,  the  plan  which  is  the  solution  of  the  traffic 
problem  of  tomorrow. 

As  zoning  has  been  our  contribution  to  the  prevention 
of  injustice,  so  may  the  building  line  easement  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  waste. 
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DISCUSSION. 
ME.  GODWAED: 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  experience  is  in  this  situ- 
ation. After  a  building  line  resolution  has  been  con- 
firmed, is  there  any  procedure  to  permit  the  construction 
of  a  building  at  the  old  building  line  on  condition  that 
the  building  will  be  removed  whenever  other  buildings 
are  set  back  to  the  new  line?  The  city  of  Minneapolis 
has  made  a  contract  under  which  the  property  owner  is 
allowed  to  build  down  to  the  old  building  line  on  his 
agreement  to  remove  the  structure  whenever  he  is  or- 
dered to  by  the  city.  The  owner  is  planning  to  take  care 
of  his  investment  so  that  he  can  remove  his  building 
without  loss  after  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

ME.  OLMSTED  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  city  could 
waive  any  portion  of  an  easement.  In  this  case  its  right 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  might  be  temporarily 
waived  by  contract.  ME.  FEANK  B.  WILLIAMS,  of  New 
York  City,  agreed  in  this  opinion. 

0.  LAUEGAAED,  City  Engineer,  Portland,  Oregon. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  been  widen- 
ing bridge  approaches  in  Portland  at  an  expense  of  about 
$5,000,000,  and  the  matter  of  fixing  an  assessment  dis- 
trict over  which  to  spread  this  cost  has  been  one  of  great 
concern.  The  Charter  of  the  City  of  Portland  allows  us 
to  assess  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost  and  that  is  the  usual 
method  in  street  widening,  and  street  extension,  but  in 
the  matter  of  widenings  for  bridge  approaches  we  have 
found  it  expeditious  to  make  very  large  assessment  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  individual  property 
owners.  Our  Charter  has  also  provided  very  effective 
and  quick  procedure  in  assessing  damages  and  benefits. 
First  the  city  engineer  is  authorized  by  resolution  of 
council  to  prepare  a  report  fixing  the  damages  and  bene- 
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fits,  and  the  area  of  the  assessment  district.  He  is  pro- 
vided with  ample  funds  to  obtain  the  best  appraisers, 
engineers,  architects,  contractors,  etc.,  so  that  all  esti- 
mates are  very  carefully  made.  The  city  engineer's  re- 
port must  be  completed  within  three  months.  Notices  are 
then  sent  to  every  property  owner  interested  either  be- 
cause he  is  damaged  or  because  he  is  to  be  assessed  for 
benefit,  announcing  a  hearing  before  the  city  council  with- 
in twenty  days.  At  this  hearing  the  council  may  change 
the  damage  awards  or  the  assessments,  and  may  also 
either  at  this  hearing  or  at  a  postponed  hearing  over-rule 
all  remonstrances  and  adopt  the  report.  At  this  point 
there  is  allowed  a  twenty-day  period  in  which  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  Circuit  Court  on  the  question  of 
damages  or  assessments,  but  the  question  before  the 
Court  is  not  the  necessity  of  the  improvement,  but  only 
the  amount  of  the  damages  or  the  amount  of  the  benefit. 
The  whole  procedure  may  take  as  little  as  six  months 
and  it  must  be  completed  within  twelve  months  or  the 
proceeding  fails. 

May  I  say  of  Mr.  Bartholomew's  discussion  of  street 
widening,  that  it  alone  was  worth  the  long  trip  to  the 
conference.  I  disagree  with  him  on  some  points,  espe- 
cially as  to  bridge  approaches, — I  think  that  on  such 
streets  the  benefits  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  automobile  traffic,  but  are  rather  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  pedestrian  traffic.  We  submitted  our  bond 
issue  to  the  people  on  the  basis  that  the  city  would  pay 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  oft  widening  the  bridge  approaches, 
and  we  would  assess  only  25  per  cent,  on  the  district  ad- 
jacent thereto.  The  bond  issue  carried  three  to  one. 
This  is  some  evidence,  I  believe,  of  the  justice  of  the 
principle  that  in  assessing  for  bridge  approaches  the 
entire  district,  and  it  may  be  the  whole  city  should  pay 
the  major  portion. 
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HUGH  E.  LYNCH,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

There  has  been  one  other  method  suggested  for  widen- 
ing streets,  and  that  is  by  the  reduction  of  the  width  of 
sidewalks.  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  satisfactory  that 
method  is. 

ME.  GODWAKD  : 

I  think  it  depends  upon  the  existing  width  of  the 
streets  and  upon  the  existing  size  and  use,  both  now  and 
prospective,  of  the  sidewalks.  We  are  apt  to  think  more 
of  the  establishment  of  roadway  widths  and  forget  the 
importance  of  sidewalk  widths,  especially  in  business 
districts.  Here  in  Los  Angeles  is  an  illustration  at  6th 
Street  opposite  Pershing  Square.  tlt  is  a  little  too  wide 
for  the  number  of  lines  of  vehicles  that  it  accommodates, 
and  this  width  might  well  be  put  into  the  sidewalk,  which 
is  now  too  narrow. 

MB.  OLMSTED: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Godward  in  his  paper  took 
perhaps  a  too  optimistic  view  of  the  wide  usefulness  of 
the  building  line  set-back.  I  believe  it  is  a  useful  de- 
-ice, but  I  think  it  will  prove  not  to  be  most  generally 
the  means  of  protecting  the  lines  of  a  general  traffic 
thoroughfare,  as  Mr.  Godward  seems  to  hope.  Its  use- 
fulness is  apparent  where  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  actual  taking  of  land  in  thoroughfare  widen 
ings.  The  building  line  automatically  stops  the  heavy 
damages  due  to  the  destruction  of  buildings.  If  the  dam- 
ages and  benefits  of  a  building  line  could  in  all  cases  off- 
set each  other,  it  would  be  a  more  effective  instrument 
in  street  widening.  Where  a  street  is  almost  entirely 
residential,  and  the  buildings  are  pretty  well  set  back, 
and  where  it  is  obvious  that  at  a  little  later  date  there 
will  be  a  transition  from  a  residential  street  to  an  apart- 
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ment  house  or  business  street,  then  the  benefit  from  the 
building  line  will  be  obvious  and  may  well  offset  damage. 
There  are  many  cases  where  this  benefit  is  so  apparent 
to  the  property  owners  that  they  will  waive  all  damage 
caused  by  the  imposition  of  the  line,  or  they  will  agree 
that  the  benefit  assessments  are  equal  to  the  damages. 
But  in  other  cases,  particularly  on  streets  that  are  well 
built  up  to  the  building  line,  both  the  amount  of  damages 
caused  by  the  building  line,  and  the  benefits  accruing  are 
difficult  to  appraise.  Litigation  is  often  resorted  to,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  proceeding  has  made  many  towns 
and  cities  extremely  reluctant  about  using  the  building 
line. 

G-EOBGE  B.  FOKD,  New  York  City. 

The  recent  experience  in  street  widening  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  bears  out  exactly  what  Mr.  Olmsted  has  just  said. 
On  downtown  business  streets  it  is  a  great  question 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  make  the  widening  at  once 
rather  than  to  try  the  method  of  building  line.  In  one 
case  in  Springfield  there  was  an  agreement  with  the 
owner  that  he  should  be  paid  $20,000  as  compensation  for 
damages  owing  to  the  building  line,  but  the  owner  agreed 
also  that  when  the  actual  widening  was  made  at  some 
future  date  no  further  damages  were  to  be  claimed.  In 
other  cases,  owners  have  been  permitted  to  build  out  to 
the  old  line  "tax-payers,"  structures  usually  of  one 
story,  either  of  wood  or  brick,  under  an  agreement  that 
at  the  time  of  the  widening  the  structures  would  be  torn 
down  or  removed  without  cost  to  the  city. 
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PARKS 

FKEDEEICK  LAW  OLMSTED, 
Landscape  Architect,  Brookline,  Mass. 

"The  Distribution  of  Metropolitan  Parks"  was  as- 
signed as  my  subject  by  the  program  committee  without 
any  further  explanation  of  what  they  meant.  And  the 
terms  are  capable  of  various  interpretations. 

"Metropolitan,"  of  course,  means  something  to  do  with 
a  metropolis  as  distinguished  from  small  or  provincial 
cities,  or  country  districts.  More  specifically,  in  con- 
nection with  city  and  regional  planning,  the  term  has 
come  to  be  used  in  a  special  sense  not  yet  generally  rec- 
ognized by  the  dictionaries,  namely:  to  indicate  things 
which  are  of  common  concern  to  the  whole,  or  to  large 
parts,  of  an  urban  area  of  metropolitan  rank,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  things  which  are  merely  of  local  concern 
to  any  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  metropolis. 

But  because  of  diversities  in  political  mechanism  very 
different  kinds  of  things  are  commonly  called  Metro- 
politan in  different  places,  such  as  London,  Boston,  and 
Los  Angeles,  depending  largely  on  what  governmental 
agencies  happen  to  have  appropriated  the  name  "Metro- 
politan '  \ 

In  this  paper  I  use  the  term  "Metropolitan  Parks", 
not  in  the  special  sense  it  has  in  Boston,  or  in  London,  or 
anywhere  else;  but  as  meaning  all  parks,  by  whatever 
agency  provided,  which  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  an  urban  region  of  metropolitan  rank,  and 
ivhich  are  not  "local".  And  by  "local"  parks  I  mean 
those  which  are  mainly  used  by  and  intended  for  people 
within  walking  distance  thereof. 

Whenever  a  park  gets  into  the  class  where  its  princi- 
pal and  characteristic  patronage  is  drawn  from  localities 
far  enough  away  to  require  mechanical  transportation, 
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whether  by  street  car,  motor  bus,  railway  or  private 
automobile,  the  territory  from  which  it  can  draw  sudden- 
ly expands,  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  fold  or  more. 
After  a  park  gets  into  this  class  it  is  only  a  question  of 
degree  whether  people  will  travel  three  miles  or  thirty 
for  the  sake  of  using  it.  And  I  can  think  of  no  other 
generally  applicable  criterion  for  distinguishing  ' '  Metro- 
politan Parks ' '  from  others  in  a  metropolis. 

As  a  basis  for  discussing  the  distribution  in  the  city 
plan  of  metropolitan  parks  as  thus  denned,  we  must 
consider  what  are  the  qualities  in  a  park  which  will  justi- 
fy people  in  using  mechanical  transportation  to  reach  it, 
and  which  can  not  be  provided  for  them  by  a  small  local 
park  or  recreation  ground  of  such  a  sort  as  could  be 
secured,  and  ought  to  be  secured,  within  walking  distance 
of  practically  every  residential  neighborhood  in  every 
city. 

For  we  must  never  ignore  in  city  planning  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  principle  about  parks:  That  just  so 
far  as  the  park  needs  of  the  people  can  be  adequately 
served  by  means  of  small  local  parks  (but  no  further) 
it  is  better  planning  to  provide  such  local  parks  rather 
than  resort  to  metropolitan  parks  in  the  sense  defined. 
It  is  more  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  city  plan- 
ning to  have  a  thousand  acres  of  park  land,  serving  a 
given  number  of  people,  divided  into  many  small  local 
parks  or  recreation  grounds  each  of  which  is  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  people  it  serves,  than  to  have  the 
same  park  area  concentrated  into  one  or  a  few  large 
bodies  to  which  nearly  all  the  people  must  be  transported 
mechanically.  It  is  not  only  that  the  latter  method,  like 
all  unnecessary  centralization,  places  on  the  community 
an  unnecessary  burden  of  transportation,  but  also  that 
large  undivided  bodies  of  park  land  often  interfere  with 
the  most  convenient  and  efficient  locations  of  thorough- 
fares and  other  elements  of  the  city  plan. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  at  this  point  to  give  some 
rough  indication  of  about  how  large  a  tract  I  have  in 
mind  when  I  speak  of  small  local  parks.  The  distinction 
between  metropolitan  and  local  is,  of  course,  not  depend- 
ent on  size  alone,  or  even  primarily  on  size,  and  nearly 
all  parks  of  a  metropolitan  character  perform  incident- 
ally some  local  park  functions  for  those  within  walking 
distance  of  them;  but  it  would  rarely  be  the  case 
that  a  park  exclusively  local  in  character  could  expedi- 
ently be  made  much  larger  than  about  50  acres  (which 
would  be  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  territory  within  a  half 
mile  radius  of  its  center),  unless  indeed  the  park  land 
was  of  a  character  unsuitable  for  other  urban  use.  From 
about  that  size  the  small  local  parks  to  which  I  refer 
range  downward  to  little  squares  and  decorative  frag- 
ments. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  question  "  What  are  the  quali- 
ties in  a  park  which  will  justify  people  in  using  mechani- 
cal transportation  to  reach  it  and  which  normally  caianot 
be  provided  for  them  in  a  small  local  park  within  walking 
distance?"  In  other  words,  what  are  the  qualities  or 
functions  which  alone  justify  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  metropolitan  as  distinguished  from  local  parks  ? 

In  the  main,  they  are  such  as  require  more  land  in  a 
single  body,  or  more  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
ordinary  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city,  than  is  normally 
practicable  in  a  local  park. 

In  a  few  cases  they  may  be  functions  which  from  their 
very  nature  are  centralized  and  draw  their  patronage 
from  very  large  areas,  as  in  the  case  of  places  of  assem- 
bly for  large  crowds,  such  as  the  great  stadium  in  Ex- 
position Park,  in  Los  Angeles.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  functions  which,  although  they  would  be  service- 
able to  individuals  or  small  groups  independently  of  their 
use  by  others,  are  physically  impossible  except  in  units 
of  relatively  large  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  public  golf 
links. 
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Closely  related  to  the  functions  just  mentioned,  in  that 
its  use  is  individual,  or  by  small  groups,  but  its  space 
requirements  are  enormous,  whether  used  by  a  few  or  by 
many,  is  pleasure  riding  by  automobile.  Obviously,  this 
is  not  exclusively  a  park  function,  because  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  mileage  of  pleasure  riding  in 
automobiles  in  any  metropolis  is  done  within  parks  or 
parkways ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  provide 
more  satisfactory  and  agreeable  conditions  for  pleasure 
riding  in  automobiles  has  been  an  important  motive  in 
the  legitimate  expenditure  of  great  sums  for  metro- 
politan parks  and  parkways,  and  is  an  almost  negligible 
factor  in  respect  to  strictly  local  parks. 

In  the  days  of  slow-moving  horse-drawn  vehicles  many 
people  got  much  pleasure  from  driving  about  in  a  park  of 
moderate  size,  even  of  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

In  the  automobile  such  a  drive  in  a  small  park,  even 
one  a  good  deal  bigger  than  fifty  acres,  is  over  before  it 
is  fairly  begun ;  and  the  automobilist  gets  so  little  out  of 
it  in  proportion  to  his  interference  with  the  enjoyment  of 
a  small  park  by  people  on  foot,  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  generally  recognized  that  provision  for  this 
kind  of  recreation  does  not  belong  in  the  local  park  at  all 
and  is  an  essentially  metropolitan  function  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  are  using  the  term. 

It  is  one  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  plan- 
ning not  only  of  metropolitan  parks  and  parkways  but  of 
state  and  county  highways ;  and  the  speed  of  automobiles 
and  the  distance  traversed  by  them  in  a  few  hours  have 
profoundly  affected  the  scale  of  units  of  design  in  plan- 
ning all  these. 

I  shall  return  to  this  important  subject  later,  but  first 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  most  characteristic  justify- 
ing purpose  of  metropolitan  parks  as  such  is  a  psycho- 
logical one,  and  a  very  special  and  peculiar  psychological 
purpose  at  that,  never  to  be  confused  with  other  worthy 
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and  important  purposes,  even  though  these  other  pur- 
poses may  also  be  embraced  among  the  park  functions  of 
a  metropolis  as  for  example  the  purpose  of  a  great  public 
stadium.  The  requirements  of  these  other  purposes  can 
generally  be  met  without  introducing  the  difficulties  into 
regional  planning  almost  inseparable  from  metropolitan 
parks  of  a  sort  which  will  adequately  serve  this  peculiar 
function  I  am  about  to  discuss,  and  the  requirements  for 
serving  other  purposes  are  often  totally  incompatible 
with  properly  serving  the  peculiar  purpose  to  which  I 
refer. 

That  purpose  is  to  provide  for  town-strained  men  and 
women,  and  for  town-strained  children  as  well,  especially 
for  those  so  conditioned  that  they  can  not  often,  if  at  all, 
get  far  away  from  the  grind  of  the  metropolis  on  a  long 
vacation  in  the  distant  country-side,  such  measure  as 
can  be  provided  within  their  reach  of  the  refreshment  to 
town-strained  nerves  which  we  all  know  can  be  found  in 
beautiful,  open  "natural"  country  scenery;  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  forests,  at  the  sea-shore,  in  the  desert, 
among  pastures,  or  even  among  the  cultivated  fields  and 
orchards  of  the  farms. 

It  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  these  places  are  beautiful 
which  gives  them  their  peculiarly  refreshing  quality  for 
townsfolk.  So  may  a  civic  center  be  a  thing  of  supreme 
beauty,  so  may  a  silver  candle-stick,  without  at  all 
having  that  peculiar  quality.  It  is  a  very  subtle  and 
complex  thing;  but  always  it  brings  to  the  nervous 
system,  along  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  sense  of  spacious- 
ness a  feeling  of  expansion,  of  freedom,  and  of  contrast 
with  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  city,  both  good 
and  bad.  Even  in  a  pleasant  part  of  a  big  city  there  is 
generally  a  limitation  of  outlook,  a  shut-in  feeling,  a 
certain  kind  of  monotony,  and  a  sense  of  being  crowded 
all  about  with  endless  buildings  and  people,  mile  after 
mile  after  mile ;  which  with  the  other  tensions  and  strains 
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of  city  life  "get  on  the  nerves ".  The  best  antidote  is  the 
sense  of  getting  "out  of  it",  into  surroundings  not  mere- 
ly agreeable  in  themselves  but  contrasting  as  much  as 
possible  with  these  characteristic  city  qualities. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  any  notable  sense  of  great 
spaciousness  without  considerable  space.  It  is  especially 
difficult  within  a  city  to  secure  spacious  scenery  that 
gives  a  sense  of  withdrawal  from  and  contrast  with  the 
city  except  by  fully  and  skilfully  controlling  areas  of 
large  extent. 

It  is  mainly  for  such  reasons  that  large  parks  are 
justified.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  not  justified 
unless  they  do  accomplish  that  sort  of  result  and  do  it 
well.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  this  principle  should 
govern  their  distribution,  their  boundaries  in  relation  to 
topography  and  surroundings,  and  all  that  is  done  within 
them.  So  far,  then,  as  concerns  this  most  characteristic 
and  most  vital  function  of  metropolitan  parks  the  crite- 
rion of  good  distribution  and  good  selection  of  park  areas 
is  not  primarily  whether  they  are  spaced  according  to  any 
standardized  theory  of  equitable  location  and  size, 
whether  they  contain  examples  of  specified  kinds  of  land ; 
whether  they  include  river-banks  or  hill  tops;  whether 
they  are  connected  or  disconnected;  whether  they  are 
like  or  unlike  the  existing  Metropolitan  Parks  which  are 
acceptably  serving  some  community ;  but  simply  whether 
they  are  such  that  they  can  be  made  to  do  successfully  in 
their  own  particular  way  what  they  are  meant  to  do, 
namely ;  produce  on  the  nerves  and  imaginations  of  large 
numbers  of  people  a  particular  kind  of  beneficial  effect 
not  obtainable  by  less  costly  means. 

To  produce  that  effect  people  have  got  to  be  brought 
to  them  by  various  means  of  mechanical  transportation, 
and  this  implies  a  reasonable  relation  of  the  parks  to 
existing  or  prospective  transportation  routes  by  rail  or 
by  road,  or  both ;  but  people  can  and  will  travel  consider- 
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able  distances  if  the  parks  offer  them  what  they  need  and 
want,  and  this  first  specific  factor  tending  to  limit  the 
distribution  of  metropolitan  parks  is  not  very  hampering 
in  practice. 

It  is,  of  course,  bad  planning,  if  other  things  are  at  all 
nearly  equal,  to  so  distribute  parks  that  much  of  the 
population  must  travel  from  one  side  of  the  metropolis 
clear  across  the  center  of  travel-congestion  to  reach  the 
parks  they  need,  or  in  any  other  way  unprofitably  to 
complicate  the  transportation  problem.  But  with  mod- 
ern facilities  for  transportation,  once  a  park  is  recog- 
nized to  be  in  the  metropolitan  class  which  depends  on 
mechanical  transport,  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
average  haul  to  it  is  of  less  consequence  than  many  other 
factors. 

Second  and  more  generally  important  limitation  on 
the  distribution  of  metropolitan  parks  of  large  size  is 
that  they  should  not  avoidably  be  so  placed  as  to  dis- 
locate or  embarrass  the  efficient  development  of  other 
elements  of  the  regional  plan,  especially  main  routes  of 
movement  between  traffic  centers,  or  to  be  themselves 
subject  to  danger  of  impairment  in  the  performance  of 
their  own  functions  by  the  later  intrusion  into  them  of 
things  which  may  be  required  for  the  performance  of 
other  necessary  functions,  but  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  effective  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
parks.  This  implies,  so  far  as  practicable,  their  placing 
in  such  relation  to  natural  topographic  barriers,  that 
they  will  not  lie  in  the  only  logical  path  of  traffic  routes, 
for  example. 

The  most  notable  of  such  barriers  are  steep  hills  and 
mountains  and  large  bodies  of  water,  and  for  the  reason 
mentioned,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  to  be  discussed 
later,  the  accidental  distribution  of  such  topographic 
features  profoundly  affects  the  proper  distribution  of 
parks.  In  the  Los  Angeles  region  these  barriers  are 
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notably  in  evidence,  and  also  notably  uneven  in  their 
distribution,  some  districts  of  great  extent  being  almost 
continuously  filled  with  hills  and  mountains  exceptionally 
obstructive  to  ordinary  urban  development,  while  other 
districts  are  completely  free  from  such  obstructions  for 
miles  and  miles  so  that  any  large  park  laid  out  therein 
would  be  a  wholly  arbitrary  interruption  of  the  street 
system. 

The  other  great  topographic  barrier  in  the  Los  An- 
geles region,  routes  across  which  are  more  absolutely 
and  insuperably  limited  to  a  very  few  points,  is  the  edge 
of  the  ocean,  impossible  to  commercial  traffic  throughout 
most  of  its  length. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  their  relations  to  other  ele- 
ments of  regional  planning,  therefore,  the  distribution 
of  large  Metropolitan  Parks  in  this  region  could  well  be 
determined  largely  by  the  mountains  and  the  coast  even 
though  that  might  result  in  a  highly  unsymmetrical  dis- 
tribution; whereas,  local  parks  clearly  should  be  distrib- 
uted equitably  with  respect  to  the  location  of  population. 

A  striking  example  of  the  location  of  a  great  metro- 
politan park  in  disregard  of  this  principle  of  close  re- 
lation to  major  topographic  obstacles  where  practicable, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first,  the  most  famous,  and  in  its 
internal  adaptation  to  the  effective  performance  of  its 
own  functions  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  country,  Central 
Park,  New  York.  The  original  proposition  for  a  great 
park  for  the  Island  of  Manhattan  was  to  use  a  beautiful 
wooded  tract  on  the  East  River.  The  shift  to  the  Central 
site,  except  so  far  as  it  was  pushed  by  real  estate  and 
political  schemers,  was  based  on  an  over-emphasis  upon 
ease  of  access  and  on  a  symmetrical  relation  to  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  served,  and  on  an  under-estimate  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  drawbacks  that  would  result  from  setting 
apart  this  large  park  area  right  in  the  path  of  traffic  flow 
through  the  center  of  the  Island  and  in  the  line  of  normal 
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expansion  of  the  most  intensive  urban  development. 
There  was  also  an  over-estimate  of  the  potential  value  of 
that  part  of  the  water  front  for  commerce  as  has  since 
been  fully  proved. 

Central  Park  has  been  worth  far  more  than  all  its  cost, 
direct  and  indirect.  But  the  price,  in  conflict  between  the 
park  and  other  elements  of  the  city  plan,  has  been  far 
greater  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  original 
East  River  site  had  been  adhered  to.  Not  only  has  the 
presence  of  the  Park,  where  it  is,  interfered  with  the 
desirable  development  of  these  other  elements  more  than 
an  East  River  site  of  equal  or  greater  park  value  would 
have  done,  but  as  a  park  it  has  been  more  open  to  raids 
by  people  advocating  the  use  of  parts  of  it  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes  alien  to  its  justifying  purpose  and  destructive 
to  its  value  for  that  purpose.  Hardly  a  year  has  gone  by 
without  attempted  raids  of  this  sort,  and  the  defenders 
of  the  Park  still  have  to  sleep  on  their  arms. 

A  large  park  with  its  flank  protected  by  the  mountains 
or  by  a  waterfront  practically  unavailable  for  extensive 
commerce  is  in  a  much  safer  strategic  position ;  although 
nothing  but  an  enlightened  and  militant  public  opinion 
•will  fully  protect  a  great  park  from  the  disposition  of 
many  people  to  regard  it  as  so  much  vacant  land  to  be 
used,  without  payment,  for  any  purpose  that  appeals  to 
them  as  good  in  itself ;  instead  of  recognizing  that  it  is, 
if  well  selected  and  well  managed,  a  complete  and  costly 
instrument  for  accomplishing  a  specific  purpose  unat- 
tainable except  through  such  an  instrumentality,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  done  within  its  limits  which  would  in 
the  least  degree  blunt  the  edge  of  its  effectiveness  for 
that  dominant  purpose  without  a  very  real  sacrifice  of 
its  value  as  a  whole.  The  fact  that  the  one  large  park 
area  of  Los  Angeles  occupies  a  mountain  fastness  did  not 
prevent  the  City  from  slashing  through  it  with  its  high 
tension  transmission  line  and  throwing  the  skeleton 
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towers  of  that  line  upon  its  mountain  skylines  rather 
than  pay  the  comparatively  small  price  of  going  around. 
Those  towers  occupy  a  wholly  insignificant  percentage  of 
the  park  area,  but  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  land- 
scapes of  a  large  percentage  of  the  great  park.  In  most  of 
those  landscapes  they  subtend  only  a  minute  fraction  of 
the  angle  of  vision,  but  they  brand  it  all  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  scene  subordinated  to  urban  utilities — the  very 
antithesis  of  the  psychological  effect  which  forms  the 
main  justification  for  large  metropolitan  parks. 

We  have  touched  on  the  factors,  first  of  accessibility 
to  transportation  routes,  and  second  of  avoiding  need- 
less interference  with  other  elements  of  the  regional  plan. 

There  remain  two  other  factors  in  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  metropolitan  parks  in  a  regional  plan,  which 
are  normally  the  most  important  of  all.  These  are :  the 
physical  adaptability  of  the  possible  sites  to  various 
methods  of  serving  their  justifying  purpose ;  and  the  cost 
of  acquiring,  developing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
them  as  effective  instruments  for  that  purpose. 

To  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  in  any  case,  in  drawing 
such  a  balance  of  the  probable  values  and  probable  costs, 
is  a  much  more  intricate  problem  than  most  people  sup- 
pose. I  cannot  set  forth  any  generally  applicable  formu- 
la for  it  any  more  than  a  water  supply  engineer  can  set 
forth  a  generally  applicable  formula  for  the  selection  of 
reservoir  sites.  I  can  only  point  out  some  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  be  reckoned  with  in  apprais- 
ing for  this  purpose  certain  conspicuously  different  types 
of  land. 

First  as  to  sites  adjoining  the  ocean  or  other  large 
bodies  of  water :  The  most  notable  characteristic  of  ex- 
ceptional park  value  is  that  any  parcel  of  land  which 
commands  broad  water- views,  over  a  foreground  which  is 
suitable  or  can  be  made  so,  and  which  can  be  kept  so,  is 
guaranteed  in  perpetuity  the  landscape  qualities  of  vast 
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spaciousness  and  of  marked  contrast  with,  urban  conges- 
tion, to  an  extent  almost  wholly  irrespective  of  the  extent 
of  the  land.  A  seaside  stand-point  six  feet  square,  if 
properly  isolated  on  the  landward  side  from  the  intru- 
sion of  contradictory  elements  and  if  provided  with  suit- 
able foreground  for  the  seaward  outlooks,  can  give  to 
its  occupant  the  temporary  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
these  qualities  as  completely  as  if  he  controlled,  exclu- 
sively for  that  purpose,  a  hundred  square  miles  of  wholly 
un-urban  land.  For,  as  Hamerton  once  said,  ' '  The  land 
belongs  to  its  owner  but  the  landscape  belongs  to  him 
who  for  the  time  being  beholds  it ' '. 

A  hundred  acres  of  land  so  situated  upon  the  sea  may 
conceivably  be  so  arranged  that  each  one  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people  could  thus  simultaneously  enjoy  from  it 
the  effective  possession  of  this  precious  and  salutary  anti- 
dote to  the  effects  of  urban  crowding  as  completely  as  if 
he  owned  and  occupied,  for  the  time,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  an  estate  of  princely  extent.  And  by  using  it 
in  shifts,  as  they  would,  millions  of  city  people  could  en- 
joy this  experience  on  such  a  piece  of  land  as  often  and 
as  long  as  each  needed  it. 

But  the  conditions  precedent  to  attaining  any  such 
enormous  values  from  a  limited  piece  of  sea  shore  land 
are  not  simple  or  lightly  to  be  assumed.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  person  to  be  turned  loose  as  one  of  an  undivided 
crowd  of  a  hundred  thousand  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in 
the  unbroken  glare  of  sun  and  sea  and  sand,  with  a  line 
of  citified  buildings  at  one's  back  filled  with  insistent 
commercialized  appeals  to  the  herd  instincts  and  blatant 
of  those  very  things  that  make  a  city  wearing  to  the 
nerves.  There  is  needed  the  possibility  of  some  real 
escape  from  the  urban  consciousness  of  crowding  neigh- 
bors and  of  commercial  activity.  There  is  desirable  the 
possibility  of  overshadowing  verdure,  and  of  fore- 
grounds and  immediate  surroundings  that  will  so  present 
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the  essential  spaciousness  of  the  great  distances  to  the 
eye  as  to  make  them  happily  effective  for  the  desired 
purpose. 

To  do  this  adequately  for  large  numbers  may  require 
considerable  landward  breadth  of  area,  and  a  utilization 
of  that  area  by  devices  adapted  to  the  moving  and  rest- 
ing of  many  people  and  by  various  landscape  elements 
skillfully  fitted  to  each  other  and  to  the  topography; 
with  due  regard  to  the  cost  not  only  of  land  but  of  im- 
provement and  of  maintenance  and  operation,  as  well  as 
to  effectiveness  in  use.  We  are  dealing  here  with  what 
might  be  called  the  net  returns  in  use -value  over  and 
above  the  annual  cost  for  interest,  maintenance,  and 
operating  expense,  in  an  enterprise  which  must  be  capi- 
talized for  a  large  metropolis  in  terms  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.  As  with  other  enterprises  involving  millions 
of  capital  investment,  the  margin  of  profit  is  enormously 
variable  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  costly  plant  for 
its  own  special  purpose. 

A  hundred  acres  of  shore  property  in  one  place  may 
have  an  intrinsic  potential  value  for  metropolitan  park 
purposes  greater  than  five  hundred  in  another  place.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  in  general  terms  is  that  other 
things  being  equal,  water  front  lands  have  exceptional 
values  for  metropolitan  park  purposes. 

Another  type  of  land  of  which  much  the  same  can  be 
said,  but  with  more  qualifications,  is  that  from  which  by 
reason  of  its  elevation  above  adjoining  areas  of  large 
extent  and  by  reason  of  the  direction  of  its  own  slopes, 
any  spacious  outlook  of  large  extent  can  be  secured.  The 
more  such  prospects  possess,  in  addition  to  spaciousness, 
other  agreeable  qualities  contrasting  with  the  ordinary 
scenes  of  urban  life,  as  in  the  case  of  prospects  of  the 
ocean,  of  woodlands,  and  of  the  desert,  the  better  they 
are  for  the  purpose,  other  things  again  being  equal.  But 
distant  spacious  views  even  of  the  most  densely  occupied 
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urban  areas,  if  seen  over  foregrounds  of  an  agreeably 
anti-urban  character,  largely  or  completely  escape  from 
the  oppressive  qualities  of  ordinary  urban  conditions 
as  viewed  by  one  who  feels  himself  to  be  within  them  and 
a  part  of  them. 

There  are  some  such  urban  views  to  be  had  from  the 
hills  of  Elysian  Park  and  Griffith  Park,  from  the  great 
ranges  of  unoccupied  hills  and  mountains  which  thrust 
into  the  midst  of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  or 
rise  upon  its  borders,  and  even  from  many  minor  hills 
quite  surrounded  by  urban  development,  which  are  in- 
spiring and  refreshing  to  a  quite  extraordinary  degree. 

Often  in  such  places  lands  of  moderate  extent  and  rela- 
tively low  market  value  could  be  made  to  give  dispropor- 
tionately large  returns  of  public  service  as  metropolitan 
parks.  But  here  again  there  are  serious  problems  as  to 
the  comparative  cost  and  effectiveness  of  practicable 
means  for  making  them  serviceable  which  should  be  faced 
deliberately  and  intelligently  in  making  the  selections 
and  fixing  distribution.  For  example,  a  recurrent  prob- 
lem in  hill  and  mountain  park  sites  of  abrupt  topography 
is  that  of  devising,  constructing  and  maintaining  suffi- 
ciently convenient  easy  and  attractive  means  of  access 
and  of  movement  and  of  incidental  activities  for  large 
numbers  of  people  in  the  places  which  have  great  poten- 
tial landscape  value  of  the  sort  described,  to  make  that 
potential  value  actually  productive  of  much  good. 

People  are  lazy.  They  are  apt  to  be  particularly  lazy 
and  lacking  in  initiative  and  energy  at  just  those  times 
when  the  nervous  strain  of  city  life  makes  resort  to 
metropolitan  parks  most  important  for  them.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  all  the  range  of  park 
design  and  administration  to  provide  on  rugged,  steep 
and  lofty  hills,  without  seriously  impairing  the  qualities 
which  give  such  their  most  essential  park  value,  such 
facilities  for  the  movement  and  convenience  of  the  public 
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that  they  will  in  fact  be  induced  to  use  and  benefit  from 
these  parks  in  large  numbers  and  in  high  degree. 

A  third  type  of  park  land  is  that  which  depends  for  its 
main  value  upon  the  possibility  of  developing  thereon 
beautiful  landscapes  of  suitable  spacious  and  anti-urban 
quality  self-contained  within  the  park.  Topographically 
these  sites  are  mostly  valleys,  plains,  or  gently  rolling 
land,  where  the  boundaries  of  the  park  can  be  so  adjusted 
to  the  contours  of  the  ground  and  to  existing  or  prospec- 
tive masses  of  foliage  that  the  sky-line  which  will  in  fact 
enclose  the  views  from  within  the  park  is  part  of  the 
park,  so  as  to  exclude  from  view  inharmonious  outside 
objects.  Parks  of  this  sort,  to  have  metropolitan  useful- 
ness, must  normally  be  of  large  extent — otherwise  they 
are  not  likely  to  afford  enough  of  the  park  values  un- 
attainable in  small  local  parks  to  justify  long-haul  travel 
to  them.  Obviously  there  can  be  no  arbitrary  rule  of  size, 
but  characteristically  they  are  measured  in  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  acres  each,  and  at  least  up  to  a  point  well 
above  five  hundred  acres  their  value  tends  to  increase 
disproportionately  to  the  increase  in  size. 

The  above  is  not  at  all  an  inclusive  classification  of  the 
types  of  sites  valuable  for  park  purposes.  It  is  merely 
a  mention  of  three  of  the  many  varieties  of  land  for 
which  the  selector  of  park  sites  should  be  on  the  watch. 
Several  such  types  may  often  be  combined  in  a  single 
site.  And  it  is  the  keenness  of  judgment  in  appraising 
all  such  possibilities  of  sites,  and  all  the  costs,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  immediate  and  prospective,  which  are  in- 
volved in  their  selection,  that  determines  whether  a  given 
distribution  of  metropolitan  parks  is  good  or  bad. 

I  have  hammered  on  certain  qualities  of  scenery  in 
their  psychological  effect  on  city  people  almost  as  though 
there  were  no  other  things  of  value  in  metropolitan 
parks.  I  do  this  because  if  it  were  not  for  that  effect  such 
parks  would  not  be,  except  in  a  very  few  special  cases, 
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worth  their  cost.  Other  values  attained  through  them 
should  normally  be  regarded  as  by-products  or  things 
introduced  to  help  them  serve  that  one  dominant  pur- 
pose. 

They  may  be  used  for  getting  physical  exercise,  as 
places  to  eat  picnic  lunches,  places  for  short  vacation 
camping  for  thousands  who  can  not  go  to  remoter  wilder- 
nesses, for  whirling  along  miles  of  road  by  automobile, 
for  a  thousand  other  attractive  things  which  may  be 
much  more  consciously  on  the  minds  of  the  park  users 
than  the  passive  contemplation  of  rural  scenery.  But 
just  in  so  far  as  the  users  do  not  get  the  spiritual  re- 
freshment obtainable  from  the  character  of  the  scenery 
I  have  discussed,  the  park  expenditures  will  have  been 
wasted,  because  all  such  things  can  be  done  at  vastly  less 
cost  without  parks  and  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  bother 
about  the  scenery  at  all. 

If  the  essence  of  a  picnic  is  eating  sandwiches  in  un- 
usual attitudes  without  any  table  or  chairs,  it  can  be  done 
a  great  deal  cheaper  by  squatting  on  the  front  porch  or 
in  the  cellar.  If  the  essence  of  a  pleasure  ride  by  auto- 
mobile is  to  reel  off  swift  miles  and  make  the  wheels  go 
round,  it  could  be  provided  a  great  deal  cheaper  on  a  few 
circular  tracks  conveniently  located  throughout  the  city. 
And  if  the  object  of  an  automobile  ride  is  simply  to  get 
quickly  to  a  destination  it  can  best  be  done  on  a  highway. 

Don't  get  your  wires  crossed.  When  you  are  fixing 
the  location  or  design  of  a  metropolitan  park  or  parkway 
for  which  the  real  justification  is  enjoyment  of  spacious 
non-urban  scenery,  don't  permit  the  desire  for  good 
thoroughfares  to  distort  your  decision  one  particle  from 
what  is  best  for  the  real  purpose.  When  planning  for  a 
thoroughfare  the  justifying  purpose  of  which  is  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another  do  not  sacrifice  its  directness 
and  efficiency  for  that  purpose  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
so-called  parkway  out  of  it.  Where  such  a  thoroughfare 
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is  largely  used  for  passenger  traffic  it  may  well  pay  to 
acquire  extra  land  and  spend  money  for  making  it  un- 
usually pleasant  as  a  boulevard  so  far,  and  only  so  far, 
as  that  can  be  done  without  impairing  its  traffic  efficiency. 
But  such  pleasant  passenger  traffic  boulevards  are  not  a 
substitute  for  large  parks  or  for  the  elongated  parks  to 
which  the  name  parkways  more  properly  belongs,  and 
which  have  such  width  and  such  scenic  character  to  serve 
measurably  well  the  same  purposes  as  large  parks. 
Above  all  things,  do  not  compromise,  with  the  result  of 
getting  things  which  are  extravagant  and  indirect  as 
thoroughfares  and  yet  do  not  control  enough  park-like 
scenery  to  make  them  worth  their  cost  for  park  purposes. 

In  distributing  expenditures  for  metropolitan  park 
lands  it  is  better  to  concentrate  on  a  limited  number  of 
parks  each  of  which,  because  of  its  size  and  other  qual- 
ities, will  draw  people  from  many  miles  to  use  it  and  will 
really  give  them  a  complete  and  satisfying  enjoyment 
of  spacious  and  unurbanized  scenery. 

In  every  great  metropolis  as  it  spreads  city  conditions 
more  and  more  widely  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
land,  and  backs  the  unsophisticated  open  country  off  its 
map — especially,  as  Mr.  Nolen  has  just  pointed  out,  in  a 
metropolis  like  Los  Angeles  to  which  people  are  largely 
drawn  by  its  climatic  and  other  facilities  for  joy  in  out- 
door life — it  is  vital  to  the  nervous  health  of  the  people 
and  the  maintenance  of  what  makes  life  worth  living  in 
such  a  metropolis  to  do  what  I  have  said  is  the  main 
justifying  function  of  metropolitan  parks — to  provide 
for  town-strained  men  and  women  such  measure  as  can 
be  provided  within  their  reach  of  the  kind  of  refresh- 
ment obtainable  in  no  other  way  than  in  beautiful  and 
spacious,  open,  " natural' '  scenery,  contrasting  to  the 
utmost  with  the  scenery  of  streets  and  buildings. 

There  be  cities  to  which  people  will  resort  and  where 
they  will  work  madly  and  desperately  for  a  time  under 
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conditions  which  they  loathe,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
making  money  on  which  they  may  retire  to  other  places 
more  fit  for  happy  and  contented  life.  Just  so  people 
will  work  hard  for  years  in  fruitful  regions  of  disagree- 
able climate  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall 
have  made  their  little  piles  and  can  seek  escape  to  the 
joys  of  Southern  California.  If  Los  Angeles  neglects  to 
provide  really  adequate  metropolitan  park  facilities,  it 
will  as  inevitably  become  such  a  place  of  "  habitation 
enforced ",  such  a  place  to  be  escaped  from  whenever 
million  in  the  addition  of  urban  subdivision  lots  cheek 
wealth  permits,  as  a  thousand  times  a  thousand  makes  a 
by  jowl  without  interruption  or  relief. 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  CONFERENCE 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  for  the  first  time  the  meeting  had  a 
prologue  and  an  epilogue — the  prologue  being  in  several 
episodes. 

Leaving  New  York  on  Saturday  evening,  the  29th  of 
March,  and  gathering  reinforcements  on  its  way,  the 
party  reached  Memphis  on  Monday  evening  about  forty 
strong,  and  was  royally  entertained  by  Mayor  Bowlett 
Paine  and  the  city  plan  commission.  A  tour  of  the  down- 
town section  in  the  morning,  with  a  special  study  of  the 
river  terminals  and  bridges,  and  the  planning  achieve- 
ments in  grade  separation  and  street  widenings,  lunch 
with  the  Engineers '  Club,  at  which  details  of  the  city 
planning  program  were  further  discussed  by  members 
of  the  Commission,  an  afternoon  drive  round  the  parks 
and  residential  sections,  with  special  attention  to  zoning, 
and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  G-ayosa,  completed  a  day  full  of 
interest. 

New  Orleans  the  next  day  at  11  o  'clock,  and  our  hosts, 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Favrot  and  Miss  Robertson  of  the  plan 
commission,  were  at  the  station  with  cars  to  take  us 
around  the  city.  After  luncheon  at  the  Yacht  Club  we 
voyaged,  as  guests  of  the  Harbor  Commission,  on  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  down  the  ship  canal  and  along  the  city's 
water  front.  Then  the  charm  of  the  old  French  quarter 
and  the  French  restaurants  sent  us  all  away  with  pleas- 
ant recollections. 

At  Houston  the  next  day,  the  interesting  program 
was  continued  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Tracy,  Chairman  of  the 
Plan  Commission,  and  his  associates.  This  Commission 
had  been  recently  appointed  and  took  advantage  of  the 
visit  of  so  many  city  planners  to  add  to  the  education  of 
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Houston's  people  as  to  the  merits  of  city  planning.  Mr. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Whitten  talked  on  planning  progress  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  Civitan  Club.  Then  came  a 
whirl  about  the  attractive  and  rapidly  growing  resi- 
dential section,  and  an  afternoon's  trip  by  boat  down  the 
ship  channel  to  the  San  Jacinto  Battleground,  and  din- 
ner at  the  Inn  as  guests  of  the  Houston!  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


DIEGO,  William  Templet  on  Johnson  : 

The  city  planners  arrived  at  San  Diego  by  the  Carriso 
Gorge  Route  of  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona  Railway  on  the 
evening  of  April  4th.  The  next  morning  an  automobile 
trip  gave  the  visitors  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Point 
Lorma,  the  bold  headland  which  protects  San  Diego  har- 
bor and  commands  gorgeous  views  of  ocean,  bay  and 
mountains  ;  the  so-called  *  *  Ramona  's  Marriage  Place,  '  '  a 
picturesque  relic  of  the  adobe  architecture  of  Mexican 
days;  the  attractive  residence  section  of  Mission  Hills; 
Mission  Cliff  Garden,  perched  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
Valley  of  the  San  Diego  River.  Thence  the  city  plan- 
ners were  conducted  to  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  Balboa 
Park  where  a  luncheon  was  given  in  their  honor.  Judge 
Kean,  the  Chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
presided  at  the  luncheon,  and  short  informal  addresses 
were  given  by  a  number  of  the  visiting  delegates. 

Balboa  Park,  a  high  mesa  diversified  by  deep  canyons, 
and  1400  acres  in  extent,  lies  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  exposition  buildings,  constructed  in  the  park  in  1915, 
are  still  intact. 

At  three  o  'clock  a  public  meeting  devoted  to  City  Plan- 
ning was  held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  of  the  day  being  a  sunshiny  Saturday  an  au- 
dience of  about  five  hundred  was  present.  Mayor  John 
L.  Bacon  presided  and  speeches  were  made  by  George 
B.  Ford,  on  City  Planning  Progress,  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
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on  Zoning,  and  John  Nolen,  on  City  Planning  for  San 
Diego.  These  addresses  were  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  will  be  very  helpful  to  San  Diego  in  its  city  planning 
program. 

The  day  ended  with  an  informal  reception  and  supper 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Johnson,  and  on 
Sunday  most  of  the  delegates  traveled  to  Los  Angeles 
by  automobile,  stopping  at  the  picturesque  home  of  Mr. 
"Wheeler  J.  Bailey  at  La  Jolla,  the  Lodge  at  Torrey 
Pines  Park,  the  Eancho  Santa  Fe,  a  model  town  being 
developed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Eailway,  and  the  Mission  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  a  characteristic  Mission  of  the 
Mexican  period,  though  sadly  ruined  by  an  earthquake 
about  a  hundred  years  ago. 

SAN  FBASTCISCO,  Russell  V.  Black : 

On  April  llth,  immediately  following  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  a  San  Francisco 
Bay  District  Eegional  Plan  Conference  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club.  Ninety- two 
delegates  from  the  60  communities  and  7%  counties  of 
the  Bay  District  were  present  and  were  addressed  by 
George  B.  Ford,  Harland  Bartholomew  and  Edward 
M.  Bassett  of  the  eastern  delegation  of  planners ;  Hugh 
Pomeroy,  of  Los  Angeles;  Fred  E.  Eeed,  of  Oakland; 
and  Clyde  E.  Healy,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Carl  J.  Ehodin, 
Chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Section  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club.  Mr.  Bartholomew  opened  the  discussion 
with  an  address  upon  the  meaning  of  Eegional  Planning 
and  its  relation  to  City  Planning,  stressing  the  partic- 
ular value  of  comprehensive  planning  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco District,  yet  in  its  infancy  and  with  problems  ex- 
aggerated by  topography.  Mr.  Ford  followed  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  Eegional  Planning  Progress  and  the  Admin- 
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istration  of  the  Eegional  Plan.  He  told  of  the  rapidly 
spreading  practice  of  Regional  Planning  and  of  the  meth- 
ods being  employed  by  the  districts  having  made  great- 
est advance,  advising  that,  of  the  two  political  arrange- 
ments, the  creation  of  a  metropolitan  district  would 
probably  be  more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  San 
Francisco  District  than  would  annexation. 

Mr.  Ford's  talk  concluded  the  morning  session.  The 
Conference  met  at  luncheon  with  the  Commonwealth 
Club  at  the  Palace  Hotel  where  Mr.  Bassett  addressed 
400  representative  men  and  women  of  the  Bay  District 
upon  the  subject  of  zoning.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  present  precarious  position  of  zoning  in  California 
and  the  pressing  need  for  greater  elasticity  in  the  zon- 
ing laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State.  Mr.  Bassett  ad- 
vised the  immediate  adoption  of  a  new  state  enabling  act 
to  include  provision  for  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  over  largely  to  the 
discussion  of  more  specific  and  local  problems.  Mr. 
Healy  told  of  the  planning  work  being  done  by  the  City 
of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Reed  outlined  the  several  re- 
gional problems  of  the  Bay  District,  including  those  of 
water  supply,  highway  distribution  and  bridges,  trans- 
portation, the  provision  of  recreational  facilities,  the 
conservation  of  such  natural  resources  as  forests  and 
water  fronts,  and  port  and  harbor  development.  And 
Mr.  Pomeroy  spoke  of  the  planning  work  being  done  in 
Los  Angeles  County  and  the  procedure  that  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  creating  their  County  Planning  Commission  and 
in  putting  it  into  effective  operation. 

The  speaking  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion 
from  the  floor  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"In  view  of  the  large  interest  shown  by  those  present, 
representing  practically  every  city  within  the  Bay  Re- 
gion, and  in  realization  of  the  importance  of  a  Regional 
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Plan  as  a  means  of  correlating  the  industrial,  business 
and  residential  interests  of  the  metropolitan  district  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region,  be  it  therefore  resolved 
that  a  Regional  Plan  Association  be  formed  and  that  the 
chairman  of  the  day  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to 
perfect  the  plans  for  an  organization  and  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  of  the  conference  not  later  than  one 
month  from  today  at  which  time  final  steps  for  the  or- 
ganization shall  be  taken. ' ' 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
CONFERENCE 

INTERNATIONAL,  PLANNING   CONFERENCE 

Resolved,  That  since  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  New 
York  City  during  the  month  of  April,  1925,  an  Internat- 
ional City  Planning  Conference  and  Exhibition,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning  heartily  favors  hold- 
ing such  an  International  City  Planning  Conference  and 
Exhibition,  and  would  accord  to  it  its  fullest  support,  and 
Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  herewith  extends  to  all  members  of  foreign 
organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  city  planning 
and  allied  subjects  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  proposed  International  City  Planning 
Conference  and  Exhibition  by  personal  attendance  if 
possible  and  by  the  preparation  and  submission  of  ap- 
propriate plans  and  reports,  so  that  this  proposed  meet- 
ing in  April,  1925,  may  in  fact  be  thoroughly  internat- 
ional in  character. 

LOS  ANGELES  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning  that  the  achievements  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Planning  Commission,  in 
securing  the  general  reeognition  of  the  importance  of  re- 
gional planning,  and  the  sympathetic  and  whole-hearted 
cooperation  upon  the  part  of  civic  organizations  and  the 
citizens  in  general  of  the  one  hundred  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area,  constitute  a  great 
advance  in  the  field  of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  ON  THE  FEDERAL  CITY 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning at  its  sixteenth  annual  session,  held  in  Los  An- 
geles, April  7th  to  10th,  1924,  hereby  heartily  endorses 
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the  "  Washington  Committee  of  One  Hundred  On  the 
Federal  City"  in  its  praiseworthy  efforts  toward  better 
planning  for  Washington  and  its  environs,  and, 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning  hereby  endorses  the  bill  (Senate  112) 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  "Washington  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred "  providing  for  a  comprehensive 
development  of  the  park  and  playground  system  of  the 
National  Capital." 

THANKS 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning hereby  expresses  its  warm  appreciation  of  the  many 
courtesies  which  have  been  extended  to  us  by  our  hosts, 
the  Cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach  and  Pasadena,  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los 
Angeles  and  its  Eealty  Board,  and  the  Press  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  in  person  and  so  cordially  and  indefatiagbly 
by  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Whitnall  and  his  associates  on  the  local 
City  Planning  Commission. 

TRIBUTE  TO  NELSON  P.  LEWIS 

The  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  and  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute  submit  the  following 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  who  gave  all 
that  was  best  in  a  long  life  of  public  service  to  the  better 
planning  and  building  of  cities. 

Mr.  Lewis  began  his  career  as  an  engineer  in  Brooklyn 
in  1884.  From  1894  to  1902  he  was  in  charge  of  the  high- 
way development  of  the  city  and  borough.  From  1902  to 
1 920,  nearly  a  score  of  years,  he  occupied  the  responsible 
position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Estmate  and 
Apportionment  of  New  York  City.  His  work  for  the 
municipality  stands  as  an  example  of  what  technical 
training  and  experience,  combined  with  rare  gifts  of 
mind  and  character,  make  possible  in  the  service  of  an 
American  municipality. 
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While  Mr.  Lewis  gave  nearly  forty  years  to  Brooklyn 
and  New  York,  his  influence  was  in  no  sense  local. 
Through  the  professional  societies  with  which  he  was 
prominently  identified,  he  was  constantly  contributing 
to  national  affairs  and  to  national  policy  in  engineering 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  More  than 
that — he  responded  when  the  call  came  to  service  abroad. 
In  1908  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  World  Road 
Congress,  meeting  in  Paris ;  in  1910  in  Brussels,  and  in 
1913  in  London.  Also  in  1918  he  went  to  France  to  con- 
tribute, in  his  own  constructive  and  practical  way,  in  the 
rehabilitation  work  in  the  devastated  war  sections  of 
Europe. 

The  National  City  Planning  Conference  and  the  Amer- 
ican City  Planning  Institute  have  reason  beyond  all  other 
organizations  to  express  respect  to  Mr.  Lewis'  memory, 
gratitude  for  his  services,  and  sorrow  at  his  death.  He 
was  a  city  planning  pioneer.  He  joined  the  ranks  in  the 
very  beginning.  From  the  organization  of  this  Confer- 
ence until  his  death,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Institute.  Every  power  he  had  of 
thought,  voice  and  pen  was  used  to  forward  the  cause 
which  was  nearest  his  heart.  As  president  of  the  Con- 
ference and  Institute  from  191,9  to  1921,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  movement,  contributing  in  innumerable 
ways  to  its  steady  advance.  Locally,  in  New  York,  he 
was  one  of  the  group  to  work  out  the  significant  study 
on  the  heights  of  buildings  problem  and  the  zoning 
plans  and  ordinances  that  followed.  His  last  great  work, 
the  one  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  the  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  environs,  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  most 
important  survey  and  regional  planning  study  yet  under- 
taken in  this  country. 
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Over  and  beyond  our  respect  for  Mr.  Lewis  as  an 
engineer,  municipal  official  and  city  planner,  we  wish  to 
record  our  regard  for  him  as  a  man.  His  absolute  hon- 
esty, his  graciousness,  his  vivacity  and  the  spontaneous 
friendliness  of  his  personality  endeared  him  to  his  co- 
workers,  and  gives  each  and  all  of  us  a  sense  of  personal 
loss. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CONFERENCE 

OFFICERS 
President  ------   GEORGE  B.  FORD.  New  York 

Vice-President        -  -       JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge 

Secretary  and  Treasurer    -  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York 

Term  Expires  1925 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Cincinnati 
J.  W.  SHIRLEY,  Baltimore 
L.  V.  SHERIDAN,  Indianapolis 

F.  L.  OLMSTED,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Philadelphia 
C.  H.  CHENEY,  Los  Angeles 

B.  H.  SAUNDERS,  Paterson 

Term  Expires  1926 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  New  York  and  London,  England 
LAWSON  PURDY,  New  York  City 
J.  C.  NICHOLS,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MORRIS  KNOWLES,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

G.  GORDON  WHITNALL,  Los  Angeles 
FRANK  B.  WILLIAMS,  New  York  City 

Term  Expires  1927 

GEORGE  B.  FORD,  New  York  City 
EDWARD  M.  BASSETT,  New  York  City 
ROBERT  WRITTEN,  Cleveland 
B.  A.  HALDEMAN,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
T.  GLENN  PHILLIPS,  Detroit 
LAWRENCE  VEILLER,  New  York  City 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
PROCEEDINGS 

(Uniformly  bound  in  cloth.) 

The  contents,  consisting  of  papers  and  discussions,  are  not  here  given 

in  full. 

Rochester  Conference,  1910.    182  pages $1.50 

Out  of  print. 

Philadelphia  Conference,  1911.    293  pages 1.50 

Out  of  print. 

Boston  Conference,  1912.     232  pages 2.00 

Out  of  print. 

Chicago  Conference,  1913.     273  pages 2.00 

Out  of  print. 

Toronto  Conference,  1914.     350  pages 2.00 

Waterfront  development;  protecting  residential  districts; 
utility  of  the  motor  bus ;  size  and  distribution  of  playgrounds ; 
city  financing  and  city  planning. 

Detroit  Conference,  1915.    302  pages 2.00 

Best  methods  of  land  sub-division;  constitution  and  powers 
of  a  city  planning  authority;  the  engineering  side  of  city 
planning;  the  architectural  side  of  city  planning;  six  years 
of  city  planning  activity;  the  city  plan  of  Detroit. 

Cleveland  Conference,  1916.     275  pages 2.00 

The  automobile  and  the  city  plan ;  the  financial  effect  of  good 
planning  in  land  sub-division;  state,  city  and  town  planning; 
districting  by  municipal  regulation. 

Kansas  City  Conference,  1917.    306  pages 2.15 

Interurban  passenger  terminals;  the  industrial  terminal; 
street  widening  to  meet  traffic  demands;  relation  of  traffic 
ways  to  parks  and  boulevards;  the  treatment  of  water 
courses  in  the  city  plan;  city  planning  in  small  towns;  a 
state  campaign  for  city  planning;  districting;  constitutional 
limitations  on  city  planning  powers. 

St.  Louis  Conference,  1918.     168  pages 2.29 

The  zoning  of  residence  sections;  industrial  zoning  in  prac- 
tice; blighted  districts  in  St.  Louis;  industrial  survey  of  St. 
Louis;  war  housing;  planning  a  war  cantonment;  city  plan- 
ning in  allied  countries  during  the  war. 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Conference,  1919.    207  pages 2.40 

Out  of  print. 

Cincinnati  Conference,  1920.     165  pages 2.25 

Out  of  print. 
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Pittsburgh  Conference,  1921.    200  pages 2.25 

City  plan  and  living  and  working  conditions;  how  zoning 
affects  living  conditions;  enforcement  of  a  street  plan;  get- 
ting action  in  city  planning;  chamber  of  commerce  and  city 
planning. 

Springfield  Conference,  1922.     216  pages 2.25 

The  distribution  of  parks  and  playgrounds ;  the  school  build- 
ing program;  the  design  of  the  street  system  in  relation  to 
vehicular  traffic;  the  fundamentals  of  transit  planning;  the 
value  of  art  commissions  in  city  planning. 

Baltimore  Conference,  1923.     221  pages 2.25 

Regional  and  metropolitan  planning;  inter-  and  intra-urban 
transit  and  traffic;  regional  zoning;  the  present  attitude  of 
courts  toward  zoning;  day  and  night  storage  and  parking  of 
motor  vehicles. 


BULLETINS 

No.  1.       Paying  the  Bills  for  City  Planning $  .10 

No.  2.       City  Planning  Legislation,  (out  of  print) 

No.  3.  City  Planning  Studies,  (nine  plans  submitted  at  the 
Chicago  Conference  for  an  ideal  development  of  a 
400-acre  tract  of  land  in  accordance  with  City  Plan- 
ning principles)  30 

No.  5.  Certain  Aspects  of  Municipal  Financing  and  City  Plan- 
ning, (out  of  print) 

No.  6.       Provision  for  Future  Rapid  Transit,  (out  of  print) 

No.  7.       Rapid  Transit  and  the  Auto  Bus,  (out  of  print) 

No.  8.  The  Size  and  Distribution  of  Playgrounds  and  Similar 
Recreation  Facilities  in  American  Cities,  (out  of 
print)  

No.  9.       State,  City  and  Town  Planning,  (out  of  print) 

No.  10.  Classified  Selected  List  of  References  on  City  Planning. 

Theodora  Kimball,  (1915) 50 

No.  11.  Constitutional  Limitations  on  City  Planning  Powers, 

(1917),  Edward  M.  Bassett 20 

No.  12.  Engineering  Problems  of  Regional  Planning,  (1919), 

Morris  Knowles 20 

No.  13.  Planning  Lessons  from  Government  Housing  Opera- 
tions, (1919)  50 

No.  14.     The  Urban  Auto  Problem,  (1920),  E.  P.  Goodrich 10 

No.  15.  City  Planning  Progress  Reports,  (1920),  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  Rochester,  Dallas,  Texas,  (out  of  print) 

No.  16.  Municipal  Accomplishments  in  City  Planning  and  Pub- 
lished City  Plan  Reports  of  the  United  States,  (1920), 
Theodora  Kimball.  Contains  reports  from  87  cities 40 
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CITY  PLANNING-  CONFERENCE 

No.  17.  Principles  of  City  Planning.  An  introductory  state- 
ment by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  In  quantities  of 
ten  or  more  at  5  cents  per  copy,  single  copy 10 

No.  18.     Enforcing  the  City  Plan,  (1921),  F.  B.  Williams 10 

No.  19.  City  Plan  and  Living  and  Working  Conditions.  (1921), 

John  Ihlder 10 

No.  20.  Enforcing  an  Official  Plan  for  Streets  as  a  Police 

Power  Regulation,  (1922) 10 

No.  21.     Fundamentals  of  Transit  Planning  for  Cities,  (1922), 

D.  L.  Turner 25 

No.  22.     School  Building  Program  an  Important  Part  of  the 

City  Plan,  (1922),  G.  D.  Strayer 25 

No.  23.     Present  Attitude  of   Courts   Toward  Zoning,    (1923), 

E.  M.  Bassett,  (out  of  print) 25 

No.  24.     Regional  and  Metropolitan  Planning,  (1923),  G.  B.  Ford    .25 

No.  25.     Regional  Zoning,  (1923),  Robert  Whitten 25 

No.  26.     What  Planning  Has  Done  for   Cities,    (1924),   G.  B. 

Ford,  (out  of  print)  

No.  27.  Importance  of  Citizens'  Committees  in  Securing  Public 
Support  for  a  City  Planning  Program,  (1924),  John 
Nolen  25 
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